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President General’ Message 


ORTH CAROLINA is the first State to reach the Honor Roll for the 
Building Fund and Rhode Island is a close second. Congratulations 
to both of these States. What they have done the others can do. Twenty 
States now have every chapter contributing and reports are being received 
daily from State Treasurers, so that the number of chapters being placed on 
the Honor Roll is increasing rapidly. 


There will be time for pledging at Congress. Delegates should make 
note of this and be ready with pledges from any member of their chapter. 
We expect to raise the amount necessary to complete the payment of cost 
of construction. 


When the construction of the Chapel at Tamassee was complete—there_ ? 
was need for an organ. Miss Gibson, National Chairman of Approved Schools, 
who made the Chapel possible, again showed her interest by generously pro- 
bea for e eas in the name of the New York Daughters. 


This is my last message to you, readers of the D. A. R. Macazine. One 
of the pleasures of holding the office has been writing this page each month 
and I’ve been repaid many times over by the hundreds of friendly notes re- 
ceived from the readers. I hope to meet many of you at Congress and from 
now on I shall look forward to reading the message on this page written 
successor. 


AE 
That Reminds Me: 
~ 
‘ 
SE 


are a people of contrasting 
emotions. The English call us a vola- 
_ tile people. We erupt suddenly overnight 
in headlines and our enthusiasms as sud- 
denly die away. We tend to laugh off 
serious things. Our schools teach knowl- 
edge without wisdom. Our tastes, as a 
_ people, run to scientific subjects rather 
than cultural. For the most part we ac- 
cumulate facts and that is why quiz pro- 
_ grams are so popular; it gives us a chance 
to display our miscellaneous knowledge. 
- But most of us don’t like to think. We 
leave that for radio commentators and 
newspaper columnists and we parrot their 
opinions. We can be callous to suffering 
in our neighborhood but a little girl in 
California falls down a well and money 
and sympathy pour in from all over the 
nation. We open our hearts and our 
_ pocketbooks to Community Fund drives or 
hospital drives and close our eyes to con- 
ditions which should be bettered in our 
communities. 
_ T am sure that each of us has been think- 
ing about this great country of ours, won- 
dering if we are on the right path and just 
where that path will lead us. An obscure 
_ French philosopher way back in the 15th 
century said “Every country has the gov- 
_ ernment it deserves.” I like to think about 
that expression; it has a way of coming 
back to me again and again. Have we, as 
Americans, the kind of government we 
deserve? 
In all the world’s history there never was 
a more thrilling chapter than the settling 


___ The people who lived in John Winthrop’s 

day, even in Ralph Waldo Emerson’s day, 
were no different than we. They dressed 
in different fashion; they didn’t enjoy so 
many creature comforts but their inner 
feelings were the same. They were con- 
cerned first with a living and then with 
their neighbors and their community. They 
worried about their government; they 
grumbled about their taxes. Their amuse- 


All the Blessings of Libert 


By GERTRUDE ALMA MAcPEEK 


ments were few and they were thrown back 
more upon their own intellects. They 
savored knowledge far more than the 
people of our day with all of our books and 
papers and modes of communication. 

Ideas are weapons and our fixed tradi- 
tions are established with the young. That 
is why the teaching of American history in 
our schools is all important to those of us 
concerned with the transmission of the 
ideals of our founders to the succeeding 
generations. We must make history real 
and interesting to our young people. They 
need to be impregnated with the aims of 
our forefathers. They need to realize the 
greatness of our country what it has 
meant to free men everywhere—what it can 
mean if we preserve our free institutions. 
We need not be apologetic for our govern- 
ment. 

Back in the 1920's it was smart to talk 
about the robber barons who had milked 
this country dry for their own gains. As 
a result many of our young intellectuals 
went abroad in disgust. It was smart in 
the 1930’s to pass sarcastic judgment on 
corporations and business leaders making 
them the goats for the economic morass in 
which we found ourselves and undermining 
the confidence of the people in their leader- 
ship. It was smart in the 1940’s to extol 
the Russians; everything this country did 
was wrong; everything Russia did was so } 
right. 

But in 1948 something happened. Our 
collective eyes have been opened and now ) 
we find that we need not apologize for our | 
government after all. The Marshall plan , 
has restored to us our dignity, as a people. | 
We have found that we can forestall Com- , 


munism; that perhaps we may even fore- 
stall war. And we have also learned that 
strife over racial issues and labor unrest | 
has been purposely fomented by small | 
groups of Communists who prey upon im- | 
pressionistic youth to arouse them to dis- | 
satisfaction with existing social conditions 
and by unscrupulous rere who » there- 


of America from the first day the Pilgrims 
set foot on Cape Cod to the rounding out 
of the west in our own time. 
©) 
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The first thing the Communists point to 
is the color problem. We don’t deny that 
it is a problem. The colored people them- 
selves, however, were scarcely aware of it 
until the New Dealers cunningly used that 
fact to stir up the negro vote. As a result 
the negro has become conscious of his 
power as a racial group and hence all 
racial groups are the prey of the Com- 
munists who would use them as tools to 
disrupt American democracy. We can pass 
statutes on civil rights, as the President 
so strongly insists, but unless a law be 
popular with the people, it cannot be en- 
forced. 

One hundred seventy-five years is but an 
afternoon in the process of history. Never- 
theless other nations have risen and died 
since our forefathers gathered in Philadel- 
phia and signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence July 4, 1776. Assuredly it took a 
large amount of sincerity and personal cour- 
age to be a signer. There were other mem- 
bers of that First Continental Congress, as 
you may recall, who attended the sessions of 
those first four days in July and then quietly 
disappeared. The fifty-six men who signed 
were not angels with wings; they were very 
real men from different walks of life, who 
were dissatisfied with the conditions under 
which they lived and who were trying to 
work out a new scheme of things. All but 
one—that one being Sam Adams—were 
moderately well-to-do. They had every- 
thing at stake economically. By their sig- 
natures, our small struggling nation was 
precipitated into war—the American Revo- 
lution. 

Immediately the populace was divided 
into two factions—Patriot or Tory. It was 
hopeless for the British to impose their will 
on the beginnings of a nation 3000 miles 
across the sea. They had only a few thous- 
and troops and most of these were centered 
in and about Boston. To win, the British 
would have to reconquer the entire terri- 
tory. It took six weeks of good sailing 
weather to bring men and supplies; some- 
times it was twelve weeks in bad weather. 
On the other hand, our Continental Con- 
gress could not allow even a remnant of 
the British army to parade about unmol- 
ested. We had to show force and it would 
take time to train and equip an army. 
American individualism, hostile to disci- 
pline, was even then a problem. From the 
very beginning of our nation, every man 
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has been a king, feeling himself as good as 
his neighbor and not taking kindly to laws, 
regional or local. Only a small number of 
Americans were willing to fight. Indeed 
they were not in an economic position to 
fight. They had crops to get in and 
animals to husband and men, women and 
children must ceaselessly work to keep 
ahead of the dread winter. The shadow of 
hunger was very real to the colonists. There 
was no corner grocery to run to for a 
bottle of milk or a loaf of bread. Every 
stitch of clothing was made by hand. And 
when a man went off to fight, his wife’s 
burden was immeasurably increased. 

So, most Americans enlisted for periods 
of weeks only and Washington complained 
about the dearth of public spirit in New 
England. When New England was cleared 
of the enemy, the Yankees didn’t want to 
go south to Jersey or to Virginia to con- 
tinue the fight any more than did the South- 
erners desire to come into New England. 
The total number of men who served in the 
Revolution was several hundred thousand 
from which all of us claim ancestry, yet in 
1776 Washington’s total strength was only 
18,000 men. 

When the British invaded New Jersey 
later in 1776, they caught their first signer, 
Richard Stockton of Princeton, a man 
famous for his horsemanship and as a 
swordsman. When the British took Prince- 
ton, Stockton placed his family in safe- 
keeping and took refuge with relatives. 
Some local Tories arrested him in the 
night, forced him to walk the many miles 
to Perth Amboy where he was thrown 
into an unheated cell and left without 
food and water for two days. Then he was 
taken to New York City and placed. in 
jail where hundreds of American patriots 
perished. He was tortured until his superb 
physique cracked and in 1781 he died, 
a broken wreck of aman. This is the price 
he paid to secure the blessings of liberty 
for all mankind. 

John Hart of Hopewell, N. J. was a little 
luckier than Stockton. Hart was 65 years 
old when he signed the Declaration. He 
was a farmer and a miller and he was sent 
to Philadelphia as “the most considerable 
man” of his community. Just a few 
months later, Hart had to abandon his 
home and his family and he was being 
hunted through the Sourland Mountains 
like a wild animal. All through the winter 
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Hart eluded the Hessians by sleeping in a 
different place each night. He could have 
fled the country safely except for his de- 
votion to his invalid wife. Hart had been 
a sturdy outdoor man; in six months his 
health was broken and in three years he 
was dead. 

These stories can be multiplied many 
times. The homes and personal property 
of at least fourteen signers were destroyed 
during the Revolution. These men paid a 
price for their courage. Everywhere the 
British landed along the coast, there was 
some eager Tory to lead them to the home 
of a signer. It happened in Georgia; it 
happened in Charleston; it happened in 
Newport, R. I., and in Massachusetts. These 
men did not write their signatures lightly. 
They knew exactly what it would cost. 

The Declaration of Independence an- 
nounced the birth of a new nation. It did 
something more. It set forth a philosophy 
which has been a dominant force in the 
western world these many years. Simply 
stated: Government is created by social 
compact. When necessity required some 
kind of control, the people got together 
and set up a government by popular con- 
sent. It was the function and purpose of 
this government, the founders said, to pro- 
tect men in their life, liberty and property 
—only Jefferson changed the phrasing at 
the last minute making it the pursuit of 
happiness. If the government fails to 
perform these functions, the founders said, 
it is the right of the people to alter it or 
to abolish it altogether. As in the May- 
flower Compact of 1620, so in countless 
frontier settlements, men came forward 
spontaneously and voluntarily to organize 
some form of a common government and 
from that basic idea we have today these 
lusty forty-eight states. 

Having set forth the basic ideas of our 
founders, let us consider briefly the tenets 
of Communism. In considering ideas, we 
must also consider the backgrounds from 
which such ideas spring. Karl Marx lived 
in the turbulent 1840’s—a hundred years 
ago. This was the time in which manu- 
facturing was expanding; many people 
were getting fabulously rich overnight. 
It was also an era of great intellectual activ- 
ity—in literature, philosophy and in reli- 
gion. The Protestant religion especially 
felt the impact of new ideas. Social 


changes brought about mass employment 
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of women and children and glaring evils 
came to light. This was what stirred Karl 
Marx to revolutionary activity and it is 
the same moral indignation over existing 
evils in our society today which attracts 
many intellectuals to his creed. 

The essence of Marx’ belief is this: in 
the struggle to acquire property and power, 
class struggles against class. Since the 
ownership of private property causes this 
struggle, the solution is to abolish property- 
owning classes and to transfer the pro- 
perty to the community which would eman- 
cipate the workers and abolish class strug- 
gle forever. The new society, free from the 
necessity to fight for power and _ posses- 
sions, would evolve its own philosophy and 
the state, which existed only to further 
class dominion, would wither away. Marx 
preached that “property is theft.” He 
sought to prove that, since work alone 
creates wealth, profits are stolen from the 
workers who create them. Capital, says 
Marx, is not private property since it is 
created by the co-operation of groups of 
working people from whom the fruits of 
their labor are being denied. 

Of course we can refute this logic in all 
sorts of ways. Yet, considering the era 
in which Marx lived, he had cause for his 
ideas. Any reader of Dickens gets a good 
picture of the awful industrial conditions 
of that age. By means of John Wesley 
and the early Methodists, who sought to 
apply religious principles to business rela- 
tionships, Britain first, followed more 
slowly by America, evolved a humane pro- 
gram of benefits to workers and brought 
our standard of living to a level unsur- 
passed in the dreams of anybody. 

The only way you can fight an idea is 
with another idea. I think we should know 
what Communism is and not be backward 
about discussing it. Let us consider our 
blessings and let us talk about them. As a 
capitalist nation, we have nothing to be 
ashamed of. There have been “robber 
barons”; there have been bad social condi- 
tions. We still have them and yet in spite 
of all, our standard of living gets higher; 
our social conditions better. 

Real wealth is land and what is contained 
in or on that land—minerals, crops, tim- 
ber, animals. We create goods from that 
wealth. But in our system of economy 
it takes a middleman—a man who has 
some spare change to invest in physical 
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properties—machinery, tools, payrolls, 
until the infant business gets going and the 
profits begin to come in. That is the 
essence of capitalism — the industrialist 
risks his capital but his wealth is made by 
his workers. Therefore each owes some- 
thing to the other and this is the system 
we have worked out to a fine degree in 
America. Our workers enjoy the greatest 
freedom and security, the highest standard 
of living of any nation in this world. 

Since colonial times the bulk of the new- 
comers to these shores were farmers and 
workers from the British Isles, Germany or 
Scandinavia. They promptly made for 
the new land in the west. They had the 
same religious and political concepts as the 
original settlers. They lost themselves in 
the interior merging completely into their 
environment. This remained true until 
1896 when the first influx of southern 
Europeans began to outnumber all who had 
come before. These people spoke a differ- 
ent language; they had a different religion. 
They came to work in the mines or fac- 
tories and they clustered in the cities. 
They did not blend into their environment 
but remained alien and aloof. They had 
come to America for one purpose—to 
make money. They were not interested in 
our political traditions. With the good came 
the bad—criminals, paupers, the handi- 
capped. European governments swept their 
almshouses of public charges and shipped 
them to America—the land of the free. 

Now, Washington, Jefferson and John 
Adams had warned their countrymen 
against free migration from countries 
whose people were wholly inexperienced 
in self-government but the second genera- 
tion of Americans ignored their warnings. 
By 1840 immigration had become so ex- 
tensive that loud objections were raised 
against it. Protestants especially were 
alarmed at the great influx of Catholics. 
Old stock Americans were incensed to see 
naturalized foreigners flocking to the polls 
under the direction of city bosses and vot- 
ing themselves into control of municipal 
governments. The remedy always hinged 
upon the personal whims of political 
leaders—men conscious only of votes— 
and so restrictions on immigration were 
delayed again and again. 

It was Henry Cabot Lodge, the elder, 
who took up the cry “Immigration is a 
peril to the Republic” and, opposed by 
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many members of his own party, Senator 
Lodge organized a drive against immigra- 
tion. He decided upon a literacy test and 
strangely enough was supported by Samuel 
Gompers and so in 1912 Congress finally 
passed a bill to close the gates. What 
happened? Taft, a republican President, 
vetoed it. It passed again in the next ad- 
ministration and Woodrow Wilson, a dem- 
ocratic President, vetoed it. Finally the 
bill was passed in 1917 during war hysteria 
over Wilson’s veto. In 1924 we passed the 
quota law based on the 1920 census which 
is still in effect. But the damage had been 
done. The southern European hordes had 
made a lasting impact upon the structure 
of our society. 

The American public school, of course, 
has operated to implant the old tradition 
in the new population but not with unqual- 
ified success. In some cases the effect has 
been to erase partially the tradition the 
newcomers brought from Europe without 
supplanting ideas developed in America. 
The result has been fogginess and uncer- 
tainty and results in a conflict of ideals and 
strange concepts of Americanism. Simi- 
larly we have remnants of the old Ameri- 
can stock consumed with fear of the new- 
comer, shrinking back into fanatical 
organizations like the Klu Klux Klan and 
being convinced that they and they alone 
uphold the ideals of the founders of this 
Republic. 

Hence we have a body of confused think- 
ing which is reflected in many ways—ideas 
of censorship which infringe upon the 
civil liberties our ancestors fought to main- 
tain. The issue between church and state, 
for example, which is being steadily worn 
down because the newer racial stock does 
not appreciate why our founders definitely 
placed this gulf between the two institu- 
tions. And we have lost, as a people, pride 
in workmanship and pride in personal in- 
tegrity which was a component part of the 
teachings of Protestantism and as a people, 
we turn more and more to Washington for 
personal aid. Such ideas are distasteful 
to us of old American stock. 

Now, in looking back over the 175 years 
that have elapsed since our government 
was formed, two things stand out. One— 
the permanence of our Constitution and two 
—the ideas contained in the Declaration 
of Independence. These are our measur- 
ing sticks. We began with a Constitution 
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that pleased no one; it was a compromise, 
but it was and has been the prevailing 
American doctrine. Only once has it been 
challenged—by eleven Southern states in 
1861. 

We may not like the scene as we view it 
today. Much fills us with distrust and un- 
easiness and yet we must expect change. 
All of us have nostalgic yearnings for the 
old days, but we must take what we have 
and build from there. We can’t turn the 
clock back or rectify the mistakes of our 
grandfathers. We must go on from here. 
But if those who follow us hew to the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence 
and to our Constitution, we shall not stray 
far, as a people, from the ideals of our 
founders. 

Consider what we have wrought. The 
whole world has been made over since 
the Constitutional Convention adjourned 
its labors but the organization it conceived 


HE “Spirit of ’76,” the booming can- 

nons, and the “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public” ring down to us over the years 
to symbolize the struggle which our fore- 
fathers carried on in order to gain and 
protect the rights which most of our citi- 
zens today hold dearer than life itself. 

Freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
freedom from want, and freedom from fear 
are the things for which millions of Ameri- 
can citizens have given up their lives since 
the founding of our nation, and doubtless 
thousands more will follow in their foot- 
steps. 

These four freedoms are symbolized to 
me in the security of my home; the care- 
free spirit of the small boy as he walks 
across Main Street with his books under 
his arm; the enthusiasm of high school stu- 
dents cheering the hometown football team; 
the reverence for God on the faces of men 
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is still doing business at the old stand. It 
has survived not only wars, but a worse 
strain of enormous expansion—in area, 
in population and in wealth. It has sur- 
vived the abolition of time and space as 
regards methods of communication. It 
has survived the addition to the electorate 
of 43 million voters without property qual- 
ification. 

Much that we hold sacred today will 
pass tomorrow. That is inevitable. The 
seasons come and go; seeds are spilled 
from the pods in the fall which take root 
of themselves in the spring. Let us not be 
dismayed. Let us continue to venerate 
the principles of our founders and to pass 
that veneration on to the next generation, 
to aid in securing for mankind all the bless- 
ings of liberty. 


Note: Miss MacPeel is Historian of Content- 
ment Chapter of Dedham, Massachusetts. 
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and women who enter churches and syna- 
gogues on Sunday morning. 

We see America in opportunity—the op- 
portunity that has been given to our chil- 
dren through superior educational facilities 
that they, too, may someday become great. 

A Republic founded upon faith in God 
and faith in one’s fellow man is our nation, 
to whose torch of liberty a darkened world 
looks with hope. 

Americanism to me is a constant struggle 
to preserve the truly American heritage 
“that government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.” 


Ep. Note: The above is the prize winning article 
of a county-wide contest sponsored by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Spartanburg County, 
South Carolina. The young writer is a member 
of the llth grade. He is the son of a member 
of Mary Musgrove Chapter of Woodruff. 
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By LorinE LETCHER BUTLER 


LAKE SUCCESS 


NE of the most important places in the 

world today is Lake Success. In 
every country it figures in the news, and 
the people of every nation hopefully look 
to the proceedings of the United Nations at 
Lake Success for a solution of the world’s 
problems. 

But Lake Success is just a name to many. 
The story of the lake itself, which gives its 
name to the village nearby, is not generally 
known. A visitor to Long Island might 
be disappointed in the United Nations 
headquarters at Lake Success; that is, if 
he were expecting some imposing building 
on the shores of a picturesque lake, with 
elaborate landscaping and adornment. But 
the “little pond,” as some might consider 
it, has been important in history long be- 
fore the history-making days of the United 
Nations. 

In fact, Lake Success was formerly 
known as Success Pond, though a very con- 
siderable pond it is—spring fed, covering 
about 75 acres, and no less than 70 feet 
deep in the center. Benjamin F. Thomp- 


son in his “History of Long Island”, which 
was written more than a century ago, 
describes Success Pond as a “beautiful col- 
lection of water” at Lakeville, and “one of 
the most interesting natural curiosities in 
this town.” 

Mr. Thompson tells us that the pond was 
called “Sacut” by the Indians, and through 
usage the name probably evolved into 
Success. He further describes the lake as 
being contained in a deep basin, situated 
on a high ridge, which can be seen at a 
great distance from the ocean. And so 
abundant are the springs which supply 
Lake Success that Mr. Thompson thought 
“at a comparatively small expense” it could 
supply the city of Brooklyn with water. 
But he complains that an unfavorable opin- 
ion concerning the project had been formed 
without adequate examination. 

Through the years the springs at the 
bottom of Lake Success have been unfail- 
ing, and the water is still clear, deep and 
cold as when the Indians roamed on the 
banks of Sacut, or fished in its waters, 
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An early effort in the ways of modern 
conservation was the stocking of Success 
z Pond with yellow perch, as related by Dr. 
Samuel L. Mitchill, an early Long Island 
resident. In the third volume of his “Medi- 
cal Repository”, he writes: “In 1790 my 
uncle, Uriah Mitchill, sheriff of Queens 
County, and myself went to Ronkonkoma 
Pond in Suffolk County, a distance of forty 
miles, in a wagon, for the purpose of trans- 
porting alive some of the yellow perch from 
thence to Success Pond. We took about 
three dozen of those least injured by the 
hook, and put all but two into Success Pond 
in good condition; and in two years there- 
after they had so multiplied as to be caught 
by the hook in every part of the pond.” 
And fishing seems to be still good for 
despite the fact it is posted water, small boys 
with fishing poles and worms haunt its 
banks, and the kingfisher—master fisher- 
man—is a resident in the neighborhood. 
On a summer’s day when the pickerel 
weed blooms at the edge of the lake, the 
kingfisher keeps his lookout in a red maple 
tree. The ragged flowers on the spike of 
the pickerel weed are a deeper blue than 
_ the plumage of the kingfisher. They are 
more nearly the color of the blue jay that 
swings on a wild grapevine. The kingfisher 
takes off when he sees a fish nipping circles 
in the surface of the water. He flies swiftly, 
uttering his creaking cry, and the white 
trimmings of his gray-blue plumage mark 
his course as he darts and turns in the 
gray-blue shadows. 
_ Lake Success is a popular haunt of birds. 
_ Here many varieties are lured by the con- 
-_- venient water—shallow enough at its edge 
for a bird to shake his feathers and splash, 
or take a drink—and by the abundance of 
berries and seeds of the plants and trees 
around the lake. 
‘The quietude is pleasing, too. The birds 
pay no attention to the “No Trespassing” 
signs and enjoy the advantages of Lake 
Success in their own way. There is the 
distant hum of traffic on Lakeville Road, 
and the drone of an airplane overhead, 


!” from the golf club 


even a golfer’s “fore! 


on its shore may drift across the water, but 
there is a satisfying serenity for birds and 
men in the vicinity of Lake Success. 
_ Perhaps it was the atmosphere of peace 
ee hat was the reason for its being selected 
as the site of the Dutch Reformed Church 


i which was built here in 1731. 


The land 
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was sold for 25s. by Martin Wiltsie to Ad- 
rian Onderdonk and C. Ryerson for the 
use, as the record states, “and benefit of 
the Reformed Netherland Dutch Congrega- 
tion of Hempstead to worship the Almighty 
God in.” 

The building also served as a court 
house, the county courts being held there 
until 1784 when the court house was com- 
pleted. During the Revolutionary War 
when the British occupied Long Island, the 
church was converted to the uses of the 
enemy. Perhaps they used it none too well, 
as it was repaired in 1786 and again served 
the Dutch Reformed Church. It continued 
as their place of worship until 1832, when 
the building was torn down. A new church 
was built at Manhasset and the congrega- 
tion joined there. 

There is history of another sort on the 
shores of Lake Success. In a bit of woods 
that edges an arm of the lake, a mighty 
boulder stands. And it stands alone—like 
a marker commemorating some important 
event. 

But so it does. It marks the place where 
the glacier stopped its grinding, crashing 
career during the Ice Age. The river of 
ice whose path is marked by the boulders 
it carried in its sweep over the land, ended 
its march at this point. The geologist al- 
most draws a line where the ice began its 
retreat. Beyond the line the character of 
the soil changes—and the terrain. The hills 
and valleys of the North Shore drop away. 
Without interruption Long Island now 
descends to the sea. Great boulders no 
longer rise in the woods or fields, and 
small stones are not forever being upturned 
by spade or plow. 

The great boulder on the edge of Lake 
Success marks the beginning of a new era 
in earth history. And if one would phi- 
losophize he might see an analogy between 
present day events at Lake Success and the 
earth-changing happenings of the past. 
Perhaps the cold distrust among nations 
will end at Lake Success—and with its re- 
treat like the Ice Age of the past, a new 
era be inaugurated for mankind. 

The name itself is propitious. Lake Suc- 
cess. 

Ep. Note: Miss Butler is a well known writer, 
therefore sells the products of her pen but also 
being a good Daughter of the American Revolu- 
tion, she has graciously contributed this interesting 


story to the Magazine. Her chapter is the North 
Riding Chapter of Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Curator General 


a joyful occasion this is! As 
we meet here this afternoon to dedi- 
cate our new Museum, we close the final 
chapter on a project that took sixty years 
to complete. As I stand before you taking 


_ part in this dedication, I do so with great 


pride and deep humility. I’m proud that I 
am privileged to serve in a Cabinet headed 
by a President General who had the fore- 
sight, the vision and the courage to under- 
take this building program. In my mind, 
she depicts the same strength of character, 


the same courage as did that little group of 
_ pioneer women who founded our great 


Society. 
I feel humble when I stand before you 
representing the spirit of women like Mary 


_ §. Lockwood, as I firmly believe if she 


could speak to you today she would tell you 
how very proud and happy she was that 
you had fulfilled the plan she had in mind 


when she made the motion in the National 


- Society at their first meeting in October 


1890, “That a suitable place be found in 
which to store the relics and belongings of 
Patriots that would be given to the National 
Society”. 

At the next meeting, December 11th 
1890, the Vice President General Presiding 
announced that the formal organization of 


the Society had been completed, and that 


a Committee on Revolutionary Relics had 
been appointed. Thus the Museum ac- 


: tually dates from the founding of the Soci- 


ety, although relics were housed for many 


years at the Smithsonian Institution. 


Upon completion of Memorial Continen- 


tal Hall, February 22, 1911, space was 


made available in the south wing for the 


growing collection of early American 
_ decorative arts and belongings of patriots. 


Then, when Constitution Hall was com- 


pleted and the L ibrary moved to their new 


quarters, the north wing of Memorial Con- 


~ tinental Hall was made available, then as 


our collections grew we were forced to use 


every available space to take care of the 
precious belongings. Only those of you 
who have worked in this department realize 
how badly we need this new Museum; we 
feel it will tell its own story to the legion of 
visitors who come to mark, read and learn 
its message. 

I know all of you will agree that our new 
Gallery is a thing of beauty. The propor- 
tions are fine. Thanks should go to Mr. 
Malcolm Rice, the architect, who conceived 
it and to Genevieve Hendricks, period in- 
terior decorator and designer, goes our 
appreciation for her splendid services in 
helping us to achieve these fairy-like shades 
of Williamsburg silver green which are 
the perfect setting for our various collec- 
tions. Many of the largest and _ best 
museums in our country have green gal- 
leries in them, but nowhere have we seen 
any gallery as beautiful. 

Our cases will be lined with the most ex- 
quisite shades of velvet, silk, chintz and 
toile, the color of each having been selected 
to harmonize with the particular articles to 
go in those cases. For example, a warm 
beige velvet has been ordered for our fine 
old collection of glass; a greenish-blue 
velvet for our silver cases. Although, our 
Museum is not large compared with some 
others in our country, it will rank with the 
finest. 

Two fine interiorly lighted jewel cases 
made of steel are now being constructed. 
They will be installed at the end of the 
gallery at each side of the arch. They will 
have shatter proof glass. These cases will 
safeguard our precious old pieces of jewel- 
ry. They are the gift of Susan Reviere 
Hetzel Chapter of the District of Columbia. 
I mention them because they are not yet 
installed. 

Down at the end near the jewel cases, 
we will exhibit men’s and women’s acces- 
sories. 

In the next alcoves will be glass on the 
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PARLOR SECTION OF NEW MUSEUM 
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left-hand side from where I stand; opposite 
will be china. Coming this way, there will 
be silver in the next alcove on the left. The 
baby clothes are opposite. Our baby clothes 
collection is very fine indeed. For this, we 
have picked a copy of an old chintz with 
a blue background and decorations of tiny 
rosebuds. 

At the other end in one of the two tall 
cases, is the Revolutionary uniform of 
Captain Olmsted. In the case opposite, is 
our 13 Star Flag which went through the 
Revolution. Revolutionary swords, pow- 
der horns and cartridge belts are in that 
end section. In the cases lined with Colon- 
ial red are some of our fine old pewter, 
tole and treen ware. You will notice the 
Hadley chest, the oldest piece of furniture 
in the Museum. Above it hangs the Molly 
Stark coverlet. 

Coming this way, are the two alcoves 
given over to toys and children’s acces- 
sories. The cases in one of these alcoves 
are lined with toile over one hundred years 
old, the gift of Genevieve Hendricks. For 
the other alcove, we have chosen a toile of 
the same mulberry tints so that the two sec- 
tions will balance each other in color. Now, 
for the center parlor section. You will 
notice the beautiful wood panelling above 
the mantel and in the dado around the rest 
of the gallery. This panelling greatly en- 
riches the gallery and is the gift of Mrs. 
Edmund B. Ball of Indiana. 

The mantel is nicely proportioned and 
simple, reflecting the design of the Adam 
Brothers. It is the gift of the John Reily 
Chapter of Ohio. Here with this delightful 
color for a background is the John Wollas- 
ton painting of Mary Lightfoot Allen. This 
portrait is one of the finest in our National 
Headquarters. John Wollaston was in the 
United States from 1749 to 1767. This 
portrait was painted during that period. 

We have brought out some of our finest 
possessions in the line of mahogany fur- 
niture. Among these pieces is the Catch- 
ings’ desk and clock, companion pieces 
which were always together i in Mrs. Catch- 
ings’ ancestor’s home and now we place 


them here to admired all. The 
Lafayette handkerchief hangs over the 
Catching’s desk, a Washington handker- 
chief hangs over the Hancock desk. And 
now the great center of interest in the par- 
lor section is the newly upholstered Chip- 
pendale sofa which belonged to Thomas 
McKean, Signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. This sofa was the gift of 
the Mary Washington Chapter, District of 
Columbia. Due to the efforts of Mrs. Sid- 
ney J. Lockner, State Museum Chairman 
of the District of Columbia, with the 
Museum Chapter Chairmen cooperating, 
it has been brought to pass that a sufficient 
sum has been raised by the D. C. Museum 
Committee to have this fine old sofa re- 
paired and re-covered in honor of the 
State Regent of the District of Colum- 
bia, Mrs. David L. Wells. The stunning all 
silk coral damask was made by Scalaman- 
dre and is a copy of a damask of the period 
of the Revolution. It is striking against 
this Williamsburg green background. As 
Curator General, I extend my gratitude to 
Mrs. Lockner and her committee for this 
outstanding piece of work. 

The stone hall through the archway is 
to be a part of our Museum and gives us 
not only a beautiful vista but also addi- 
tional space for displaying some of our 
treasures. 

We are grateful to all of you who have 
been instrumental in raising money for 
these new built-in cases. My own state of 
Florida has presented eleven. We have not 
brought our large cases upstairs yet be- 
cause we needed space today to seat our 
guests. 

In closing I want you to know our Cura- 
tor, Mrs. Cecil Norton Broy, and the other 
members of my staff have put in many, 
many hours of the hardest kind of work 
during the past months. And there are 
many days of difficult work still ahead be- 
tween now and Continental Congress, but 
we have brought into being a real work of 
art. Our D.A.R. Museum is a fitting trib- 
ute to our ancestors who founded this great 
Republic. 
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reap FEBRUARY 3, will go down 
in the annals of the Virginia Society, 
It was 
the day that brought the culmination of a 
dream of Virginia Daughters in general 
and of one dynamic and selfless member in 


as a day of historical significance. 


_ particular. As Mrs. H. H. Smith, better 
known as “Miss Annie,” executive secre- 
tary of the Kenmore Aesociation and Vir- 
ginia chairman, Kenmore committee, D. 
A. R., greeted the over 300 members assem- 
bled at Kenmore in Fredericksburg for the 
dedication exercises of the Betty Washing- 
ton Lewis Bedroom, we felt it was really 
Miss Annie’s day. Even the weather which 
had, for several days, been dark and rainy, 
brightened, and the sun shone clearly as if 

_ bestowing a blessing. 

In 1922 the ancestral home of Col. Field- 

ing Lewis, brother-in-law of George Wash- 
ington, seemed doomed for destruction. A 

realtor was planning to buy this historic 

estate and use the ground for an apartment 
_ development. Three attempts to save Ken- 
more by local citizens had failed. It was 
then that Mrs. Smith and her mother, the 
late Mrs. Vivian Minor Fleming, started 
_ a movement to preserve this shrine with 

the formation of the Washington-Lewis 
_ Chapter in Fredericksburg. Organized by 
_ Dr. Kate Waller Barrett, State regent, with 
this project in mind, a resolution was 
_ passed ‘by both the State and National 
societies, which later suggested that a 
separate organization be formed with the 
support and backing of the D. A. R. Thus 
was born the Kenmore Association of which 
_ Mrs, Fleming served as president until her 
death, to be succeeded by the present presi- 
_ dent, Mrs. Francis B. Crowninshield, of 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Smith has served as national execu- 
tive secretary and guiding spirit since it 
was founded. With over 2,000 members 
throughout the United States, she has 

welded together, with a group of officers, 
a working board of trustees and regents 
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Association, Inc. Mrs. E. B. Ball, of Mun- 
cie, Ind., is chairman of the board of 
regents. Serving the Association as 4th 
vice president is the Virginia State Regent, 
Mrs. Everett Lee Repass. 

Under the present regency of Mrs. Re- 
pass, the Virgina Society raised over $5,000 
for the endowment of the Betty Washing- 
ton Lewis bedroom. Tradition says Betty 
found her brother asleep on her fine four 
poster bed after his return from the Battle 
of Yorktown. 

Presiding at the dedication was Mrs. 
W. Henry Cloe, regent of the Washington- 
Lewis Chapter. The invocation was asked 
by Mrs. John H. Hoskins, of Lynchburg, 
state chaplain. Mrs. Sam Gates, of the 
Sycamore Shoals Chapter, Bristol, the one 
that presented the resolution to save Ken- 
more, led the salute to the Flag followed by 
the recitation of the American’s Creed with 
Mrs. Bruce D. Reynolds, of Charlottesville, 
Vice President General, leading. 

Welcome was extended to the visitors by 
Mayor C. M. Cowan, City of Fredericks- 
burg and Mrs. Mennis Gibson, first vice 
president Kenmore Association. Mrs. Ros- 
coe C. O’Byrne, President General, was rep- 
resented by Mrs. William V. Tynes, of Nor- 
folk, Registrar General, Mrs. O’Byrne being 
unable to attend. In her rich contralto 
voice, Mrs. Robert Cochrane of the Mar- 
garet Lynn Lewis Chapter, Roanoke, sang 
“America,” “Bless This House,” and 
“America the Beautiful.” 

The featured speaker of the day was 
Rear Admiral John Paul Barker Barrett, 
grandson of Dr. Kate Waller Barrett. 
Admiral Barrett warned his hearers that 
“the horrible possibility of World War III 
looms before us.” He appealed to Amer- 
icans to retain their faith in the future 
despite threats of the cold war. “We must 
not despair and if we hold to the ideals 
of the past with reverence, we cannot then 
despair,” he said. He called for the re- 
affirmation of faith in the principles of 
Washington and Lewis and all other great 
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Americans who dedicated their lives to these 
ideals and principles. 

The room was dedicated by Mrs. Everett 
Lee Repass, State Regent. In her dedicatory 
speech, Mrs. Repass said, “We have met 
today in this beautiful house, hallowed by 
the memory of a family, which more than 
any other is associated with the movement 
and the events which led to the establish- 
ment of this nation, dedicated to the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious freedom and 
to the recognition of the dignity of the 
individual. . . . We are here primarily to 
honor and to pay tribute to those men 


and women who frequented this home in 
ing. the past. . . . We pause for a moment to 
ety gladly acknowledge a debt of great grati- 
os tude to those who have worked so valiantly 
ttle and faithfully to restore Kenmore and to 
preserve it as a National Shrine... . 
a Especially do I pay tribute to the incom- 
rt parable hostess, always so friendly and 
ad gracious, our own Miss Annie who has wel- 
rg, comed hundreds, yes, thousands to Ken- 
the more. Her welcome always so warm and 
i generous, she makes everyone feel them- 
aoe selves to be her special guest. 
wel “We come to Kenmore which stands all 
ith original as it was built in 1752... . W e 
lle, do not just see the lovely old mansion 
alone; we feel also a deep sense of awe and 
by reverence, that we are in the presence of 
a the noble characters who peopled this house 
so many years ago. 
ai “And so we dedicate this room—this 
ul room which was a real retreat to Washing- 
- ton when burdened with the responsibilities 
ng of state and army— -this room to which he 
‘ came when in need of that encouragement 
* which was given so lovingly by his devoted 
ng sister—this room, the center of family love 
~ and loyalty which plays so large a part 
| in the life of all truly great people—this 
* room, endowed by the Virginia Daughters 
Ht of the American Revolution, in loving mem- 
t ory. We dedicate ourselves to fostering 
at those high ideals so beautifully exemplified 
I here at Kenmore, as we acknowledge with 
rs deepest gratitude our debt to them for the 
ws civil and religious freedom which we enjoy. 
st May we rededicate ourselves to the task 
Is of preserving these freedoms for which they 
. lived and died, so that we may pass them 


along, untarnished, to those who follow 
f after.” 
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MRS. SMITH, ADMIRAL BARRETT, MRS. REPASS 


Among the distinguished Daughters of 
the American Revolution present for the 
exercises were: Mrs. Julius Y. Talmadge, 
Honorary President General; Mrs. James 
B. Patton, First Vice President General; 
Mrs. Edwin S. Lammers, Recording Secre- 
tary General; Miss Laura C. Cook, Organiz- 
ing Secretary General; Mrs. William V. 
Tynes, Registrar General; Mrs. Van Court 
Carwithin, Historian General; Miss Helen 
M. McMackin, Librarian General; also the 
following Vice Presidents General: Miss 
Gertrude S. Carraway, Mrs. F. R. Burns, 
Mrs. J. DeForest Richards, Mrs. Roy C. 
Bowker, Mrs. Bruce D. Reynolds, Mrs. 
Chester F. Miller; also 15 states were repre- 
sented by their Regents. In the audience, 
which packed the halls and rooms of the 
mansion, were members from nearly all 
of the 84 chapters in the state. 

Following the program, the visitors en- 
joyed a tour of the house and garden, later 
going to the Community Center for lunch- 
eon where they were the guests of ithe Ken- 
more Association and the Washington- 
Lewis Chapter. The delicious menu appro- 
priately included old Virginia ham and 
gingerbread. 

It is interesting to note that a MEMORY 
BOOK is being compiled in which is en- 
tered the names of all Virginia chapters 
that contributed to the Endowment Fund. 
Also, in a separate section of the book will 
be recorded the names of individual donors 
who wish to honor a loved one with a 
special memorial. 


Mrs. Rosert W. Woop, 
Chairman, Virginia Press Relations. 
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Gap and established settlements in South 
Central Kentucky. Some few settlers had 
___ followed his example and erected forts in 


_the area. However, in 1776 the state of 


and the far reaches of Fincastle County, 
Virginia comprised what is now Kentucky. 
Tt was still the dark and bloody hunting 
ground of the Indians. 

In 1775 Colonel Richard Henderson of 
North Carolina, and other prospectors pur- 
chased from the Cherokee Indians 560,000 


Savage Indian tribes resisted fiercely all 
attempts of the white man to settle the new 
territory. Here some of the bloodiest bat- 
tles of the Revolution took place. In the 
seven years preceding the close of the Revo- 
jutionary War, 1,500 white people had 
been killed or taken prisoners and prop- 
‘ erty valued at 15,000 pounds had been de- 

stroyed. 

The Battle of Bryan Station and the Blue 
Licks—the last battle of the Revolution— 
was waged by Indians under trained Brit- 
ish officers and wrought fearful destruc- 
tion. 

In December, 1776, the Virginia Assem- 
bly approved the establishment of the new 
county of Kaintucke; in April, 1779, the 
first fort was erected in Lexington. Soon 
log cabins were built and the settlers sent 
back to the Mother Colonies for their 
families. Colonel Robert Patterson, one 
of the early settlers, at the age of twenty- 
one years had left his home in Bedford 
County, Pennsylvania in 1775 with a group 
of friends and three years later built the 
first log cabin in Lexington. 

Some months after, Patterson and seven 
of his friends started on the journey back 
to Philadelphia in order to purchase guns 
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and powder for the colony whose supply 
was rapidly being diminished. 

In the forest near the Ohio border the 
men were attacked by the Indians, and all 
but Patterson and one other were killed. 
Robert Patterson’s back had been slashed 
open by a tomahawk, and he was left as 
dead by the Indians. He revived and urged 
his friend to leave him there and continue 
on his way to the fort hundreds of miles 
away to warn them of the approach of the 
Indians. Patterson remained alone in the 
woods with some food and a pot of water 
and, much to the amazement of the rescue 
party from the fort, was alive when they 
returned three weeks later. His back was 
infected and putrid. He was carried to 
Philadelphia where, after three months of 
care, Robert Patterson recovered and re- 
turned to Kentucky. 

In spite of all those harrowing experi- 
ences, the next year Elizabeth Lindsey his 
fiancée, a rich girl who lived in a stone 
mansion in Philadelphia, came back with 
him through the wilderness to establish 
their home in the first cabin built in Lex- 
ington. This cabin was moved by the Pat- 
terson family to Dayton, Ohio, in 1905 and 
remained there until 1935 when Transyl- 
vania University and Dr. Jones, regent of 
the Lexington Chapter were instrumental 
in having it returned to Lexington and 
placed on the Transylvania campus. 

Education in the Western area of the 
North American continent had its inception 
when the Virginia Assembly of May, 1780 
approved the establishment of a Seminary 
of Learning in the Wilderness. The char- 
ter read as follows: “Whereas it is repre- 
sented to the General Assembly that there 
are certain lands within the county of 
Kentuckee, formerly belonging to British 
subjects, not yet sold under the law of 
escheats and forfeiture, which might at a 
future day be a valuable fund for the 
maintenance and education of youth and 
it being the interest of the Commonwealth 
always to promote and encourage every 
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design which may tend to the improvement 
of the mind and the diffusion of useful 
knowledge, even among its most remote 
citizens, whose situation in a barbarous 
neighborhood and a savage intercourse 
might otherwise render unfriendly to Sci- 
ence: Be it, therefore, enacted that 8.000 
acres of land within the said county of 
Kentuckee be set aside for the purpose of 
a public school.” 

Also, the Virginia Assembly set aside for 
the Seminary a perquisite of one-sixth of 
all the surveyors’ fees in the District of 
Kaintuckee. The endowment was placed in 
the hands of the following trustees: Col- 
onel John Todd, Benjamin Logan, Levi 
Todd, Samuel McDowell, John Bowman, 
Isaac Shelby, David Rice, Caleb Wallace, 
John Moseby, Walker Daniel, Robert John- 
son, John Craig, James Speed, and Christo- 
pher Greenup. 

Seven of these original trustees were 
killed by the Indians. 

By 1790 the Indians were practically all 
driven out of the confines of Kentucky and 
93,677 people had settled in the county, 
61,133 of them being free whites. In May, 
1798 Lexington had a population of 1,475; 
in 1814, she had increased to 8,000. 

The people who had gone from Virginia 
across the Wilderness infested with In- 
dians or down the Ohio River from Penn- 
sylvania or Maryland were intrepid, daring 
pioneers. They were people of superior 
talents who planned to develop in the woods 
a civilization comparable to the one they 
had left in the Mother Colonies. Such peo- 
ple were keenly interested in the new Uni- 
versity which was to rise on the land grant 
from Virginia. 

Certainly the new institution had need 
of much more than mere land, and feeble 
pleas for donations were sent back Fast. 
One appeal in the Transylvania Archives 
reads as follows: “The Trustees of Transyl- 
vania University will acknowledge with 
due sentiments their obligations to those 
authors who may furnish the University 
with copies of their works and to every 
inventor or improver of an useful machine 
who may bestow on it a model of his in- 
vention or improvement.” 

Much singular apparatus in the old 
museum attests the fact that the Im- 
provers responded whole heartedly to the 
appeal. : 
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Many gifts of money were also received, 
and an interesting inventory in the old 
library informs us that they obtained ten 
thousand dollars of which President Wash- 
ington and Vice President John Adams 
contributed one hundred dollars each and 
Aaron Burr, fifty dollars. 

In 1783 an Act of the Virginia Assembly 
named 25 trustees of the University—men 
who were outstanding in Kentucky at the 
time. They were as follows: John Bow- 
man, John Campbell, George Rogers Clarke, 
John Cowan, Isaac Cox, John Craig, Wil- 
liam Christian, John Crittenden, Walker 
Daniel, John Edwards, William Fleming, 
Christopher Greenup, Willis Green, Robert 
Johnson, Benjamin Logan, John May, Sam- 
uel McDowell, John Moseby, Thomas Mar- 
shall, David Rice, James Speed, Isaac 
Shelby, Edmund Taylor, Levi Todd, Caleb 
Wallace. The act also granted 12,000 addi- 
tional acres of escheated lands. The acre- 
age was to be exempt from taxation and the 
teachers and students exempt from militia 
duty. 

A Transylvania Trustee wrote in the 
Point of View column of the Kentucky Ga- 
zette—the second oldest newspaper in the 
Mississippi Valley, in 1787, “Wisdom and 
virtue are faithful guardians of liberty and, 
for this reason, it is incumbent upon ihe 
Trustees of Transylvania Seminary to be 
faithful guardians of wisdom and virtue. 
It will be sufficient to inspire tender minds 
of youth with reverence for the religion of 
their country and a sincere benevolence 
for all who profess it. The teachers should 
be chosen from the different sects and be 
made sensible that they are employed to 
enlarge the mind and not to hamper it with 
prejudices. They are to promote virtue 
“te the love of truth by their conversation 
and example.” 

The trustees were given the right to con- 
fer by diploma, signed by the President 
and five of the trustees, the degrees of 
Bachelor and Master of Arts. 

The Transylvania Land Company which 
was composed of John Bradford, renowned 
editor of the first newspaper in Kentucky 
and the second newspaper in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and other prominent citizens 
presented to the growing institution, Octo- 
ber 10, 1792, a lot, now Gratz Park, with 
a two story brick building. John Brad- 
ford became President of the Board of 
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Trustees which post he held for several 
years. 

In 1817 a program of expansion was ini- 
tiated and a spacious imposing building of 
brick and stone was erected but unfortu- 
nately, that building burned in 1829. Col- 
onel James Morrison, the benefactor of the 
Revolution, migrated to Kentucky in 1792 
and acquired wealth. He was President of 
the Board of Trustees of Transylvania and, 
at his death in 1823, left the University 
a bequest of $20,000 to endow a profes- 
sorship and $50,000 to be used to construct 
a new building. 

In an old scrapbook of Dr. Holley’s, Dr. 
Robert Peter, who wrote an authoritative 
history of Transylvania, says that he found 
the following account of the funeral of Col- 
onel Morrison which Dr. Holley had cut 
from a newspaper: “Agreeable to a resolu- 
tion of the Trustees of Transylvania Uni- 
versity (of which public notice was given) 
a funeral procession in honor of the 
memory of Colonel James Morrison, late 
Chairman of the Trustees of the Univer- 
sity, was, on Monday last, at 10 o'clock 
A.M., formed at the University and pro- 
ceeded to the Episcopal Church, where Dr. 
Holley, the President of the University, 
delivered an appropriate oration, preceded 
and followed with prayer by the Reverend 
Mr. Hall. The concourse of people was 
greater than we recollect ever to have wit- 
nessed on a similar occasion. The order 
of the procession was as follows: (1) Assist- 
ant Marshall. (2)Music. (3) Military 
Companies in Uniform. (4)Members of 
the Preparatory Department. (5) Fresh- 
man Class. (6)Sophomores. (7) Juniors. 
(8)Seniors. (9) Whig Society. (10) Union 
Philosophical Society. (11) Medical Class. 
(12)Law Class. (13)Graduates. (14) 
President of the University and Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees. (15) Trustees of 
the University. (16) Executors of the De- 
ceased. (17) Chaplain of the day and other 
clergy. (18)Mourners. (19) State Judges. 
(20) Members of Congress. (21) Members 
of the State Legislature. (22) Law Profes- 
sors. (23)Medical Professors. (24) 
Academic Professors. (25) Trustees of the 
town. (26) Citizens.” 

Gideon Shryock, celebrated pupil of Wil- 
liam Strichland of Philadelphia, was com- 
missioned to design and construct the build- 
ing. The result was the incomparable 
Greek revival temple which dominates the 
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campus. At the sesquicentennial of Tran- 
sylvania University in 1930, Judge Charles 
Kerr of Washington, D. C., said, “We are 
not only celebrating the Sesquicentennial 
of Transylvania, but also the centennial of 
the erection of the most perfect specimen 
of Greek art in America. The name of 
James Morrison, who was influenced by 
Henry Clay to donate a fund for the build- 
ing of this classic shrine, will be honored 
and revered as long as Morrison College 
shall stand. That he never should have 
viewed with enraptured vision the grace 
and beauty of a structure which the Athen- 
ians would have received with exultation 
and the Romans would have been proud to 
dedicate to Minerva, must ever be the sub- 
ject of supreme regret. Such is the classic 
beauty and perfection that, had it stood 
where stands the ruined Parthenon, Demos- 
thenes from the portico might have deliv- 
ered his immortal Philippics, or Pericles ex- 
tolled the Athenian dead.” 

So rapidly did the fame of Transylvania 
University spread that, before 1800, teach- 
ers of wide reputation had joined its fa- 
culty. Illustrious teachers from the East- 
ern Seaboard and from Europe located in 
Lexington “the Athens of the West” and 
added renown to the University. The 
Reverend James Moore, first rector of 
Christ Episcopal Church, was chosen as 
President and Professor of Metaphysics, 
Moral Philosophy and Belles Lettres; The 
Reverend James Blythe, Presbyterian min- 
ister was Professor of Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy; The Reverend 
Robert Stuart, Presbyterian Minister, was 
Professor of Ancient Languages. The 
President received a stipend of $500.00 a 
year with a home, and the other professors 
received $400.00 a year. The University 
Charter states that the school is non-sec- 
tarian and the proof is established by the 
fact that the Episcopal, the Presbyterian, 
the Methodist, the Baptist, and the Chris- 
tian Churches have furnished Presidents 
for the University. 

The course of study as outlined by the 
President and Trustees consisted of Pro- 
fessional—Greek, Latin and French and 
Bookkeeping; Non-professional—Geom- 
etry, Geography, Composition, Elocution, 
History, Politics, and Logic. When Dr. 
Moore retired from the Presidency in 
1794, Mr. Harry Toulmin, a close personal 
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friend of Thomas Jefferson, was appointed 
in his place. 

In 1799 a School of Medicine was estab- 
lished at the University, the fourth one in 
America. The staff was composed of two 
outstanding men, Dr. Samuel Brown, and 
Dr. Frederic Ridgely. In 1802 and 1805 
Dr. Elisha Warfield and Dr. James Fish- 
back were added to the medical faculty. 
Dr. Samuel Brown was a student of the 
internationally famous Dr. Benjamin Rush 
of Philadelphia, a graduate of Aberdeen, 
Scotland, and a student at the University 
of Edinburgh. Dr. Brown became famous 
through having introduced vaccination to 
America before 1820 when it was discov- 
ered by Jenner on the Continent. Dr. 
Brown had vaccinated “upwards of” 500 
people even before Jenner could gain the 
confidence of the French people in his ex- 
periment against small pox. 

Dr. Frederic Ridgley, of a distinguished 
Maryland family, studied medicine in Dela- 
ware and Philadelphia. He was surgeon to 
a Virginia Rifle Corps at 19 and served 
throughout the Revolution. He was the 
first to deliver lectures in the West and 
was privileged to teach Benjamin W. Dud- 
ley. Dr. Ridgely was celebrated as a prac- 
titioner. During his connection with the 
University he taught Materia Medica and 
Midwifery and served as a member of the 
Board of Trustees. 

In 1809 a former student of Transyl- 
vania was added to the Medical Staff. Dr. 
Benjamin Winslow Dudley had been born 
in Spotsylvania County, Virginia and had 
moved with his family to Lexington, Ken- 
tucky in 1786. He was matriculated at 
Transylvania University and studied with 
Dr. Ridgeley toward the Medical degree. 
He was graduated from the Medical School 
of Pennsylvania and pursued his studies 
further at the Universities of Paris and 
London. Dr. Dudley was the most eminent 
surgeon in the West, if not in the entire 
country. He performed operations in 
lithotomy and upon the eyes and cranium. 
He remained on the faculty from 1817 to 
1857. 

An interesting story has often been re- 
counted of a duel that was fought in 1817 
between two of the doctors. Some differ- 
ence of opinion arose as to policy and hot 
words passed. As a result Dr. Dudley 
challenged Dr. Drake to a duel, but Dr. 


Drake, who was evidently not skilled in 
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duelling, declined. His friend, Dr. Richard- 
son, accepted the challenge and Dr. Rich- 
ardson was seriously wounded. The in- 
guinal artery was severed, and he would 
have bled to death if Dr. Dudley had not 
stopped the flow of blood, bound up the 
artery and nursed Dr. Richardson back to 
health. Dr. Richardson taught in the 
Medical College until his death in 1844. 

Dr. Daniel Drake, according to Dr. Wil- 
liam Osler, was one of the most remark- 
able men in the entire field of medicine. 
He was born at Plainfield, New Jersey. 
October 20, 1785, was brought to Mason 
County, Kentucky in 1788, and in 1800 be- 
came the first medical student in Cincin- 
nati. In 1804 Dr. Drake practiced in Cin- 
cinnati and Maysville. He studied in 
Philadelphia and enjoyed a brilliant career 
there. He taught at Transylvania and 
Louisville Medical Schools, and organized 
the Medical College in Cincinnati. 

In 1821 only Harvard and Yale had 
more students than Transylvania. In 1829 
Transylvania had 240 students in her Medi- 
cal College, while Harvard had 182, and 
Yale had 64. By that time Transylvania 
had graduated 1,058 students. The first 
Medical Commencement in the Mississippi 
Valley was held at Transylvania in 1818 
when, for the first time, the M.D. degree 
was conferred. 

From 1799, when the Medical College 
was founded, until it was discontinued in 
1857, no less than thirty-five outstanding 
doctors and scholars had held the various 
chairs in the Medical College and sent out, 
all over America, their students who car- 
ried the true, scientific spirit of research. 

In 1818, Dr. Horace Holley, in many re- 
spects the most brilliant President of Tran- 
sylvania University, came to Lexington. 
Dr. Holley had graduated at Yale in 1803, 
had studied law, had entered the Ministry 
and had since 1809 been pastor of a Uni- 
tarian Church in Boston, where he was 
greatly loved and admired. Besides his 
learning and eloquence he possessed great 
personal charm and magnetism. Under 
his supervision men of great renown were 
engaged for the various chairs and Transyl- 
vania was the magnet which drew hundreds 
of students from all of the southern states 
and attracted noted personages from all 
sections of America and abroad. In 1821 
the personnel of the faculty was _note- 
worthy. The roster was as follows: The 
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Reverend Horace Holley, A.M., L.L.D.., 
President and Professor of Philosophy, 
Philology and Belles Lettres; Reverend R. 
H. Bishop, A.M., Natural Philosophy and 
History; J. F. Jenkins, A.M., Mathematics; 
John Roche, A.M., Languages; Constantine 
S. Rafinesque, Natural History, Botany, 
and Modern Languages. In the Medical 
College were: Charles Caldwell, M.D., In- 
stitutes of Medicine and Materia Medica; 
Benjamin W. Dudley, M.D., Anatomy and 
Surgery; Samuel Brown, M.D., Theory 
and Practice of Physics; W. H. Richardson, 
M.D., Obstetrics and Diseases of Women 
and Children; James Blythe, M.D., D.D., 
Chemistry. 

Mr. Alvin F. Lewis, M.A., Ph.D., in his 
“History of Higher Education in Kentucky” 
claims that these men were unexcelled in 
the country for their talents and acquire- 
ments. 

In the School of Science, Constantine 
Rafinesque, born in Constantinople in 
1783, the world renowned biologist—added 
luster to the University from 1819 to 1826. 
David Starr Jordan wrote of him in 1888, 
“No more remarkable figure has appeared 
in the annals of science. He wrote 932 
books in English, French and Italian about 
birds, fish, archeology, geology, fauna and 
flora of Kentucky, banking, wine making 
and other subjects. He also developed a 
‘cure’ for consumption.” 

Convinced that Rafinesque, who roamed 
the woods and fields of Kentucky for 
botanical specimens instead of remaining 
in the classroom, was wasting the time and 
money of the University, the scholarly 
_ President Holley dismissed him from the 
- faculty. Rafinesque, after pronouncing a 
fearful curse on President Holley, departed 
for Philadelphia where he died in 1840 and 
was buried in a potter’s field. 

Superstitious souls in Kentucky claimed 
_ that the curse of Rafinesque was consum- 
mated because Dr. Holley himself was dis- 
_ missed from the University on account of 


_ his advanced ideas and philosophy which 


_ did not meet with the approval of the sect 
and the church which, at that time, oper- 
ated the University. Certain religious 
_ groups had opposed the appointment of Dr. 
Holley as President, accusing him of being 
a heretic. John Bradford and others came 
- to his defense, declaring that he was a man 
of “unexceptionable” character and that his 
beliefs in Christian doctrines could not be 
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questioned. That Dr. Holley was exemplary 
in morals and high character, although 
fond of the theater, the races, and the ball 
room, was recognized by all. 

He possessed a spirit of tolerance and 
independence and, in accord with the prac- 
tice of a hundred years later, claimed the 
right to exercise his mental capacities above 
sectarian, narrow prejudices, to wage war 
against religious intolerance, to keep the 
institution open to all sects and creeds, to 
keep it a State University as it had always 
been designated by the state legislature it- 
self. The nine years of Dr. Holley’s ad- 
ministration had been the golden era for 
the Seminary in the woods with 558 gradu- 
ates and great prestige accruing to the 
school. But the persecution persisted and 
that exceptional scholar was forced to 
tender his resignation which was accepted 
March 14th, 1827. Dr. Holley accepted a 
position in New Orleans, but the climate 
did not agree with him and he was making 
his way North by boat when an epidemic 
of yellow fever broke out and, after five 
days of delirium, Dr. Holley succumbed 
to it July 31st, 1827. His body was lowered 
into the Gulf of Mexico. 

In 1924 Transylvania, learning through 
an Alumnus, that the field where Rafin- 
esque was buried was to be sold for a 
building site, sent Dr. McCartney, act- 
ing President, to Philadelphia to request 
permission to remove the remains of 
Rafinesque and they were brought back 
to Transylvania where they repose in a 
crypt in Morrison College. 

By his side lies Francois Bonfils, a 
Frenchman who occupied the chair of 
Romance Languages. St. Sauveur Bonfils, 
M.A., was a professor at Transylvania in 
1847-1848. He had been an officer in 
Napoleon’s army and after Waterloo went 
to Malta in search of his father. There, 
he was captured by Barbary pirates and 
carried to Algiers where he was kept in 
prison for two years. After his release, 
he went to Rome where he enjoyed the 
friendship of Madame Bonaparte and her 
daughter. 

In 1818 he made the acquaintance of 
George Crowninshield of Salem, Massachu- 
setts who was making a leisurely cruise in 
his private yacht, “Cleopatra’s Barge.” As 
a consequence of the political convulsions, 
M. Bonfils decided to accept Crownin- 
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shield’s invitation to sail with him to the 
United States. 

He devoted the last thirty years of his life 
to the education of the youth of his adopted 
land. For many years he was a tutor at 
Harvard. His close friend at the College 
was Dr. Alva Woods, who, was for a time, 
President of Brown University and later 
was named President of Transylvania Uni- 
versity. Professor Bonfils went with his 
friend to Transylvania where he occupied 
the chair of Modern Languages during 
1847-1848. Unfortunately, he died the 
following year at the age of fifty-one years. 
His wife and sons remained in Lexington, 
she operating a school for girls, and the 
sons graduating from Transylvania Univer- 
sity. In 1939 his grave was discovered in 
an old Episcopal Cemetery and his remains 
also placed in the crypt in Morrison Col- 
lege. 

In 1779 Transylvania also established a 
Law School, the fourth one in America to 
which the trustees called the foremost law- 
yers of the country. Colonel George Nich- 
olas was the first professor appointed. He 
was a Colonel of the Second Virginia Regi- 
ment in the Revolution and was a member 
of the House of Delegates and of the Vir- 
ginia Convention and assisted in the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. He 
was a member of the Convention that 
adopted the first Constitution of Kentucky. 
His knowledge of history and law was pro- 
found. Others in the Law School were 
the Honorable James Brown who taught at 
Transylvania from 1799 to 1805, and was 
later United States Minister to France. 
John C. Breckinridge, Vice President of 
the United States and Henry Clay “the 
Great Commoner,” who was three times 
candidate for the Presidency. 

The Board of Trustees for the years 
1818-1825 was composed of Henry Clay, 
LL.D., United States Senator and Secretary 
of State; Edmund Bulloch; Robert Trim- 
ble, LL.D., Judge of the Supreme Court; 
John Thompson Mason, A.M.; Robert 
Wickliffe; James Prentiss; Hubbard Tay- 
lor; John Pope; Lewis Sanders; Samuel H. 
Woodson; John Brown, United States Sen- 
ator; Charles Humphreys, Judge, Circuit 
Court; Thomas Bodley; William Taylor 


Barry, LL.D., United States Senator, 1818- 
1825. 

The Board of Trustees of the University 
of the Wilderness realized that no Univer- 
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sity could operate without books and im- 
mediately they set about to secure a library. 
Rev. John Todd donated his library which 
had to be hauled by wagon across the 
mountains from Virginia, and others con- 
tributed until in 1795 the library contained 
1,300 books. In 1815, there were 3,518 
volumes and in 1825, 8,000 well chosen 
volumes had been contributed for the use 
of the students. 

William Short. Secretary to Thomas 
Jefferson, returned from France with 2,000 
French books, many of which had the book 
plates of Marie Antoinette and others of 
the nobility whose lives were snuffed out on 
the guillotine. These were subsequently 
presented to Transylvania University. In 
1825 Dr. Charles Caldwell was sent to 
Europe with $17,000.00 with which to buy 
books for the Medical Library. 

In 1825 the Marquis de Lafayette, then 
68 years of age, returned to America which 
he had learned to love during the struggle 
for American Independence under General 
Washington. He made a tour of the West 
and stopped at Lexington, Kentucky. A 
celebration was held in the University 
Chapel where the students made speeches 
in English, Latin, and French. Nearly 
1,500 people attended the program and the 
dinner in his honor that evening. Lafayette 
was greatly impressed with the educational 
standards and accomplishments of those 
people in the Wilderness. He declared 
that his namesake Fayette County was the 
most fertile country in the world and the 
people highly cultivated. Lexington, he 
said, well deserves the name the “Athens 
of the West.” 

In 1867 Kentucky was divided on the 
slavery question and brother fought against 
brother; father against son in the fratri- 
cidal struggle. General John Hunt Mor- 
gan “the terrible raider” and the Honor- 
able Cassius M. Clay, the staunchest de- 
fender of abolition, as well as Jefferson 
Davis, the President of the Confederacy, 
were Transylvanians. Soldiers of both 
armies were quartered in Lexington at 
various times and Transylvania opened its 
doors to the wounded and dying of both 
Armies for five years during the war. 

Transylvania has always furnished many 
more than her quota in every war in which 
America has engaged. 

Transylvania has trained a larger per- 
centage of America’s statesmen—men who 
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have directed the policies of the nation— 
than any other small University. From her 
halls have gone out two who were Vice 
_ Presidents, fifty who were United States 
_ Senators, one hundred and one who were 
_ members of the House of Representatives, 
thirty-five who became Governors of States 
and Territories, three who were Speakers 
of the House, fifteen who were Cabinet 


lege and university Presidents, thirty-four 
_who were Ministers to foreign countries. 
Those great leaders and statesmen car- 
ried into the new western area of the United 
States, the wisdom and principles of virtue 
absorbed at the University. Stephen Austin 
founded Texas while Andrew Donelson car- 


republic of Texas; Henry Connelley was 
Governor of the Territory of New Mexico; 
ma Thomas Ford was one of the first Govern- 
ors of Illinois; William McKendree Gwin 
= helped to draft the state government of 


_ California and established the mint of Cali- 
- fornia, and Albert Kellogg was the founder 
of the Academy of Science of California 
and discovered sixty new species of plants. 
Stephen Thompson Mason was the first 

Governor of Michigan; Benjamin Gratz 


nth c 
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Brown was Senator and Governor of Mis- 
souri; John Chambers was Governor of 
Iowa; Thomas James Churchill was Gov- 
ernor of Arkansas; Shannon Wilson was 
Governor of Kansas Territory; Green Clay 
Smith was Governor of Montana Territory; 
James Whitcomb was Governor of Indiana; 
Richard Yates was Civil War Governor of 
Illinois; Carter Henry Harrison was Mayor 
of Chicago for five terms; Hugh Huger 
Toland was the “great surgeon of the 
Pacific Coast” from 1852-1862. 

Many Transylvanians also made valu- 
able contributions to education and to 
science and one could name dozens who 
have been leaders in these fields. However, 
we shall only name Ninian Wirst Edwards, 
the first Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Illinois and Dr. Charles Allen 
Thomas, President of the Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company, who played an important 
role in the production of the Atom Bomb. 

Through these sons and many others, 
Transylvania has disseminated through the 
Mississippi valley and farther West to the 
Pacific Ocean those qualities of heart and 
mind for which the University has been 
famous. 


Note: Dr. Winona Stevens Jones is the present 
State Regent of Kentucky. 
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Powe was not built in a day. The Na- 
tional Headquarters of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution was not built 


in a year. Building is a gradual process 
whether we erect structures with stone and 
steel or whether we build character by 
thought and study. 

As Chairman of the Building Promotion 
Committee my thoughts at this time are 
centered upon the final effort of our fund 
raising drive. The sands are running out 
on the present administration and at the 
close of the Fifty-Ninth Continental Con- 
gress this month we will have a grand re- 
capitulation of what we have accomplished. 

Before we make the final supreme effort, 
however, it might be well to look back- 
ward and see what has been accomplished. 
If we do that we may have a clearer under- 
standing of what lies ahead. A review 
therefore, of the Building Fund drive will 
serve as encouragement to all of us as we 
prepare for the last long mile of money 
raising. 

When the new building construction was 
authorized by vote of the Continental Con- 
gress two years ago it became necessary to 
set up a fund raising organization respon- 
sible for raising 900,000 or more dollars. 
Our President General set up a Building 
Promotion Committee and called upon me 
to be its National Chairman. 

Few of us realize the immense amount 
of work that is involved in organizing a 
nation-wide drive. It seems an endless 
task. However, the Promotion Committee 
began to take form within a matter of a 
few weeks. Regional vice-chairmen were 
appointed and gradually the plans to raise 
funds on the quota basis, were developed. 

Actually it took some months before the 
complete Building Promotion Committee 
could be functioning in every part of the 
country. And almost before we could reach 
our full stride it was time to hold the Con- 
gress of 1949. 

We all know what took place there. Con- 
tributions and pledges poured in and 
at the end of that Congress we were en- 


couraged over the splendid start sata had 
been made. The drive started to pick up 
momentum and we began to secure contri- 
butions from chapter after chapter. 

Not so long ago we passed the $500,000 
mark in cash on hand. The number of chap- 
ters which remained on the “no participa- 
tion” list dwindled down from some 400 
to half that number. More than twenty 
states are now on the list of those in which 
every chapter has sent in some contribu- 
tion to the building fund. Two states al- 
ready are on the honor roll, meaning that 
every chapter within their borders has sent 
in the cash for its per capita quota. North 
Carolina heads the Gold Star list and Rhode 
Island is second on the National Honor Roll. 

So we are indeed encouraged. We realize 
as never before the power of teamwork. The 
whole campaign, in fact, is a marvelous 
demonstration of what cooperation can ac- 
complish. It has been a case of thousands 
and thousands of loyal members working 
long and faithfully to secure the funds to 
put their chapters on the honor list. 

Back of this effort is another very ex- 
ceptional example of loyalty. We are 
proud to have a staff of workers at our 
National Headquarters who have the wel- 
fare of our organization close to their 
hearts. From the very first they volun- 
tarily organized into a special group to 
aid the fund. 

Their first big effort was a benefit party 
which raised over $2,400. This is all the 
more remarkable when you consider that 
we do not have a large staff. Our paid em- 
ployes at National Headquarters total 120. 
Last Christmas the staff organized for an- 
other worthy fund raising effort. They 
determined to raise all money necessary 
to furnish the rest rooms, complete even to 
the paint on the walls. Everyone has been 
engaged in raising money in a score of 
different ways. That’s teamwork of the 
finest kind. 

It is good to discern in all of this a 
strong demonstration of democratic proc- 
(Concluded on page 279) 
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SOLDIER HUTS 


HIRTY SOLDIER huts have been con- 

structed at Valley Forge according to 
the original specifications used by Wash- 
ington’s troops, and are located upon the 
exact sites where the various Continental 
Brigades encamped during the winter of 
1777-78, says the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Commerce vacation and re- 
creation bureau. 

These huts will provide an added attrac- 
tion this Spring and Summer for the 
thousands upon thousands of persons who 
will visit this historic spot. According to 
the reports of the park superintendent, 
more than 2,018,000 persons from all parts 
of the world visited this national shrine 
during the years of 1946, 1947 and 1948, 
many of those going there in early May 
when 50,000 dogwood trees are in bloom, 
one of the greatest concentrations of such 
trees in the world. 

In the rear of Washington’s headquar- 
ters, four huts of the Life Guards have been 
restored. These troops, composed chiefly 
of Virginians, were the nucleus of the 
model drill corps selected by Baron von 
Steuben to help him in training the army. 
Upon the Muhlenburg tract, also used by 
Virginians, ten buildings have been re- 
established, and fourteen others are scat- 
tered among the areas used by the troops 
of the other twelve colonies. 


hin 


AILEEN LEWERS LANGSTON 
Chairman Valley Forge Committee 


gton Slept Here” 


AT VALLEY FORGE 


Arranged in a manner to form company 
streets and also, to enable additional huts 
to be added from time to time, these cabins 
were recreated from the specifications is- 
sued by General Washington in orders 
dated December 18, 1777, which stated: 


“The Soldiers Huts are to be of the fol- 
lowing dimensions Viz: 14 x 16 each, Sides, 
Ends and Roofs made of Logs, and the 
Roofs made tight with Split Slabs, or in 
some other way, the sides made tight with 
Clay, Fireplace made of wood and secured 
with Clay on the inside, 18 inches thick, 
this fireplace to be in the rear of the Hutt. 
The door to be in the end next the street. 
The door to be made of Split Oak Slabs 
unless boards can be procured. Side Wall 
to be 61% feet high. The officers Hutts to 
form a line in the Rear of the Troops, one 
Hutt to be allowed to each General Officer, 
one to the Staff of each Division, one to the 
Staff of each Brigade, one to the Field 
Officers of each Regiment, one to the Com- 
miss Officers of two companys, one to 
every 12 Non-Commiss’d Officers and 
Soldiers.” 


Approximately 900 huts made up the 
original camp at Valley Forge. Washing- 
ton lived for a week in a tent, or marquee, 
declining more comfortable housing until 
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his men were provided with shelter in the 
log huts which they erected. This tent is 
preserved today in the Valley Forge Chapel 
Museum. It was used during the various 
campaigns as the Headquarters tent of the 
Commander in Chief of the American 
Forces. 

Washington and his generals chose to 
seek and fortify winter quarters instead of 
attacking the well supplied British troops 
stationed in Philadelphia, with the thought 
of retreating as far inland as Reading or 
Bethlehem, or wintering at Wilmington, 
Delaware. Hearing this, the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Executive Council, in session at 
Lancaster, sent word to Washington that 
the Council would withdraw men, supplies 
and financial support unless the Continen- 
tal Armies remained close to Philadelphia. 

History does not state conclusively who 
was responsible for deciding upon Valley 
Forge, 25 miles north of Philadelphia, as 
the site for Washington’s winter encamp- 


“Youth is not a time of life—it is a state of mind. 


as old as your doubt; as young as your selfconfidence, as old as your fear; as young 


as your hope, as old as your otseanlin 


esses at work. Behind it is another true 
example of Americans doing things the 
American way. We have not yet reached 
our final goal and we have much more work 
to do. But we are equipped to do it and 
we stand ready to complete the job. 
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ment, but many believed Guia “Mad 
Anthony” Wayne, who was born and 
reared nearby and knew this area and its | 
geographical advantages was influential 
in the selection of the high hills of this 
now famous and historic site. 


“Happy is that great commonwealth, 
Pennsylvania, Keystone of the mighty fed- 


elsewhere and to this splendid assemblage, 
no spot on earth—not the plains of Mara- _ 
thon, nor the passes of Sempach, nor the © 
place of the Bastille, nor the dykes of Hol- 
land, nor the moors of England—is so 
sacred in the history of the struggle for 
human liberty as are the hills of Valley 

Forge.” 


(“Washington and Lincoln”, an address 
delivered on June 18, 1904 at Valley Forge 
by the Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
LL.D.) 


You are as young as your faith, | 
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9 A.M. CHAIRMEN’S MEETING 
National Officers’ Club Room 
(Old Library, Administration Bldg.) 


NATIONAL DEFENSE DAY 
April 20, 1950 


2:30 P.M. DEFENSE MEETING i 
Constitution Hall 
Cecil Palmer, Speaker 


CECIL PALMER 


PALMER, famous British pub- 
lisher, author, journalist and publicist, 
will speak on April 20 at the National De- 
- fense Meeting. His speech climaxes our 
_ year’s fight against encroaching socialism. 
Mr. Palmer shares with John Flynn the 
view that in practical politics Socialism is 
a greater immediate menace than Commu- 
nism. 
Pang 23 years Mr. Palmer published 
for G. K. Chesterton, G. B. Shaw, Arnold 
- Bennett, and H. G. Wells, among others. 
Mr. Palmer is author of half a dozen 
books. 

He has written indefatigably in support 
of individual freedom and private enter- 
_ prise and against socialism, nationaliza- 
tion, state paternalism, and all their 
implications. 

During World War II he made in Eng- 
land more than 2000 speeches on behalf of 
the war effort. 
Last spring he spoke 45 times in the 
_ United States. He returned from England 
during October and has been speaking for 
_ eight months in cities in this country. The 
National Economic Council, Inc. sponsors 
_ Mr. Palmer in America. 
_ The National Association of Manufac- 
turers heard Mr. Palmer in December 1949. 
_ Their president writes that he made a “won- 
_ derful contribution to their entire three- 
meeting.” 
_ The Fort Wayne (Ind.) Chamber of 
Commerce says that “the objectiveness of 
Cecil Palmer’s presentation and his sincer- 


pie _ ity of purpose are making a priceless con- 
tribution to America’s understanding of 
socialism.” 


Mr. Palmer feels “at this hour, the world 
n general needs to reinstate the Christian 
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concept of behavior, and that surely em- 
braces the determination and desire to 
stand upon our own feet—to provide under 
Providence, for our own future and to ac- 
cept a libertarian way of life as the light 
of life and the art of living.” 


ALL AMERICAN COUNCIL OF ORGAN- 
IZATIONS OPPOSING COMMUNISM 


Commander George Craig of the Ameri- 
can Legion called a conference of repre- 
sentatives of one hundred organizations 
opposed to Communism. This conference 
was held at the Hotel Astor, New York, Jan- 
uary 28-29. As the President General, Mrs. 
O’Byrne, was unable to attend she asked the 
National Chairman of National Defense to 
represent her. 

This meeting was one of great impor- 
tance as its delegates represented million: 
of the citizens of our great country. 

Excellent talks were made by speakers 
who were well versed in their subjects by 
experience, study and training. The in- 
sidiousness of Communism, the fact that 
it is a later stage of Socialism, and the ex- 
tent to which it has permeated American 
life were clearly portrayed. 

At the close of the conference a com- 
mittee was appointed to study the programs 
of the cooperating organizations, to see if 
working together, though with each or- 
ganization independent and choosing its 
own methods, more cannot be accomplished 
in the fight against the common enemy. 

Of course our Society is interested in 
combatting the threat of Communism which 
we feel is such a definite menace to the 
American system. We will therefore be 
glad to cooperate in whatever way seems 
acasible i in the efforts of this worth- while 
group. 
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Since plans are now in the preliminary 
stage no definite accomplishments can be 
listed but we feel that this may be the be- 
ginning of an awakening on the part of a 
large group of Americans hitherto unaware 
of the perils to which our civilization is 
exposed. 


WOMEN’S PATRIOTIC CONFERENCE 
ON NATIONAL DEFENSE 


A group of representatives of thirty-six 
organizations which make up the Women’s 
Patriotic Conference on National Defense 
met in Washington January 26, 27, 28, 
1950. In view of the alarming reports of 
disloyalty among those in positions of au- 
thority in this country, it was encouraging 
to see the earnestness with which the dele- 
gates to the Patriotic Conference considered 
the problems of National Defense. 

Excellent speakers presented different 
phases of the problem and before its ad- 
journment the Conference passed _thirty- 
four resolutions, most of which directly 
concerned the preservation or strengthen- 
ing of the American Way of Life. 

We would recommend that our members 
secure copies of these resolutions and study 
them carefully. At the time of our Con- 
tinental Congress our Committee on Resolu- 
tions will be considering similar topics and 
it is always helpful if delegates have a 
previous knowledge and understanding of 
subjects under discussion. 

Other organizations have come to depend 
on us for clarification of point of view on 
subjects to which they know we have given 
time and thought. We can also clarify our 
own point of view by studying the stand 
taken by other organizations. 


One of the best speeches given at the 
Women’s Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense was that of the Hon. Richard M. 
Nixon, Congressman from California, 
member of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. His title was “Cold War Trea- 
son.” We give three quotations. 

“Many times people have asked me the 
question as to why Communists and those 
who engage in espionage for the Russian 
government, for example, cannot be con- 
victed of treason under the Constitution 
of the United States and receive the su- 
preme penalty, death. The reason for that, 
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of course, i 


s right within the Constitution 
itself. Treason, under the Constitution of 
the United States, means an act which is 
done in behalf of an enemy of this country, 
and the Soviet Union, neither in the thirties | 
nor during World War II nor at the present 
time is technically an enemy of the United 
States. 

“The Soviet Union was an ally of the © 
United States, of course, during World 
War II. Prior to that time it was not an— 
enemy of the United States, because there | 


had been no declaration of war, and, of _ 


course, at the present time there is no state 
of war existing between the two countries. 
So consequently—and this will surprise 


. 
some of you, possibly—even if a Commu- 
nist agent in this country were able to de- __ 


liver a formula, a secret formula, if such 


a formula could be written for a new _ 


type of hydrogen bomb, and deliver it into 
the hands of the Russian agents in the 


Soviet Union, he still would not be guilty of 


treason under the Constitution, because the 
Soviet Union is not an enemy of this coun- 
try. He would be guilty only of espio- 
nage under the espionage laws of this 
country, and, of course, the penalty is much 


less, running from five to ten years, depend- 


ing upon the gravity of the offense.” ..._ 
“And the second thing I want to point 


out is this: The Communists in this country, 


also, in addition to operating as a political 


party, are operating for the purpose of sell- __ 


ing economic and social ideas to our people 
through propaganda’ groups, through 
schools, Communist college professors, and 
the like. In this field, also, we find that — 


we are confronted with a difficult problem _ 


because, in so far as the Communist move- 
ment in this country represents simply an — 


economic idea, an economic idea which | 


in effect advocates that all the instruments — 
of production and distribution should be me 
owned by the state, with emphasis upon | 

state, complete state control, rather than 
upon individual initiative under our own 
system of government—even though that 


is the case, as far as our system of govern- © 


ment is concerned, as far as our Constitu- 
tion is concerned, they have a right to do- 
so, because in this country you do not have 


to be a Democrat, you do not have to be 3 


a Republican; you can be a Socialist or | 
you can even be a Communist, as far as — 
advocating and selling your ideas is con- e 
cerned, provided, again, that you do not — 
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use means that purpose.” 

“Then, the third point I want to make is 
this: People say, “Well, what about the fact 
that Communism is completely anti-reli- 
gious?” And it is, it is anti-religious; it is 
anti-Catholic, anti-Jewish, anti-Protestant. 
The only religion which the Communists 
believe in, of course, is the religion of Com- 
munism itself. 

“But here, again, under the Constitution 
of the United States, you can be an atheist; 
you can be anti-religious, provided, again, 
that you allow other people the same right 
under the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, to worship as they please, or not to 
worship, as the case may be.”. . 

When we understand the force with 
which we are dealing, the methods its pro- 
ponents use to spread its gospel and the 
powers and limitations of power faced by 
our authorities, we will be more anx- 
ious to help stamp out this menace, 
better able to recognize it in its initial 
stages and more vigilant to erect and main- 
tain proper safeguards for our freedom as 
exemplified in the American Way of Life. 


RosaLinD Ewrnc MARrrtTIN, 
National 


BRIT AIN’S ELECTIONS 


Some people liken the history of the west- 
ern world to a great pendulum swinging 
from side to side: in art from romanticism 
to realism; in politics from right to left; 
in philosophy from materialism to spirit- 
uality. 

The meaning of the British elections, in 
its broadest political sense, is that Britain 
has been caught up in the swing to the right 
which has occurred in other parts of the 
world. Within the British Commonwealth 
itself, the Socialist governments of New 
Zealand and Australia were voted out of of- 
fice. Socialist strength has declined in 
western Europe. Will the trend to the right 
continue is the big question. 

Labor began its rise in Britain in 1900. 
By 1945 it had won 61.9 per cent of the 
Commons seats. It now has but 50.6 per 
cent. A majority of 60 votes has dwindled 
to 7 over the combined opposition. 

Almost 85 per cent of those eligible to 
vote cast their ballots, an all-time British 
record. (Compare the approximately 50 
per cent vote at the general election in the 


U. S. in 1948.) 
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Labor in four and a half years in office 
has nationalized great segments of the 
economy: coal, railroads, aviation, electric- 
ity, Bank of England, overseas communica- 
tions. Plans for nationalizing iron and 
steel were laid. Social services were vastly 
expanded with free health care and food 
and housing subsidies. Full employment 
became national policy. 

In foreign affairs labor struggled with 
the problems of reduced economic power 
as a result of two world wars. In the 
Empire it yielded to nationalist pressures 
which led to the creation of the new states 
of India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon. It 
sided with the U. S. in the cold war. 

In the February elections, Labor held its 
own in lower class and industrial areas; 
the Conservatives in upper and upper-mid- 
dle class areas. But in the farming and 
middle class districts, the Conservatives 
gained heavily. The Communists lost the 
two seats they had held. 

Walter Lippman says, “The issues were 
not sharp and there is no reason to read the 
results as a popular uprising against the 
welfare state or even against a marked 
amount of socialized control of the financial 
and economic system. . . British Con- 
servatives, compared with old guard Re- 
publicans and Southern Democrats, are 
considerably to the left of center.” 

The election leaves the Labor party with 
government responsibility as the end of 
Marshall aid approaches. Its majority 
is not sufficient to put across measures the 
Conservatives oppose. 

Another important aspect of the indeci- 
sive election is the effect on Britain’s lead- 
ership in the anti-Communist fight in 
Europe. Her partnership with the U. S. 
in the cold war will not shift but it will 
be difficult if not impossible for the weak- 
ened government to act decisively. 

A major problem is settlement of Brit- 
ain’s sterling balances owed to India, 
Egypt, etc., incurred during World War II. 
The U. S. urges scaling down this indebted- 
ness so trade can be diverted to hard-cur- 
rency areas to earn dollars. 

Britain’s indecision will be felt not only 
at home but throughout the world. Great 
Britain is the key to economic integra- 
tion of Europe, as well as to the military 
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WORLD GOVERNMENT FIGHT 


The D. A. R. passed its first resolution 
against world government in 1942 and a 
very strong resolution opposing it in 1949, 

On June 7, 1949 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives 92 Congressmen introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 64 “to 
strengthen the UN and seeking its develop- 
ment into a world federation open to all 
nations, etc.,” the United World Federal- 
ists’ resolution. Later, other WG resolu- 
tions were introduced. All were referred 
to the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

On June 14, Flag Day, the D. A. R. 
called a meeting of patriotic groups with 
headquarters in Washington to make plans 
for fighting WG. From this came or- 
ganization of the Patriots Executive Com- 
mittee which pools knowledge and methods 
of fighting WG. 

In July WG hit the Senate when three 
different schemes were introduced as Con- 
current Resolutions: No. 56 (UWF and 
Meyer); No. 57 (Atlantic Union and 
Streit); and Senate Resolution 133 (Cul- 
bertson). 

Other resolutions were introduced in the 
Senate numbered 12, 52, 66, 72. All were 
referred to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Hearings before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee were held on Capitol Hill 
Oct. 12 and 13. Five witnesses voiced op- 
position, Mrs. Wm. D. Leetch after appoint- 
ment by Mrs. O’Byrne, appearing for 
D. A. R. A resume of this opposition 
testimony was mailed each chapter. 

Hearings on S. Con. Res. 12, 52, 56, 66, 
72 and S. Res. 133 were held before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee from Feb. 2-20, 1950. Propo- 
nents were given unlimited time to present 
their arguments, one speaking approxi- 
mately two hours. 

On Feb. 15, between testimony of pro- 
ponents and that of opponents, two assist- 
ant secretaries from the State Department 
(Dean Rusk and John D. Hickerson) took 
up the various proposals and demolished 
them by one. 

Dean Rusk used such terms as “danger- 
ous,” “disastrous,” and “irreparable harm.” 
The problem is not solved by a new organi- 
zation. The Soviet Union will not even ac- 
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cept the UN charter as it is. IIl-considered 

attempts to push UN further might offend — 
not only Russia but other nations and the 
U.S. would wind up with less friends than 
we have now... . There is no immediate or 
magical answer to getting together with 
Russia. We hope self-interest will even- 
tually dictate the wisdom of co-operation | 
to Russia, but its present conduct does not 

indicate it is aware of it.” 

John D. Hickerson in discussing a pledge 
of armed assistance anywhere in the world 
to a victim of aggression, said: “There 
are limitations to our military capabilities. — 
We cannot now guarantee to assist every 
corner of the globe at once with our armed 
forces. We must be careful not to confuse — 
and perhaps mislead the world by promis- — 
ing military assistance beyond our ability.” 

Atlantic Union would involve basic eco- 
nomic and social changes as well as changes _ 
in the structure of the U. S. Government, — 
Hickerson said. “Our participation would 
involve the ceding of power to some new 
authority in many fields, such as the con- 
duct of relations with other governments, _ 
control of our armed forces, taxation, im- 
ports, currency, exploitation of our natural 
resources and immigration. Are the Amer- 
ican people prepared to do so? To what 
extent? To what kind of authority? What 
process?” 

Opposition speakers were originally as- 
signed two days and ten minutes each to 
testify. Several were heard on Friday, Feb. | 
17. On Monday at noon, Chairman © 
Elbert D. Thomas adjourned until after 
ECA hearings are complete. More than 
50 were anxious to be heard. Is this a 
polite way of killing WG for the 8lst Con- 
gress? 3 

At the state level a great fight has been — 
going on. The Georgia Legislature re- 
scinded its 1946 resolution for world feder- — 
ation in January. . . . The fight to rescind 
Maine’s resolution was lost by one vote. | 
... A resolution to rescind was in Com- 
mittee in California. . . . A measure for 
World Government was being held in com- 
mittee in the New York Legislature. .. . 
Maryland and Virginia Legislatures have 
failed to rescind. 


Lota Lee BruinctTon, 
Executive Secretary. 
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Q* October 16, 1949, during the Found- 
ers Day observance at our Tamassee 
D. A. R. School, Tamassee, South Caro- 
lina, a new chapel was dedicated. It was 
_ the Gibson Chapel, presented to Tamassee 
in memory of her mother by our National 
Chairman of Approved Schools, Miss Edla 
Stannard Gibson, of Buffalo, New York. 
Because of this gift over 200 boarding stu- 
dents and 200 day students at Tamassee 
_ will now have a house of their own for the 
worship of God. 

It may well be added at this point that 
_ the chapel was built at a cost in excess of 
$30,000 and that an organ will be installed 
therein before Easter. 

The entire membership of our National 
Society appreciates Miss Gibson’s gener- 
osity in making this chapel possible. It 
should become a shrine at whose altars we 
shall ever give thanks for the achievements 
that have been wrought at Tamassee where 


bree is a picture produced by United 
Artists and is an odyssey of the Cana- 
dian Northwest covering the period from 
1905 to 1917 and featuring the vicissitudes 
of a Royal Northwest Mounted Police Ser- 
_ geant and his bride in their battle with cold 
and hunger, sickness and death, flood and 
fire, beast and foe, in the vast, white, silent, 
lonely wilderness, now the Province of Al- 
berta, 

Were this not so, 2,500,000 readers 
would not have made Mrs. Mike runner-up 
to Gone With The Wind in the best-seller 
list of modern pictures. On the other hand, 
it probably presented the producer with 
one of the most difficult adaptation prob- 
lems in the history of motion pictures. 
Which story was he to tell? How avoid 
the ever-recurring criticism, “You changed 
the book.” 

Here it was much more than a problem 
of condensing 300 pages of fine print, a 


e 
Committees 


| Schools 


Motion Picture Committee 
“Mrs. Mike” 


GIBSON CHAPEL, TAMASSEE 


the sunlight of God enters the lives of the 
mountain boys and girls who go to the 
school to secure an education. 
Bessie D. MILLER, 
State Chairman of Approved Schools. 


full day of reading, into 2 hours of motion- 
picture entertainment. In Mrs. Mike the 
authors throw into a short paragraph or 
two the outline of stark drama that could 
make an epic picture. 

Colorful! It is not difficult to under- 
stand the struggle Alfred Lewis and DeWitt 
Bodeen, who wrote the screen play, must 
have had with their visual-minded pro- 
ducer and director. The struggle probably 
began in the preparing of the story synop- 
sis and continued through the picture 
treatment. I suspect there were many 
dramatic treatments prepared. Those who 
sat in on production conferences were 
doubtless in agreement as to what should 
be kept and what should be deleted. It is 
certain there were several screen plays writ- 
ten before a final one was chosen. 

I wrote the preceding paragraph as a 
supposition, though I knew it to be a fact, 
in the hope that you might read Mrs. Mike 
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before you see the picture. This is once 
when I believe the reading of the novel 
will certainly enhance your enjoyment of 
the photoplay, for in so doing you will 
come to agreement with what the adapters 
and the producer did. As between an epic 
story of the spectacular in the life of a 
mountie and his bride in the wilderness, 
and the warm human interest of their ro- 
mance, you too would have chosen the 
latter. 

If I were an author—living or dead— 
and I had written a story into which I had 
put my heart and soul, I could think of noth- 
ing better than that some truly great motion 
picture artists would translate my story to 
the screen. For only so could it find the 
wings with which to reach an audience 
commensurate with the dreams of my am- 
bition. 

The authors of the novel Mrs. Mike are 
Benedict and Nancy Freedman. The life 
history of this story is extraordinary. In 
its first year it sold 1,150,000 copies. It 
was a selection of the Literary Guild. 
Reader’s Digest digested it. The New York 
Post ran a condensation. King Features 
syndicated it in a cartoon strip. Bantam 
Books issued 1,000,000 copies. Another 


HE Junior Membership Committee will 

hold its annual buffet supper in the 
Sapphire Room of the Mayflower Hotel on 
Sunday evening, April 16 at 6:00 P. M. 
This is an all-Junior get-together, and we 
hope to have with us all pages and every 
Junior who can arrange to be in Washing- 
ton at that time. Let’s have every state 
well represented this year! 

Miss Elizabeth Dische is arranging a 
program every one will enjoy, and Miss 
Louise Gruber has designed the decorations 
and small programs. Mrs. Richard A. Wier 
will serve as Chairman of the Hostess Com- 
mittee. 

Your National Vice-Chairmen of Junior 
Membership will report the work done by 
the committees in their divisions and will, 
in this way, give you new ideas to take 
home for future planning. Announcement 
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Armed Services. Still another edition is — 
on the way. 

The book is at once an odyssey of the 
Canadian Northwest in 1905, and a warm, 
human biography of a red headed girl from 
Boston and the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Policeman who wooed and won her. Al- 
ready translated into seventeen languages, 
Mrs. Mike is now coming to you in the 
universal language of motion pictures 
which I hope you will be enjoying and 
made happier by your acquaintance with 
the heroine and her Mountie. You and I 
have learned that through word-of-mouth 
reporting, by mentioning to an exhibitor 
a picture we want to see, we can add a 
golden multitude of patrons even when the 
novel has sold more than 2,500,000 copies. 


Note: If you wish to follow the argo- 
nauts of the dogsled, Mike and Mrs. Mike, 
on your map of Alberta, this was their — 
itinerary: Calgary ... Regina .. . Edmon- 
ton . . . Hendrick’s Hope—outposts of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company ... Lesser Slave > 
Lake ... Athabaska...Jussard... Peace 
River Crossing. 

Marion LEE MontTGoMERY, 
National Chairman. 


will be made of the scholarships that will 
be given for the coming year through the 
Helen Pouch Scholarship Fund. 

Your reservations for the buffet supper 
should be made with Mrs. William B, _ 
Blackburn, 100 Wellington Road, Alex- 
andria, Virginia, by April 13th. The price 
is $4.50, including gratuities and should => 
accompany your reservation. be 

Again the Junior members will hold a 
bazaar during Congress week. All com- 
mittees have been asked to send hand-made 
articles or gift items that are representative =—_— 
of their section of the country. We are — 
confident that every Congress-going Daugh- | 
ter will be interested in seeing our display. _ 
Won't you plan to visit it? 


Mary HEten Nortu, 


National Chairman. 
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-MEMPHIS—DOWN IN DIXIE, by Shields 


McIlwaine. 
The above titled book is the third volume 


by Charles. Hurd: reviews of 
which have appeared in our Magazine. 


outstanding individual characteristics ‘and 
to trace the growth of sectional societies, 
_ with special stress on the history, the tradi- 
_ tions and the personalities found in these 
cities. A fourth volume, this time on New 
Orleans, is to be released this spring. 

Memphis i is rich in history and for many 
years it has been the gay and colorful 
“capital of the mid-Mississippi cotton em- 
pire. It is nota large city for it is smaller 


veloped a society all its own. Mr. Me- 
Ilwaine has caught and portrayed with 
_ much feeling the spirit, the aims and the 
life of this fascinating place. 

In Overton Park there is a large rough 
stone, housed in a peristyle, which came 
from the ruins of ancient Memphis on the 
Nile. It is a relic all visitors want to see 
but the townsfolk of the city today are 
children of the present and are not inter- 
ested in ancient Memphis. As they sit 
in their houses high on the bluff above the 
great river, Memphis means to them the 
city of good abode and the great friendli- 
ness of the old plantation days. Not so 
-many years ago when strangers arrived in 
town, they were immediately called upon 
and a most cordial welcome extended and 
a gift of garden flowers was presented. 

__ The site of this southern city is not far 


“crossed the Mississippi and since that time 
many dramatic events have taken place. 
Spanish, French and Americans waged a 
fight over the rights of navigation of the 
mighty river. Lovers of adventure and 
wanderers from all over the country were 
attracted there in the hope of making a 
quick fortune but when the cotton trade 
began to decline, Memphis became one of 
the greatest lumber centers in America. 


Book Reviews 


By Frances Marsn TOWNER 


Steamboating was an exciting and well pay- 
ing business and many a story is told of 
colorful captains with their boats and 
crews. 

Time and time again Memphis was hit 
by epidemics of cholera and yellow fever 
and often they were so extreme that the 
streets were soaked with strong disinfect- 
ants, carbolic and lime. Undertakers used 
to drive up and down the streets leaving 
wooden boxes in the yards of the stricken 
families and at night they would come 
again to collect them. Funerals were 
simply impossible and the cemeteries were 
over-filled. But time and time again Mem- 
phis, with her unconquerable determina- 
tion, rose above the horrors and a clean 
city became a passion. 

Memphis has had many famous sires. 
Clarence Saunders was one of the most 
picturesque. He founded the Piggly- 
Wiggly stores and made and lost three large 
fortunes. Housewives rushed to his sales 
and were packed in so tightly that the doors 
had to be closed. Saunders built three 
beautiful homes and lost them all but 
people liked the way he faced his failures, 
for he squared his shoulders and started 
again each time. One of his last ventures 
was his own idea, “The Keedoozle,” but 
like his other ventures, the doors were 
closed and for good. 

No account of this unique city would 
be complete without the story of the famous 
Beale Street or of W. C. Handy, the father 
of American jazz who portrayed the sor- 
rows of the negro race in poetry and song. 
During World War II, Richard Hallibur- 
ton, who was one of the greatest adven- 
turers of the twentieth century, was claimed 
by Memphis. 

The growth of Memphis and its contin- 
ued struggle to free itself from epidemics, 
its gradual modernization and its entrance 
into the industrial field is most entertain- 
ingly told and much credit is given to 
Edward Hull Crump, an outstanding figure 
and a great boss in the political world. It 
is claimed that he demands absolute obedi- 
ence from his henchmen and in return he 
gives to the city an efficient government. 
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Memphis—Down in Dixie is well worth 
reading from an historical viewpoint and 
the author, though born in Alabama, has 
written a clear and understanding account 
of the city from its formation to the present 
day. Mr. McIlwaine believes that regional- 
ism is a method of understanding the 
United States one part at a time. 

Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York City. 
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THE GOD THAT FAILED, Richard Cross- 
man, Editor. 

The God That Failed is not only a con- 
fession of six outstanding men but it is 
a clear statement of their beliefs. At one 
time each saw in Stalin and his communism 
a new hope for humanity. 

The book is divided into six main chap- 
ters, one for each man, and each section 
is headed by a biographical note. The idea 
for such an informative book was conceived 
one evening when Richard Crossman, MP 
and Arthur Koestler decided to find out 
just why so many people joined or wanted 
to join the Communist party; and why 
later they were so glad to withdraw. It was 
decided to limit the list to a half dozen 
writers and journalists and to study the 
state of mind which caused them to become 
converts. The years 1917 to 1939 were 
selected, for during those years conversion 
to party lines was very common. 

All of these men had felt that Russia was 
strictly on the side of the workingman and 
these six intellectuals willingly described 
their journey into communism and 
their return. All had different personal- 
ities and they chose communism simply 
because they had lost faith in democracy 
—or thought they had. 

They soon found in the Soviet Union 
that the mind and the spirit were less free, 


more bent and twisted and more terrorized 


over than anywhere else in the world of 
today. They had been told that the Broth- 
erhood would offer to every man land, 
bread, peace, a job, a house, security, edu- 
cation and health. All racial discrimina- 
tion and other irregularities were abolished 
and the oppressed of the world and their 
friends came to feel that in Russia there 
was the start of a wonderful era. It is not 
strange that a great thrill shot through hu- 
manity and in many of the countries the 
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little man felt that something important 
and worth while was taking place. 

The book is filled with information that 
one cannot afford to miss. It relates what 
impelled these six men to become so sym- 
pathetic to Stalin, and what is of greater 
importance to us, what they saw and felt 
which caused them to change their minds. 
These are the kind of questions everyone is 
asking and the answers will be found in 
The God That Failed. 

Also one will find that democracy with 
all its problems is well worth fighting for 
and holding close to the heart. These six 
men went to Russia hoping to find a Utopia 
and they sincerely felt that the Soviets 
were sacrificing themselves for the salva- 
tion of the world. Instead they had a 
dreadful shock when they saw the back- 
wardness of life in Russia; the apathy of 
the crowds on the streets and the terrible 
housing conditions which made the towns 
appear as one huge slum. 

Two or three couples were forced to live 
in one small room divided by hanging 
sheets and they subsisted on starvation 
rations. They found that every word 
spoken or written was subjected to totali- 
tarian scrutiny and at any time might be 
produced as evidence against the speaker 
or writer. The Soviet worker was tied 
to his factory and the agricultural worker 
was tied to his collective. All were regi- 
mented and if a worker dared to leave his 
job he ran the risk of not being able to find 
other employment and to be deprived of 
living quarters and loss of wages. 

André Gide tells of being taken to visit 
the model town of Bolchevo where all of 
the inhabitants are convicts, housebreakers, 
pickpockets or murderers. The town 
started as a penal settlement founded on the 
idea that all criminals are invalids and that 
kindness and proper care can restore them. 
It was a flourishing town and a great 
achievement but later Gide learned that 
only informers and those who had betrayed 
their fellow convicts were allowed to live 
in this model settlement. 

As guests of Russia and possible con- 
verts, these men were shown all possible 
attentions. They traveled in great luxury, 
had the best rooms in the hotels and fine 
meals but when they got away from the 
officials they found nothing but direst pov- 
erty. A model collective was visited, one 
of the finest in the Soviet Union. They 
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went into several of the houses and there 
found an atmosphere of depression. All 
were alike. Each one contained ugly furni- 
ture and pictures of Stalin and nothing else. 
Any house could be exchanged at anytime 
for another without the tenant being aware 
of the change. The workers explained 
that these houses were just where they 
slept, for all their pleasures were found in 
the club. 

These six men have certainly made one 
thing very clear and that is the true value 
of democracy and a Republic such as our 
own. 


Published by Harper & Brothers, New 


THE PARASITES, by Daphne du Maurier. 


With great skill Daphne du Maurier has 
written a most diverting and interesting 
novel in which she has portrayed three lives 
and built them up to a startling climax. 
The Parasites topped the lead in the best 
seller list almost as soon as it was published 
and it is considered by many as the author’s 
best work. 

Miss du Maurier, who in private life is 
Lady Browning, is the grand-daughter of 
George du Maurier, remembered for his 
great thriller, Trilby. Her father was Sir 
Gerald du Maurier, actor-manager of Eng- 
lish theatricals, but the daughter, who is in 
her early forties, has written fourteen books, 
of which Rebecca and Frenchman’s Creek 
seem the best known and most popular. 
She has three children and is the mistress 
of a seventy room Manor. In addition has 
the unusual distinction of a background of 
three generations of du Maurier successes 
in art, stage and literature. 

The story deals with the Delaney family 
—Maria, a beautiful and very successful 
actress and the wife of Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham; Niall, brother of Maria a song writer 
who dreamed of producing a great sym- 
phony but who only had succeeded in writ- 
ing popular melodies, which everyone 
whistled or sang. Then there was Celia, 
the charming and generous sister who had 
talent as an artist, but who put aside her 
own ambitions to take care of her famous 
father and in helping with the care of 
Maria’s children. 
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The locale of the book is the drawing 
room of the Wyndham home, “Farthings,” 
one dark, rainy Sunday afternoon in De- 
cember. The family was all together and 
the constant drip-drip of the rain as it beat 
against the French windows had gotten on 
the nerves of all in the room. 

Suddenly Sir Charles, moved to extreme 
exasperation, exploded a bombshell. “Para- 
sites, that’s what you are—all three of you 
—just because you have traded since your 
early childhood days on the seeds of talent 
you inherited from your parents. Second, 
because none of you has accomplished a 
bit of honest work but has existed on the 
plaudits of your public; and third, because 
you prey on each other, living every day 
on dreams of what you want to do.” With 
this astounding charge, Sir Charles dashed 
madly from the room and was soon lost to 
sight in the great outdoors. He left his 
listeners amazed and shocked. 

From this outbreak, Daphne du Maurier 
has developed her narrative. Each Delaney 
reviews his or her life, not in silent think- 
ing but in a spoken account. With the pen 
of a true artist, the author carefully builds 
up her story. First she depicts the Delaney 
parents—the father a famous and tempera- 
mental singer who was always in demand, 
and the mother a dancer of great beauty 
and artistry. The “parasites” start to talk 
among themselves of their very unusual 
past as children of the Delaney team, the 
father whose voice reached to the hearts 
of all his listeners and the mother who held 
her audience spellbound with her graceful 
movements. 

The children had known nothing but 
theatres, rehearsals and hotels from their 
childhood. Between Maria and Niall 
existed a strange affinity which seemed at 
times almost spiritual. They both were 
aware of this great feeling which was evi- 
dent to all outsiders and it may have been 
a display of this close union which caused 
Sir Charles to explode. 

Such a subject had to be handled very 
carefully but Miss du Maurier, with extreme 
brilliancy, has drawn together the threads 
of a family life into a climax which one 
won't soon forget and she has made the 
Delaneys into a family which will long live 
in the memories of the readers. 


City, N. Y. 


Published by Doubleday & Co., Garden 
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( UESTION. Should delegates to Con- 
v tinental Congress be instructed as to 
how to vote for candidates? Answer. It 
has not been the policy of the National 
Society to recommend that the delegates 
attending Congress should be instructed as 
to how to vote. Of course there are cer- 
tainly two sides to this question. If a chap- 
ter has voted to give its support to a candi- 
date, it does seem a bit discourteous to 
come to Congress as a representative of 
that chapter and not vote as the chapter 
has requested. Yet on the other hand our 
elections are by ballot, which is of course 
a secret method of voting, giving each voter 
the right to cast her ballot as she deems 
best. To sum up the pros and cons of the 
question, your parliamentarian feels voters 
should be permitted to vote as they choose. 

Question. May a chapter regent who is 
a candidate for a state office vote at the 
State Conference where she is to be bal- 
loted upon? Answer. Yes, she may repre- 
sent her chapter at the State Conference 
as the regent of her chapter, cast her ballot, 
and, of course, vote for herself as the candi- 
date for that particular office. Being a can- 
didate does not bar one from voting. Right 
here please let your parliamentarian say 
this to those of you who are candidates 
for state offices—that it is not necessary 
for you to resign your chapter office just 
because you are a candidate for a state 
office. Just remember you might not be 
elected to that state office so don’t run the 
risk of being left without an office. Keep 
your office until you see what happens, be- 
sides resigning beforehand looks as if you 
were mighty sure of being elected to that 
state office. 

Question. Should state by-laws say at 
which session of the State Conference the 
election will be held? Answer. Yes, by 
all means put it in the by-laws and make it 
the last day of the conference for having 
the election late in the conference holds the 
members there. If the election is held early 
in the conference, folks whose candidates 
are elected feel the “show is over,” and 
those whose candidates fail of election 
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know the “show is over,” hence in both 
instances will leave before conference ad- 
journs. 

The following questions have been asked 
quite frequently during the past two 
months, so I will answer them through 
these columns. Question. Is it a good 
policy for a state to require in its by-laws 
that the candidate for the office of State 
Regent and for State Vice Regent must 
have held the office of chapter regent? 
Answer. No, it is not a very good policy 
to have this law, for in many cases some 
of the finest women in a chapter may never 
get up to the office of chapter regent, so 
leave the field open with as few restrictions 
as possible. 

Here is the other question bearing on 
the same line. Question. Is there a law 
in the National Society that a candidate 
for a cabinet office or a state endorsed Vice 
President General must conform to the 
following restrictions: That a candidate 
for these respective offices must have been 
a State Regent? Answer. No. Article 11, 
of the By-Laws of the National Society 
does not include such restrictions. Again 
the field is open. A candidate for a state 
endorsed Vice President General must be 
endorsed by a majority of the members 
present and voting by ballot at the State 
Conference of the state in which she is a 
member. The other restriction is: No 
member shall be eligible to a National 
Office until she has been a member of the 
National Society for at least two years and 
provided further that so called cabinet offi- 
cers may not be announced or proposed 
for any office until after the adjournment 
of the Continental Congress preceding the 
Congress at which the election of those 
offices is to be held. Therefore, you see 
that very few restrictions are placed upon 
our candidates for the National Offices. 
Needless to say that some very amusing 
letters have been received by your parlia- 
mentarian from many members contesting 
this person or that person’s eligibility to 
office, when if they would only refer to our 
By-Laws they could readily see whether 
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or not those candidates had conformed to 
the few eligibility requirements. 

Question. At a recent meeting we did 
not have a quorum as called for in the by- 
laws, so one of the members moved that 
the by-laws be suspended so we could pro- 
ceed to business. Was that legal? Answer. 
No, the by-laws can not be suspended to 
accommodate members at a meeting when 
there is not a quorum present. There must 
be a quorum to make the business trans- 
acted legal. 

Question. I am the recording secretary 
of our chapter and have been criticized be- 
cause I do not sign the minutes, “Respect- 
fully submitted.” Please let me know if 
I am wrong? Answer. No, you are cor- 
rect in leaving off the respectfully submit- 
ted. Minutes are a chronicle of what was 
done at the previous meeting, which you 
take down as you understand the transac- 
tions. When you read the minutes to the 
organization at the next meeting they are 
not your report but simply a statement 
of what was done and they do not have 
to be respectfully submitted. Your name 
signed to them, with Recording Secretary 
under it, is all that is necessary. 

Your next question though, is one that is 
so often asked by others: 


Must be 


respectfully submitted? Answer. Your 
parliamentarian is so old fashioned that 
she feels compelled to answer. Yes. But 
very few members these days do respect- 
fully submit them and it just seems to be 
completely out of fashion. So if you wish 
to follow the trend of the times it is all 
right to offer your report with only your 
name signed to it and chairman written 
underneath. 

Question. Our chapter has decided to 
amend its by-laws and have the officers 
serve for three years instead of two years 
as we now have. How can we get ourselves 
out of the two year term and into the three 
year term? Answer: This change will 
make your present officers serve one year, 
as you say this annual meeting ends one 
year of your present term, or four years. 
I suggest you place an asterisk by the sec- 
tion stating the term of office and then have 
a footnote saying what you will recom- 
mend. If you think best, let the commit- 
tee on revisions say here “This amend- 
ment shall not become effective until 1951”, 
or “The present officers shall serve for four 
years.” But I think not having the amend- 
ment to become effective until 1951 is bet- 
ter. Any way that your committee feels 
will give the least heartaches, let them word 
the footnote accordingly. 


Oi February 9 we were notified of the death of Mrs. Evie H. 
Robinson of Ruth Heald Cragin Chapter of Maine. Mrs. Robin- 
son served her state as Vice Regent 1911-1913 and as Regent 
1913-1915. She served the National Society as Vice President 


General 1917-1918. It is our sad duty to make this announcement. sa ats 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


HE District of Columbia Daughters of 

the American Revolution, through its 
Correct Use of the Flag Committee, pre- 
sented an American Flag to St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Georgetown, at the 11 
a.m. service on January 29, 1950. The 
Rev. Mr. William Sharp received the Flag 
which was presented in reverent memory of 
the communicants of Old St. John’s Church 
who served in the Revolutionary War. 

As Washington is recalling its earlier 
days this Sesquicentennial year, it is most 
appropriate that this church, dating from 
1794, when as a mission of Broad Creek 
Parish, Prince Georges County, Maryland, 
services were conducted by the Rev. Walter 
D. Addison, should be the recipient of this 
Flag. 

The Rev. Dr. Thomas Blommer Balch, 
Presbyterian minister in Georgetown, 1794, 
was most cooperative in helping Rev. Addi- 
son in his work. Dr. Balch lived in a home 
at 33rd and N Streets, which is now oc- 
cupied by a member of St. John’s Church 
who is also a member of this Society. This 
home was marked several years ago as an 
historic spot by the District Daughters. 

An interesting note is that the original 
building plans were prepared by Dr. Wil- 
liam Thornton, architect of the United 
States Capitol. 

In presenting the Flag, Mrs. David L. 


‘States 


“Success is getting what you want—happiness is wanting what you get.” 


Wells, State Regent, said in part: “As plans 
went forward for this service we learned 
that numbered among this church’s mem- 
bership are women who have served and 
are serving the D. A. R. with distinction. 
We are proud of this bond with Old St. 
John’s Church and thank them for their 
service and expressions of thoughtfulness. 
The objectives of the D. A. R. are three 
fold: educational, historical and patriotic. 

“Will you think with me for a moment 
about “a flag?” A Flag is not made; it 
is born; it grows. It is the soul of a na- 
tion; being the outward and visible pic- 
ture of an inner perfection. 

“The Flag of the United States of Amer- 
ica is symbolic of the vigor and courage of 
free men; from these characteristics its 
beauty comes. 

“As State Regent of the District of Colum- 
bia it is my honor and privilege to present 
to Old St. John’s Church this American 
Flag, which is given “In Reverent Memory 
of Those Communicants of Old St. John’s 
Church who served in the Revolutionary 
War.” 

Today St. John’s Church, Georgetown, 
fulfills an abundant life in service to the 
community. Active in the organizations 
of this church are many women who have 
also served with distinction. Among these 
are Mrs. Clearman, Mrs. Bramhall, Mrs. 
Green, Mrs. Dies, Mrs. Kerr, Mrs. McCul- 
lough, Miss Montgomery, Mrs. Sheffey, 
Mrs. Spengler and Mrs. Timberlake. 
H. BENNETT, 
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*Captain William Davis 
*Fort Strother 
*John Parke Custis 
*Jones Valley 
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*Ozark 
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*Charles Trumbull 
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*Abigail Hartman Rice 
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*Deborah Knapp 
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*Martha Washington 
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MARYLAND 


*Colonel Arthur Ewin 
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*Seminole 
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*Isaac Hull 
*Martha Ibbetson 
*Park Ridge 
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*Benjamin Du Bois 
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*Timothy Ball 

*White River 
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*Fincastle 

*Isaac Shelby 
*Jane Lampton 
*Jane McAfee 
* Jemima Johnson 
*Simon Kenton 


*Bon Chasse 
*Long Leaf Pine 
*Metaire Ridge 
*New Orleans 
*Spirit of °76 


Tallulah 

Amariscoggin 
*Elizabeth Wadsworth ! 
*Koussinoc 

Samuel Grant a I 


*Samuel Chase 
*Thomas Johnson 
*Toaping Castle 


Anne Adams Tufts 
*Betty Allen 

Bunker Hill 

Colonel Thomas Gardner 
*Colonel Timothy Bigelow 
Faneuil Hall 
Framingham 

General Sylvanus Thayer 
Lydia Darrah 

Lydia Partridge Whiting 
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MICHIGAN 


MISSOURI 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 


NEW MEXICO 


NEW 


NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
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Margery Morton PENNSYLVANIA 
Menotomy 
Old Colony 


Old North = 
Sea Coast Defense 


Alexander Macomb 

* Algonquin has 
Elizabeth Cass 
*Fort Pontchartrain 
General Josiah Harmar 
*Job Winslow 

*Saginaw 

Sarah Treat Prudden 


TEXAS 


*Captain John Holmes 

*General Henry Hastings 
Sibley 

John Witherspoon 

*St. Paul 


*Bernard Romans 
*Cotton Gin Port 
*James Gilliam 
*Rosannah Waters 
*Shuk-ho-ta Tom-a-ha 


IRGINIA 


Armstrong 


We stport WASHINGTON 


VIRGINIA 


*Anna 
Captain Josiah Crosby 
Margery Sullivan 
Mary Varnum 


Bergen 
Loantaka 
Short Hills 
Valley of the 


oF 


Delaware WISCONSIN 
*Butterfield Trail 

El Portal 

*Kit Carson 


Colonel Aaron Ogden 
*General Jacob Odell 
Knickerbocker 
Matinecock 

*Major Jonathan Lawrence 
North Riding 

Tarrytown 


per member 
STARS 
ALABAMA 


added 


*Yadkin River Patriots 
Bad Lands 


* Akron 

Canton 

*Colonel George Croghan 

Hannah Crawford 

Isaac Van Wart 

Lima 

* Mariemont 

Martha Devotion 
Huntington 

Massillon 

*Pickaway Plains 

Shaker 

Ursula Wolcott 4 

William Horney : 


CONNECTICUT 


to previously 
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*Colonel James Smith 
Fort Venango 
Germantown 
Jeptha Abbott 

“Merion 
Philadelphia 
Thomas Leiper 


SOUTH CAROLINA *Richard Winn 
TENNESSEE ici Fort Assumption 


*Colonel George Moffett 
Corpus Christi 

*John Davis 
*Lady Washington 


*Lieutenant William 


Brewer 


*Nacogdoches 


San Antonio de 


 *Six Flags 


Elisha Dic 
a Fort Maiden Spring 


Great Bridge 
Williamsburg 


Narcissa Whitman 


*Ann Royall 
*Bee Line 
*Blackwater 
*Daniel Taylor 
—*South Branch Valley 
West Augusta 


*Indicates Sue aia Roll a payment of $6.00 


listed 


*Anne Phillips 
*Cahawba 


 *General Sumter 


*Captain Alexander 
Cleveland 


de Neve 


Angeles 
*Oneonta Park 

Vicente 

*Sequoia 


hittier 


*General Roger Welles 

 *Fort McHenry 

*Potomac 


Cole Fairbanks 


*Ouibache 


*Captain Harmon Aughe 
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KANSAS" *Greenlee 
*Halifax Convention 


*Randolph Loving *Jacob F 
acob Forney 


*Susannah French Putney 


MARYLAND *Maryland Line Benjamin May 


NEW HAMPSHIRE *Mary Torr 
*Molly Stark 


NEW MEXICO *Lew Wallace 


NEW YORK * Abigail Harper 
*White Plains 


NORTH CAROLINA *Alexander Martin 
*Alfred Moore 

*Battle of Alamance 

*Battle of Elizabethtown 

*Benjamin Cleveland 

*Cabarrus Black Boys 

*Carolina Patriots 

*Caswell-Nash 

*Colonel Alexander 


*Major William Chronicle 
*Mary Slocumb 
*Mecklenburg Declaration 
of Independence 
*Micajah Petway 
*Miles Harvey 
Bright 
*Old Bute 
*Old North State 
*Richard Clinton 
*Ruth Davidson 
*Stamp Defiance 
*Thomas Hadley : 
*Upper Cape Fear 
*Warren 


*William Bethel 


McAllister * William Gaston 
RHODE ISLAND —*Colonel William Barton 
*Block Island 
*Colonel Robert Rowan 
*Colonel Thomas Roberson oc. *Sarah Scott Hopkins 
*Cornelius Harnett ide * Estacad 
*David Williams TEXAS Llano Estacado 
*Davie Poplar WEST VIRGINIA = * Buford 
*Dorcas Bell Love *John Chapman aot’ 
*Edenton Tea Party *Mondongachate 
— Buncomb *Shenandoah Valley 
‘lizabeth M ll Steel 
*Fort Dobbs WISCONSIN *Racine 
*General Henry William 482 STAR HONOR ROLL CHAPTERS San 


Harrington 184 HONOR ROLL CHAPTERS 


*General James Moore 


*General Joseph Winston 666 HONOR ROLL CHAPTERS as of Febru- 
*George Reynolds ary 28, 1950 


re 


No law perfectly suits the convenience of every member of the community; the only 
consideration is, whether upon the whole it be profitable to the greater part. 


—Livy: History of Rome 
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Ruth Lyon Bush (Port Chester, N. Y.) 
celebrated its fifteenth anniversary on Feb- 
ruary 8 with a reception and luncheon at 
the Pickwick Arms Hotel, Greenwich, 
Connecticut, in honor of the State Regent, 
Mrs. James Grant Park, and attended by 
National and State Officers and Chairman, 
and regents and members of other chapters. 
Mrs. F. Neill Rothacker, regent, presided. 

Floral decorations in the traditional red, 
white and blue, set off the beautiful birth- 
day cake, decorated with a shield and roses 
with the inscription “Ruth Lyon Bush 
Chapter, 1935-1950.” 

The regent read a message of greeting 
from Mrs. Frederick W. Dearing, organ- 
izing and honorary regent, who was un- 
able to attend because of illness. Mrs. 
Harry A. Leigh, Jr., and Miss Pauline E. 
Tingley, organizing members, were intro- 
duced. Mrs. Richard B. Alton and Mrs. 
Lorenzo Knapp were introduced as past 
regents of the chapter. 

Visiting chapter regents and members 
of the Westchester Regents’ Round Table 
were Mrs. Chester A. Garfield, Anne Hut- 
chinson; Mrs. Oscar A. Olson, Harvey 
Birch; Mrs. Lonzo M. Jenks, Jonas 
Bronck; Mrs. Harry Warfield, Keskeskick; 
Mrs. Richard G. Knowland, Knapp; Mrs. 
Philip H. Holden, Larchmont; Mrs. James 
A. Smith, Mount Pleasant; Mrs. Charles 
P. Oliver, New Rochelle; Mrs. Herbert V. 
A. Hall, Tarrytown; Mrs. Robert P. Smith, 
White Plains. Mrs. William Jay Willson, 
regent of Putnam Hill Chapter of Green- 
wich, Connecticut and Mrs. James A. 
Reilly, regent of Norwalk Chapter of Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, were also present. 

Among the guests were the following 
National and State Officers and Chairmen 
who extended greetings and described their 
activities briefly: Miss Edla S. Gibson, Vice 
President General and National Chairman 
of Approved Schools; Mrs. Thomas Henry 
Lee, State Vice Regent; Miss Page Schwarz- 
waelder, past Treasurer General and mem- 
ber of the Building Finance Committee; 
Mrs. George A. Kuhner, National Chair- 
man of Ellis Island; Mrs. LeRoy Mont- 
gomery, National Chairman of Motion Pic- 
tures; Mrs. Edward F. Madden, State Re- 


; 


cording Secretary; Mrs. Richard V. Lewis, — 
State Historian; Mrs. Frank B. Cuff, State 
Press Relations Chairman; and Mrs. Leslie | 
F. Smith, State Chairman of American 
Music. 
Another guest was Mrs. Groff of Ard- fe 
more, Pennsylvania, mother of the regent. ‘ices 
Mrs. Groff, a past regent of Merion Chap- i 
ter, Pennsylvania, read greetings from Mrs. ia ; 
William Leggo, present regent. 
Mrs. Park, the principal speaker, dis- 
cussed D. A. R. activities in a very instruc- 
tive manner. She explained in detail the 
use that is made of each member's 
and National dues. oh 


Mr. J. asa Neumann played a number 
of piano selections which were enthusi 
astically received. 
Harriet Grorr ROTHACKER, 
Regent. 


John Foster (Monroe, N. C.). Miss” 
Gertrude S. Carraway, of New Bern, N. C., 
Vice President General was the honor guest 
and speaker at the annual dinner meeting 


Hall the evening of November 10th, 1949. | 
Miss Carraway was presented by Mrs. 
Sam H. Lee, who spoke of the many ac- 
complishments of this National Officer and 
of her years of faithful service devoted to 
the promotion of the aims and ideals of the — 
National Society. Miss Carraway’s sub- 
ject was “A Backward Glance and A For- 
ward Look.” She spoke of the things the 
Society has done in the past and the | 
plans for the future. The diversified activ- “a 
ities of the members in educational, his- 
toric and patriotic fields was reviewed, and | 
the need at present of completing payment — 
on the new building being erected in Wash- 
ington was stressed. 
The speaker’s table was contered wit a 


Walter C. Crowell, chaplain, gave the a 
cation. Mrs, Frank T. Lander, regent, pre- 
sided. Musical numbers consisted of 
“Were My Song With Wings Provided”, 
by Hahnn, sung by Mrs. Sam Phifer, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Robert M. Iceman, and 
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4 
- 
. hn Foster Chapter, held in Phifer 


a piano solo, “The Scotch Poem.” by Mac- 
_ Dowell, played by Mrs. Iceman. 

_ While in Monroe Miss Carraway was the 
guest of Mrs. Sam H. Lee, who entertained 
at a breakfast at Hotel Monroe in her 
honor. Guests were officers of the chapter: 
Mrs. Lander, regent; Mrs. Olin B. Sikes, 
vice regent; Mrs. Walter C. Crowell, chap- 
lain; Mrs. Bruce Liles, recording secretary ; 
Mrs. Hal Love, corresponding secretary; 
_ Mrs. James H. Williams, treasurer; Mrs. 
~ Hoyle Griffin, historian; Mrs. Frank Mc- 
~ Collum, librarian; Mrs. Robert B. Neill, 
_ chairman junior membership; Mrs. Floyd 
Laney, publicity chairman; and Mesdames 
MM. H. Kuhn and J. L. Lineberger, of Lin- 


Eunice F. LANDER, 
Regent. 


Solomon Juneau (Shorewood, Wis.) 
celebrated its twentieth anniversary at an 
evening meeting at the home of Mrs. H. T. 
Kristjanson on December 21. 
Mrs. George A. Parkinson, regent, pre- 
sided and the program was in charge of 
_ Mrs. F. E. Zindler, first vice regent. Spe- 
cial vocal music was furnished by Mrs. 
_ _ Edward Langley, accompanied by her niece, 
‘Miss Priscilla Ott. The four charter mem- 
bers present, Mesdames Alice Bosley, C. C. 
_ Remington, J. L. Wolff and J. W. Sobel 
_ paid tribute to past regents and members 
and reviewed the chapter’s history and 
achievement during the two decades. 
_ The growth of the chapter to thirty-eight 
members parallels its enlarged program of 
activities. During the past year, due to 
_ the untiring zeal of the regent, Mrs. Parkin- 
son, the chapter was the second in Wiscon- 
sin to receive a star for its contribution 
to the National Building Fund in Washing- 
ton. In addition to the $222.00 contributed 
to this fund, the chapter gave $55.00 to the 
Wisconsin State Building Project, the 
restoration of the Surgeon’s quarters at 
Baraboo, Wis. 
It has always maintained a deep interest 
in educational work and this year a dona- 


, Wisconsin’s D.A.R. approved 
school. Northland College is an opportu- 
nity school where many of the students are 
self supporting. In recent years the stu- 
dents have been able to make and sell cera- 
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TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF SOLOMON JUNEAU 
CHAPTER 


a new potter’s wheel. The Solomon Juneau 
Chapter hopes to aid in raising the sum 
of $500.00 for the purchase of this wheel. 
Mrs. Earl Tower has worked zealously for 
this project and largely through her efforts 
the $180.00 contribution was made. The 
usual boxes of clothing and toys were sent 
this year to four of the approved southern 
schools. 

During the past summer Mr. and Mrs. 
E. J. Tower spent their vacation in tour- 
ing the south and visiting the approved 
schools in that section of the country. 

PHILLIPS SOBEL, 
Chairman Press Relations. 


Davie Poplar (Chapel Hill, N. C.) cele- 
brated its 21st anniversary at its Christmas 
meeting on December 14, 1949 at the home 
of Mrs. J. J. Wade. Co-hostesses were Mrs. 
J. L. Roberts, Mrs. Norman Gordon and 
Mrs. H. E. Sala. The vice regent, Mrs. C. 
E. Teagus, presided, due to the illness of 
the regent, Mrs. B. B. Lane. The home was 
artistically decorated in keeping with the 
Christmas season and a jar was conven- 
iently placed to receive contributions of 
pennies representing the age of each mem- 
ber, the proceeds to be applied to the chap- 
ter’s quota of the National Building Fund. 

Honor guests were the organizing regent 
Mrs. I. H. Manning, several charter mem- 
bers and past regents. Distinguished out- 
of-town guests were Mrs. W. H. Belk, hon- 
orary regent, past Chaplain General and 
Vice President General, and Mrs. J. S. 
Cobey, chairman of the Sixth District, both 
of whom made short inspirational talks. 
Mrs. C. M. Landis, mother of the hostess, 
was also a guest. 

A Christmas story, “Holy Morning” by 
Elizabeth Maddox Roberts, was charmingly 
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read by Mrs. U. T. Holmes, and a quartette 
arranged by Miss Lena Mae Williams sang 
carols, accompanied at the piano by Mrs. 
J. M. Williams. 

Contributions of leather and wool were 
made for Ellis Island. At the close of the 
meeting it was announced that the birthday 
pennies had been counted and amounted 
to $40.00, which included a generous gift 
by Mrs. Belk for the Building Fund. 

Report was made that a scholarship had 
been given to Crossnore School in memory 
of Mrs. Robert B. Lawson who passed away 
in the spring of 1949, to be known as the 
Estelle Ward Lawson Scholarship. Mrs. 
Lawson was a charter member, had held a 
number of offices and committee chairman- 
ships in the chapter, and was active and 
helpful in all phases of its work. 

Report was made also that the committee 
soliciting advertisements for the North 
Carolina Golden Jubilee Booklet had met 
with excellent success and had collected a 
total of $250. (This has since been raised 
to $300 and the ads are to be accompanied 
by a history of the chapter.) The dividend 
from this advertising together with the 
amount from the pennies and a previous 
credit more than covers the star honor roll 
requirement of $6.00 per member. 

An interesting feature of the afternoon 
was the presence of three generations of 
members, Mrs. Landis, her daughter Mrs. 
Wade and Mrs. Wade’s daughter, Mrs. J. 
L. Roberts. 

Delicious refreshments were served by 
the hostesses with Mrs. Teague and Miss 
Mary Cobb presiding at the coffee table. 


KATHERINE CARMICHAEL, 
Press Relations Chairman. 


Ganowauges (Richfield Springs, N. Y.). 
A significant historic service was held De- 
cember 4, 1949, in St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Richfield Springs, of which the 
Reverend Roscoe Conkling Hatch is the 
rector, when it commemorated the one 
hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the parish. The Right Reverend George 
Ashton Oldham, then Bishop of Albany, 
celebrated Holy Communion and preached 
the sermon. Following the service a re- 
ception was held in the newly decorated 
Parish House and a luncheon at which 
the three tiered birthday cake was cut. 
Miss Madeleine Elwood, member of Gano- 
wauges Chapter, read the history written 
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ST. LUKES CHURCH eta 
by her sister Mrs. William T. Welden, - 
former State Historian. 

The Rector is Past National Chaplain of 
the National Rainbow Association, and 
Mrs. Roscoe C. Hatch is New York State 
chairman of membership. 

Closely connected in interest with the 
founding of St. John’s Church was the cele- 
bration of the one hundred fiftieth anni- _ 
versary of the founding of St. Luke’s 
Church, Richfield, the Mother Church of 
St. John’s. 

St. Luke’s was the first Episcopal church 
in northern New York State. It was 


as Father Nash. 

Ganowauges Chapter, whose regent is 
Mrs. Merton Clarke, donated $80.00 
toward the repair of the belfry of St. Luke’s 
Church and thus assisted in the preparation 
for the sesquicentennial of this historic aS 
edifice. The marker in front of the church | 
was placed by Ganowauges Chapter. 

RipceLty LytLe Hatcu, 
Chaplain. 


Obadiah Taylor (Lowell, Ind.). The _ ae 
celebration of the 21st anniversary of the _ 
twin chapters, Margaret Bryant Blackstone _ 
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of Hebron and Obadiah Taylor of Low- 
ell was held in the First Methodist Church 
of Lowell on the afternoon of Nov. 22 with 
_ the latter chapter as hostess. Greetings were 
brought by Mrs. A. H. Moeller, State 
Treasurer, Columbia City and by past State 
~ Officers, Mrs. Joe E. Brown of the Julia 

Watkins Brass Chapter and by Mrs. Albert 
Hess of the Kentland Chapter. Mrs. James 
H. Little, organizing regent of the Obadiah 
Taylor Chapter gave a short but inspiring 
message while Mrs. Emily Bryant repre- 
sented the Margaret Bryant Blackstone 
Chapter. 

The high light of the afternoon was the 
_ splendid presentation of the work of the 
‘fen in its various departments by 
_ Mrs. Wayne M. Corey, State Regent. 

Schubert’s “Serenade,” “Londonderry 
_ Air” and “The Star-Spangled Banner” were 
instrumental selections greatly enjoyed. 


Following the music, Mrs. Frank Penning- 


MARGARET BRYANT BLACKSTONE AND OBADIAH 
ne ‘TAYLOR CHAPTERS CELEBRATE TWIN TWENTY-FIRST 


ANNIVERSARY 
Ps ton, organizing regent of the John and Mary 


Jackson Chapter of London, Kentucky gave 
a very interesting, illustrated talk on 
“Glimpses into the Past.” 
A social hour followed with Mrs. James 
ee Little and Mrs. Emily Bryant cutting 
birthday cake. 
BEULAH P. BRANNON, 
Regent. 


Norwalk (Norwalk, Conn.). The Christ- 

‘mas party and the birthday anniversary of 

Norwalk Chapter were combined on Thurs- 

_ day, December 15, 1949, to make the oc- 
casion one of the highlights of the year. 

' Entertainment for the afternoon, under 


_ the direction of program chairman, Mrs. 
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NORWALK CHAPTER COMBINES CHRISTMAS PARTY 
AND FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY 


Louis K. Hartman, was arranged to mark 
both the Yuletide and the 57th year of or- 
ganization. 

Birthday greetings were brought to 
Norwalk by visitors from Westport, New 
Canaan and Stamford. Mrs. Francis A. 
Reilley, regent, conducted the meeting. 

“As We Were 50 Years Ago,” a skit 
presented by a group of members, proved 
an amusing feature. The script was com- 
piled from minutes of old records. The 
setting was in the home of Mrs. Thomas 
Stearns, board member from Westport; the 
scene, that of a monthly board meeting. 
Characters portrayed were early chapter 
officers, gowned in authentic costumes of 
the period. 

Mrs. Ernest C. Albin, immediate past 
regent, and a member of one of Norwalk’s 
oldest families, portrayed the organizing 
regent, Mrs. E. J. Hill (Vice-President of 
the National Society in 1896). Mrs. W. 
Irving Hubbell took the part of Mrs. James 
Lawrence Stevens, program chairman; 
Mrs. Nelson B. Gorham as Mrs. B. M. 
Andrews, treasurer; Mrs. Lloyd Godfrey as 
Mrs. Joseph Fillow, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Edward S. Merritt as Mrs. Kate P. 
Hunter, corresponding secretary, and the 
hostess, Mrs. Stearns, by Mrs. Hartman. 

Schuyler A. Orvis, President of Yankee 
Doodle Chapter, SAR, addressed the gath- 
ering, calling for a united front to 
strengthen the expressions of individuals in 
our fight against the spread of subversive 
influences. The program was concluded by 
the singing of Christmas carols, with Mrs. 
Hubbell at the piano. 

Two charter members are still living, 
Mrs. Stevens, in Minneapolis, Minn., and 
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Miss Clara Hill, in Norwalk. Miss Hill, a 
daughter of the organizing regent, had 
been invited to cut the birthday cake, but 
was unable to accept, and Mrs. Harry Shu- 
felt, a relative, took over this pleasant task. 
Mrs. Gorham was at the tea table. 

Hostesses for the day were the regent, 
Mrs. Reilley, Mrs. Godfrey, Mrs. Lewis 
Ambler, Mrs. John Russell, Mrs. Fred 
Sturges, Mrs. Nehemiah Candee, Mrs. Peter 
Tiagwad, Mrs. Harold P. Mixer, and Mrs. 
Ward C. Green, who wore Mrs. Godfrey’s 
wedding gown of 1893. 

Maupbe R. Merritt, 
Publicity Chairman. 


Amos Mills (Wellesley, Mass.). Amos 
Mills Chapter has for several years pre- 
sented troop flags to new Girl Scout Troops 
organized in the public schools of Welles- 
ley. This year we have had some fine 
publicity on our work in this important 
committee, “Correct Use of the Flag.” 

On January 10 at a joint meeting of the 
troops in the Brown and Sprague Schools, 
Mrs. Emmanuel Stamm, regent, made the 
presentation and then introduced the State 
Chairman of Correct Use of the Flag Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Alden Cleveland, who gave a 
short and interesting talk on the flag. She 
gave each Scout and the leaders a copy of 
the Flag Code and urged them to study so 
they would be well informed on the correct 
use of the flag. 

On January 16 and 19, with the same 
ceremonies, flags were presented to the 
troops of Girl Scouts in the Perrin and the 
Fiske Schools, respectively. We felt a 


great deal of satisfaction in doing this good 
work for youth groups in our town. 


AMOS MILLS CHAPTER PRESENTED FLAGS TO GIRL 


MAGAZINE 


This chapter is very proud that we 
reached our goal and in November 1949 © 
our name was placed on the Gold Star | 
Honor Roll of the National Building Fund. e 

Apa D. Stam, 
Regent. 


Chief Tusquahoma (West ae 
La.). The handsome home of Mrs. Clifton — 
Mize was the effective setting for a brilliant 
tea given by the Chief Tusquahoma Chap- 
ter in honor of Mrs. John Newton Pharr 
of New Iberia, State Regent, Mrs. James 
Conway Liner of Monroe, First State Vice- 
Regent and Mrs. Albert A. Fredericks of 
Baton Rouge, State Recording Secretary, = 

More than three hundred guests called = 


between the hours of 3 and 5 o’clock, lin- a Miss 
gering in the drawing rooms to chat ‘with Ke te 
close friends. Gift flowers to the new . 
chapter of gladioli, camellia and pink mag- _ 
nolia blossoms, arranged in bouquets of — 
varying beauty and loveliness were a deco- — 
rative note in keeping with the grace and 
charm of the event. - 

In the business meeting preceding the 
tea, Mrs. Pharr installed the chapter offi- — 
cers: Mrs. Gilbert Stovall, regent; Mrs. 
O. N. Reynolds, vice-regent; Mrs. J. A. 
Rainbolt, recording secretary; Mrs. W. A. 
Montgomery, Jr., corresponding 
Mrs. Edward Koserog, registrar; Mrs. J. O. 
Miller, treasurer; Mrs. Roy Brooks, his- — 
torian; Mrs. Clark S. Butler, librarian; — 
Mrs. Jack Willis, chaplain. On behalf of — 
the organizing members, Mrs. Reynolds — 
presented souvenir plates of Memorial Con- | 
tinental Hall and of Constitution Hall to = 
Mrs. Stovall. 
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Mrs. Pharr outlined the various activities 
of the Society, historical, educational and 
Patriotic. 
_ Greeting the tea guests at the doorway 
were Mrs. Mize and Mrs. Reynolds. Stand- 
ing in the receiving line, which was headed 
by Mrs. Stovall were the honorees and 
_ Mrs. Edward Schneider, State Librarian; 
Mrs. Stanley Blower, district director; Mrs. 
aie _ W. E. Hicks, regent of the Pelican Chap- 
ter; Mrs. Percy Caldwell Fair, national 
of the Children of the Ameri- 


can Revolution Society; Mrs. W. Ross H. 
_ Lawrence, state president of the organiza- 
tion; Mrs. W. C. Oliver, vice-regent of the 
Fort Miro Chapter, and Mrs. Joseph Ren- 
wick, Mrs. Guy Stubbs, Mrs. T. O. Brown, 
ed Mrs. Victor Barringer, charter members of 
the Fort Miro Chapter. 
Assisting in receiving were Mrs. Charles 
Chisholm, Mrs. Archie Dickerson, Mrs. 
_R.G. Taylor, Mrs. J. L. Field, Mrs. John 
_ Lewis, Mrs. Amiee Cook, Mrs. Metris Bell, 
Mrs. Jack Willis, Mrs. Lewis E. Lee, and 
_ Mrs. Henry Hamilton. 
A replica in blue and gold of the official 
_ insignia centered the tea table, which was 
- covered with an exquisite cut-work cloth. 
On each star of the insignia was placed a 
_. white carnation. White tapers in silver 
candelabra flanked the centerpiece, and 
diagonally across the table a broad band of 
_ blue ribbon edged in white was used to 
_ represent the official ribbon of the organiza- 
tion. On the buffet was an arrangement of 

_ white gladioli. 

Mrs. J. H. Williams presided over the 
- guest book which listed out-of-town callers 
- from Ruston, Lake Providence, Monroe, 
_ Bastrop, Jones, Mer Rouge, Shreveport, 
_ Mansfield, and Oak Ridge. 

On December 9, 1949, Mrs. Gilbert 
Stovall was appointed as organizing regent 
_ by the National Board of Management, and 
on February 2, 1950, the Chief Tusquahoma 
Chapter was officially confirmed. 


Mrs. W. A. WHITFIELD, Jr., 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Johnstown (Johnstown, N. Y.). The 


fiftieth anniversary of Johnstown Chapter 
. was observed on the evening of September 
_ 17, 1949 in the historic James Burke’s Inn 
_ which is owned by and serves as the chapter 
house for Johnstown Chapter. 
Present for the celebration were more 
than one hundred members and guests, 
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including the State Regent Mrs. James 
Grant Park. Greetings were extended by 
the chapter regent, Mrs. Jason B. Copper- 
noll, and the following state officers and 
chairmen were presented to the chapter: 
Mrs. Charles D. Vedder, Director; Mrs. 
George A. Buchanan, Chairman of Ameri- 
canism; Mrs. Emerson H. Bull, Chairman 
of Genealogical Records; Mrs. Roscoe C. 
Hatch, Chairman of Membership; Mrs. 
Ernest H. Perkins, Chairman of National 
Defense; Mrs. William A. T. Cassedy, 
Chairman of Program; and Mrs. J. Glen 
Sanders, Chairman of Radio and Television. 

Following the introduction of guests a 
short memorial service was held for all 
departed members of the chapter. 

Mrs. Bethune M. Grant, Jr., a former re- 
gent, gave a review of early accomplish- 
ments. She said that the chapter was 
organized on the afternoon of January 25, 
1899, at the home of Mrs. Frances Fowler 
VanVliet, with 22 present and Mrs. Van- 
Vliet as regent. The first conspicuous 
event in the new organization was the pres- 
entation of the charter on August 31 of 
that year. 

Most appropriately the first great proj- 
ect was the marking of the site of “The 
Last Battle of the Revolutionary War” 
fought in Johnstown, a short distance to the 
north of Johnson Hall. 

In 1903 during the regency of Miss 
Jennie Foote, framed facsimilies of the 
Declaration of Independence were placed 
in each of the five public schools and the 
task of cleaning up and caring for the 
Colonial Cemetery was begun. This sacred 
one acre plot in the heart of the city was 
given by Sir William Johnson to be free 
for all, with no lots ever to be sold. After 
the Revolution this cemetery was confis- 
cated by the state with the other Johnson 
holdings, but was later given back to the 
city of Johnstown. A beautiful memorial 
arch was placed over the gateway to the 
cemetery by the Johnstown Chapter, which 
also paid for the care of the plot until 1919 
when the city assumed this responsibility. 

In 1923, during the administration of 
Mrs. R. C. Petrie, the historic James Burke’s 
Inn was purchased to be preserved and 
used as a chapter house. This unique old 
home with the trap-door in the parlor floor 
opening to a ledge of stone underneath, 
where Jimmy Burke kept his drinks cool, 
and the “Smoker’s Bench” across the front 
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of the building, is an intriguing place for 
members and guests alike, and on the eve- 
nings when the chapter entertains the 
lighted windows gleam again as they did 
in the long ago when they beckoned the 
weary traveller to stop and “rest awhile.” 

An autographed copy of “Lighted Win- 
dows” from Helen Q. Lathers radio script 
entitled “Old Inns and Taverns” which was 
presented over station WENT last year, 
was given Mrs. Coppernoll, and is prized 
very highly by her, describing as it does so 
well the lighted windows of “The Inn.” 

Mrs. Raymond C. Petrie gave a brief 
summary of the “Last Twenty-five Years.” 
She spoke of the work being done to pro- 
mote good citizenship among the school 
children, and of various projects to further 
the national welfare, in which the local 
chapter has participated. The work of the 
American Indians Committee and Ellis 
Island, and that of the committee of Ap- 
proved Schools of which Mrs. Bessie D. 
Miller, one of Johnstown Chapter’s own 
members is the New York state chairman. 

The regent then introduced the honored 
guest speaker of the evening, Mrs. James 
Grant Park, who told of conditions as ob- 
served by her during her recent trip 
abroad. She expressed the opinion that the 
basic factor underlying the strength of the 
United States during its entire existence, 
is the fact that it is a spiritual country, 
founded upon belief in God. 

Vocal selections were rendered during 
the program by Mr. Leonard W. Grant, 
one of Johnstown’s outstanding baritones. 
His rendition of “The Lord’s Prayer,” 
“This Is My Country” and the closing song 
“God Bless America” with all joining in the 
chorus, gave each one an inspiring memory 
to retain of Johnstown Chapter’s Fiftieth 
Anniversary. 

Following the program tea was served 
with past regents Mrs. John L. Potter and 
Mrs. Raymond C. Petrie, pouring. 

Mrs. James B. CopPERNOLL, 

Regent. 

Ep. Note: The regent informs us that a report 
of this meeting was sent us on October 1, 1949, 


but it never reached this office, presumably having 
been lost in the mail. 


Fort Atkinson (Fort Atkinson, Wis.). 
Fort Atkinson Chapter held a guest lunch- 
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eon on February 1 in the parlors of the 
Methodist Church with more than seventy 
members and guests present. The tables — 
were appropriately decorated with red, 
white and blue streamers and American | 
Flags. A delicious luncheon was completed _ 
with a cherry dessert in honor of George 
Washington. 
Mrs. D. C. Converse, the flag chairman, 
read an article from the National Geo-— 
graphic Magazine on our Flag. Mr. R. R. 
Marshall, the music chairman, presented a 
trio consisting of Mrs. Sheldon Vance, Mrs. © 
L. C Whitford and Mrs. Lawrence Becker, 
accompanied by Mrs. J. A. Strommen, and | 
they sang “Dear Land of Home” and | 
“Trees.” 
Special guests for the meeting were Mrs. 
John Petersons and her daughter Legita, _ 
and Miss Zenta Leipeskalns, displaced per- _ 


sons from Latvia, who have made their — 
home in Fort Atkinson. The regent, a 
D. R. Notbohm, welcomed these guests, ex- _ 
pressing the feeling of having something in _ 
common with them as they are present-day 
pilgrims and she hoped they would enjoy _ 
the privileges of freedom our forefathers — 
pioneered. 
Mrs. John Roberts, the good citizenship | 
chairman, and also the State Registrar, | 
presented each of the three guests with 
manuals on Citizenship—American and © 
German translations. The former Latvians 
expressed their pleaure and “none 
after which there was a moment of silence © 
and then the trio sang “My Prayer.” 
Mrs. John Haight, program chairman, 
presented Thorpe Merriman, a Fort At- 
kinson attorney, who talked on “Commu- 
nism as It Affects Our County.” Mr. Merri- 
man is fully qualified to handle this subject = 
as he was with the C.I.C. during the war, 
which was the F.B.I. within the Army. His 
advice on how to cope with this menace is 
for the members of the D.A.R. todo asthey 
have been doing—bring before the people 
the ideals and principles their Forefathers 
fought for and with an affirmative attitude — 
extol the benefits of our government and 
way of living, always upholding our Con- | 
stitution and the Bill of Rights. 
The meeting closed with everyone sing- 
ing “God Bless America.” 


Matiitpa Horn Notsoum, 
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Jamestown (James- 
town, N. Y.). James- 
town Chapter was or- 
ganized in the early 
part of April 1900. 
The first meeting took 
place at the home of 
Miss Stella Broadhead, 
who had been named 
as organizing regent. 
Thirty-one women en- 
rolled as charter mem- 
bers, one of whom was 


MISS STELLA 
BROADHEAD 


Deen daughter of a soldier of the American 
Revolution, Mrs. Maria Cheney Hall, and 
she was honored by being named as honor- 


ary vice-regent, an office she held for the 


rest of her life. 
At the first meeting it was decided that 
the newly organized chapter should be 
_ called the Jamestown Chapter. Miss Broad- 
head was elected each year to the office of 
- regent until 1918 when she became New 
York State Regent. After two years of 
service she was once more elected as regent 
of Jamestown Chapter and served as such 
until her voluntary retirement in 1932. 
_ For over thirty years she guided the chap- 
ter with an unfailing devotion to the high 
aims and principles mapped out by the 
National Society. 

Looking back over the past fifty years 
_ several things are noted as outstanding 
achievements. The Revolutionary Soldiers 
_ Grave Committee, with the cooperation of 
the four other D. A. R. chapters in Chau- 
_ tauqua County, published in 1925 a pamph- 
Jet containing the names of some 235 sol- 
__ diers of the Revolution who either at some 
time lived in Chautauqua County or are 
_ buried there. With the name of each man 
_ is given a brief sketch of his military serv- 
ices, place of burial and names of immedi- 
ate family connections. This pamphlet has 
_ proven to be a valuable source of authentic 
information for later descendants to trace 
their family line back to a soldier of the 
Revolution. 
_ From year to year the chapter has pur- 
_ chased the National Society Lineage Vol- 
_ umes and placed them in the James Pren- 
_dergast Library for the use of the general 
public. 
__ In 1928 the chapter sponsored the forma- 
tion of a local society of the Children of 
the American Revolution. The society 
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took the name of the wife of a Revolution- 
ary soldier—Lois Fenton. Both she and her 
husband are buried in the Fluvanna Ceme- 
tery, Chautauqua, N. Y. The Lois Fenton 
Society, at present the largest in New 
York state, has an active membership di- 
vided into four groups according to age 
levels, the Primary, Junior, Junior High 
and Senior High. 

About 1930 the city of Jamestown ac- 
quired the Fenton Mansion, the former 
home of New York State Civil War Gov- 
ernor, Reuben E. Fenton. The city allo- 
cated various rooms for the use of veteran 
organizations and patriotic societies and 
the D. A. R. was given one of the first floor 
drawing rooms. The chapter suitably re- 
furnished this room and continued to use 
it for meetings until the early months of 
World War II. The Selective Service 
Boards of the city badly needed proper 
office space and the Jamestown Chapter 
considered it a patriotic duty and privi- 
lege to turn over this room to its use. 

July 27, 1940, the five D. A. R. chapters 
of Chautauqua County—Jamestown, Fre- 
donia, Falconer, Westfield and Silver Creek 
—as their national jubilee project, placed 
and dedicated a boulder at South Mills, 
near Forestville, N. Y., to mark the site of 
the birthplace of Mrs. Mary Smith Lock- 
wood, a “pen” founder of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

In May of that same year the chapter 
voted a gift of $500.00 to the library of 
the newly organized Extension College of 
Alfred University. This gift was given in 
tribute to the organizing regent, Miss Stella 
Florine Broadhead. Since that time mem- 
bers of the chapter have taken active part 
on the Citizens Committee of the college, 
and now are helping energetically in the 
establishment of the Jamestown Community 
College which is to succeed the Extension 
College in September 1950. In October 
1949 the chapter unanimously voted to act 
as one of the sponsoring organizations of 
the new school. 

In 1941 a Grandmothers’ Club was 
formed by a group of grandmothers of the 
chapter. Its original purpose was to en- 
courage and assist Lois Fenton Society, 
C. A. R. Not long after war was declared 
our government hospitals were being filled 
with casualties, so the Grandmothers started 
to make afghans for the convalescents and 
wheel chair patients. Most of the afghans 
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were sent to the U. S. Marine Hospital at 
Ellis Island where the National Society 
maintained occupational-therapy workers. 
Later they have been sent to our local Chau- 
tauqua County Newton Memorial Hospital 
at Cassadaga. In the spring of 1948 this 
club received a cash award of $5.00 from 
the National Chairman of Grandmothers’ 
Clubs for being the most outstanding group 
in the 48 states. 

In May 1946 the chapter paid $100.00 
to the Bell Tower at Valley Forge for plac- 
ing a bronze plaque to Miss Broadhead 
as founder of Jamestown Chapter. 

In the month of April 1950 the chapter 
will celebrate the 50th anniversary of its 
organization. This meeting will be held 
in the same house as was the chapter 
organization meeting 50 years ago. The 
hostess is to be Mrs. Mertie Broadhead 
Howard, herself a charter member and 
beloved sister of the organizing regent. 


es Mrs. Homer M. WELLMAN, 


Press Chairman. 
: 


Shelby (Shelbyville, Tenn.) met Janu- 
ary 18th at the lovely home of Mrs. Bain 
Stewart. 

The regent, Mrs. T. D. Hawkins, pre- 
sided over the ritualistic service and short 
business session in which delegates were 
elected to State Conference and Conti- 
nental Congress. 

The program on National Defense was 
arranged by Mesdames D. L. Jacobs, Herb- 
ert Jacobs, C. T. Carney and E. W. Farrar. 
The honor guest and speaker of the after- 
noon was Mrs. Grady Jacobs, Vice Presi- 
dent General. 

Miss Elizabeth Murphree, Yearbook 
chairman, introduced the other guests, 
who were: Mrs. Will Ed Gupton, State Re- 
gent of Tennessee; Mrs. T. J. Bosman, 
Vice Regent; Mrs. John W. Harton, Di- 
rector of Sequoia District; Mrs. Charles 
Jackson and Mrs. Robert Radcliffe of Tulla- 
homa Chapter; Mrs. Carey E. Folk, of 
Thomas McCrory Chapter; Mrs. Sarah 
Baird Weatherly, for 47 years a member 
of Campbell Chapter, and her granddaugh- 
ter, Miss Sarah Kathryn Weatherly, winner 
of D. A. R. medal, Central High School, 
Shelbyville. 

Mrs. C. T. Carney, Defense Chairman, 
then introduced Mrs. Grady Jacobs, who 
gave a stirring message, in which she 
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pointed out the need for more interest in 
National Defense and Americanism and 
the great danger of Communism, especially 
in the American school system. The gra- 
cious manner and sincerity of the speaker 
brought her close to the hearts of all 
present. 

The social hour, which followed, was a 
delightful tea at which Mrs. Stewart was 
assisted by Mesdames H. C. Tilford, Brown 
Johnson and Morton King. The table, at 
which Mrs. Tilford poured tea was beauti- 
fully appointed and gift flowers were used 
throughout the reception rooms. 

Shelby Chapter is very grateful to all 
these guests who made this occasion such a 
happy one. 


Mrs. Farris Jacops, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Fayetteville (Fayetteville, N. Y.) a 
fifty-one members. During the past three 
years it has marked the graves of eighteen 
Revolutionary Soldiers, the most done by 
any chapter in the state during that time. 
It has also sent Bible records to the His- 
torian General, to the State Library and to 
the Genealogical Department of the Public 
Library in Syracuse. 

As proved by its activities and interest 
in the historical phase of the work of the 
National Society, New York feels that Fay- 


FAYETTEVILLE CHAPTER HAS MARKED GRAVES OF 
EIGHTEEN REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS IN THE PAST 
THREE YEARS 


etteville Chapter is to be commended and 


congratulated. 


GERTRUDE L. LEwis, 
New York State Historian. He 
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Crane’s Ford (Cranford, N. J.). The 
home of Mrs. L. M. Banks, music chair- 


GEORGE WASHINGTON PROGRAM OF CRANE’S FORD 
CHAPTER 


man, was the setting for a George Wash- 
ington program for members of the chap- 
ter and their guests on February 14. The 
program “Music that George Washington 
Knew and Loved,” was directed by Mrs. 
Daphne Dame Carman, assisted by Mrs. 
Banks. The chorus of eight ladies was in 
authentic colonial costume and sang “The 
Liberty Song,” “Hail Columbia,” “Father 
and I Went Down to Camp,” and “Hail 
the Auspicious Day,” accompanied by Mrs. 
Naomi Hammond. Highlights of the pro- 
gram were a solo “Nora, dear Nora” from 
an early musical comedy “The Poor Sol- 
dier” (1783), a duet “The Wayworn Trav- 
eller” from the opera “The Mountaineer” 
(1793), and a minuet. Three country 
dances “Country Gardens,” “Up and 
Down,” and “Sir Roger de Coverley” were 
piano solos by Mrs. C. G. Culin. The his- 
torical significance of the numbers was ex- 
plained by Mrs. George Trumpore, the nar- 
rator. The program was enthusiastically 
received for its excellence and historical 
background. 

The National Defense Committee re- 
ported they had furnished an excellent 
speaker for a joint junior-senior high 
school assembly on January 25,—‘These 
Flags Still Fly.” Dozens of flags were dis- 
played from early exploration days, the 
evolution of the United States flag, and the 
state flags in present use. At this assembly 
announcement was made of four American 
History Essay prizes on “History of the 
American Flag” and “Americans Who 
Have Followed the Stars and Stripes” to be 
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Good Citizenship 

Medals also will be awarded at that time. 
Mrs. MANSELL S. RICHARDS, 

Regent. 


awarded in April. 


Nancy Hart (Milledgeville, Ga.). Look- 
ing backward over a period of fifty years 
of work and achievement, Nancy Hart 
Chapter celebrated her fiftieth anniversary 
with a Golden Tea on February 7 of this 
year. It was fitting that this brilliant af- 
fair should have for its setting the old ex- 
ecutive mansion, where its first meeting 
was held. This historic building housed 
the governors of the state when Milledge- 
ville was the capitol from 1838 to 1868. 
It has been the home of our Georgia State 
College presidents since 1891, the present 
occupants being Dr. and Mrs. Guy Wells. 

Nancy Hart Chapter was organized by 
Mrs. Chapell, wife of Dr. J. Harris Chapell, 
who was President of the college in 1900. 
Dr. Chapell was very much interested in 
his wife’s undertaking, and to him is given 
credit for the name, which is that of our 
Georgia heroine of Revolutionary fame. 

The spacious rooms of the mansion were 
beautifully decorated for the occasion in 
flowers that emphasized the golden motif, 
and the D. A. R. colors, blue and white. 
In the rotunda the tea table was overlaid 
with a cloth of Italian cutwork. Its center- 
piece was made up of flowers in golden 
tones, including roses, tulips, carnations 
and snapdragons, interspersed with acacia. 
The bouquet was caught with streamers of 
gold tulle, and at either end of the table 
were seven-branched candelabra, holding 
lighted white candles. Members of Sukey 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY TEA OF NANCY HART CHAPTER 
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Hart Chapter, C. A. R., assisted in serving 
the refreshments. 

Three living charter members of our 
chapter were honored on this occasion, 
Miss Alice Napier, Mrs. J. L. Beeson, and 
Miss Mamie Andrews. Standing with these, 
Miss Floride Allen represented her mother, 
Mrs. H. D. Allen, who was a charter mem- 
ber and a distinguished regent. Mrs. 
Mark Smith, Vice President General from 
Georgia, and Mrs. Young Harris Yar- 
brough, State Regent, were present on this 
occasion, the latter being a member of 
Nancy Hart Chapter. State officers, spe- 
cially invited guests and friends of the 
hostess chapter were also numbered among 
those present. 

With a feeling of gratitude for our many 
blessings and deeds accomplished, and 
with high hopes for the future of Nancy 
Hart Chapter, our Golden Anniversary Day 

came to a close. 
hes: Mrs. Homer Suny, 


Mobile (Mobile, Ala.). Alabama Day, 
which is a required observance of the Ala- 
bama State Society was appropriately ob- 
served at the December meeting of the 
Mobile Chapter at the Woman’s Club. 
The meeting was opened by the regent, 
Mrs. Vivian L. Walker, who extended a 


FAMOUS INDIAN ORATION RECITED AT MEETING OF 
MOBILE CHAPTER 
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black sheer with pink ond white Toses, one 
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welcome to members and guests. The song 
“Alabama” was sung by the assembly, 
followed by a popular solo, “The Indian 
Love Call.” The regent introduced Mrs. 
J. E. Beck as program chairman who pre- 
sented Mrs. Mary Virginia Westerfield, a 
talented dramatic reader. 

Mrs. Westerfield, in Indian costume, im- 
personated the noted Indian Chief, Red 
Jacket and gave the famous oration that 
he had delivered to a council of white men 
and Indians on the “Religions of the White 
Man and the Red.” This occurred soon 
after the treaty of the Indian Wars in 
Alabama about 1814. 

The program was concluded with a so- 
prano solo “Monte Say No” from an Indian 
legend of Alabama. This song was written 
by Mrs. Leula Fern Lusk, a member of 
Heroes of Kings Mountain Chapter of Ala- 
bama. Mrs. J. L. Moulton was the piano 
accompanist for the singer, Miss Alice 
Holley. 

The evening’s entertainment was con- 


cluded with a delightful social hour. ee 
AcGNes WALKER McConpy, 


Publicity Chairman. 


Elizabeth Benton (Kansas City, Mo.) 
on the afternoon of February 13, presented 
an interesting program at its George Wash- 
ington tea. This was arranged by Mrs. 
Robert V. D. Thomas, chairman genealogi- 
cal records, and was in celebration of the 
fifty-fifth year of the chapter for it was 
founded on November 20, 1894 and was 
the first in the state of Missouri. 

A pageant was presented depicting scenes 
from an early meeting in the 1890s, the 
period 1906 and the first and second world 
wars. The following chapter members 
were in the cast: Mrs. Robert W. Bender, 
Mrs. Byron H. Brown, Mrs. Glenn E. Frank- 
lin, Mrs. Frank S. Forman, Miss Amanda 
Rucker and Mrs. John Thornberry, with 
Mrs. Thomas as narrator. Miss Virginia 
Gilbirds sang songs popular in each of the 
periods and Mrs. Ira Layton played the 
piano. Fourteen members who had joined 
the chapter during its first fifteen years 
were guests of honor at the tea. 

The three costumes used in the 1890 
period were loaned by Mrs. Percy L. Miller. 
The Miller family were early settlers of 
Johnson county, Kansas. The dresses be- 
longed to Mr. Miller’s mother. One is a 
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of black challis with green and white pan- 
sies trimmed in bottle green velvet ribbon, 
and the third a blue and white stripe with 
white Irish lace. All have leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves and bustles. Bonnets were loaned 
by Miss Gilbirds and Victorian furniture 
by Mrs. Keith V. Ware and Mrs. Bender. 
The organizing regent, Mrs. Kent Hamil- 
ton, was portrayed as she was in the nine- 
ties, a young woman, at that time Miss 
Ethel’ Beecher Allen. She later was Mis- 
souri State Regent, Ohio State Regent and 
Vice President General. At present Mrs. 
Hamilton lives in Toledo, Ohio and i 
1944 was elected an Honorary Vice Presi- 
dent General for life. 
ieee Howard J. Hart, regent, presided. 
Mrs. Ropert THOMAS, 
Genealogical Chairman. 


Dr. Benjamin Rush (Narberth, Pa.). 
Encouraging good citizenship is always a 
major project of Dr. Benjamin Rush Chap- 
ter. This year our outstanding local project 
was the presentation of a Good Citizenship 
Medal Award Plaque to the Narberth 
School. This plaque represents fifteen 
years of Good Citizenship Medal Awards 
The 


to a boy and girl of the 8th grade. 
winners are selected by a vote’ of the faculty 
on the merits of honor, service, courage, 
leadership and scholarship. The names of 
sons and daughters of some of our mem- 
bers are engraved on several of the small 


plates. This gives us a personal interest 
in the Narberth School. Space has been 
left for plates to be presented each year. 
When completed the plaque will represent 
twenty-five years of Good Citizenship 
Awards to this school. 

Those taking part in the presentation, 
which took place on January 27, are Mrs. 
Verna Woodcock, past regent; Mrs. Harry 
M. Ellsworth, regent, who made the pres- 
entation; Mrs. W. Grier Briner, first vice 
regent; Mrs. Graham S. Mason, secretary 
and Mr. W. J. Drennen, Principal of the 
school, who accepted for the school. 

This beautiful plaque was designed and 


made by J. E. Caldwell & Co. of Philadel- 
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GOOD CITIZENSHIP MEDAL AWARDS 
RUSH CHAPTER 


PLAQUE 
GCIVEN 


FOR 
BY DR. BENJAMIN 


phia and I am happy to add that Mr. Dren- 
nen expressed gratifying pride and pleasure 
in his acceptance speech. 


Mrs. Harry M. ELLswortuH, 
Regent. 


Minishoshe (Bismarck, N. Dak.). 
Among the many methods used to earn 
money for the building fund was a “Christ- 
mas Idea” luncheon given December 9, 
1949 by the Minishoshe Chapter. 

The Crypt of the new Episcopal Church 
was gaily decorated with a lighted Christ- 
mas tree, greens and Christmas candles. 

Mrs. Henry Hanson of the Oscar H. Will 
Co. demonstrated the art of making 
wreaths, door charms and Christmas dec- 
orations for the home. 

Mrs. Shipley and Miss Helen Jackson, 
whose idea originated the party, demon- 
strated the art of gift wrapping. The re- 
sults of both demonstrations were beau- 
tiful and artistic and were used as door 
prizes. 

About one hundred and fifty women at- 
tended and the members of Minishoshe 
Chapter felt they had contributed to the 
gayety of the season as well as adding a 
substantial amount to the building fund 
and attaining a place on the honor roll. 


CHARLOTTE M. TAYLor, 
Regent. 
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Membership as of February 1, 1950 


Number 
> of 

Chapters | Chapter | AtLarge | Total 
60 3,839 7 3,916 
44 3,315 66 3,381 
88 5,631 22 5,653 
q 2 160 3 163 
10 462 § 467 
115 8,779 94 8,873 
90 6,459 42 6,501 
92 4,485 39 4,524 
62 3,202 18 3,220 
| 65 3,924 60 3,984 
38 2.139 ll 2,150 
62 4,594 40 4,634 
POLE URE 14 423 4 427 
xs salen sha 44 3,186 20 3.206 
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ca experience of the writer in one case 
may be of help to others who have had 
similar problems. It is believed that the 
publication of this item will be justified if 


“Elizabeth consort of Samuel Gunsalus who — 
departed this life Sept. 24, 1852, aged 500 


This would make her born about 


” 
years. 


been at least one error made either in read- 
ing or carving the inscription. 

It was known that the woman could not 
have been alive after about 1834 as the will 
of her husband who died in 1851 and ihe 
United States Census Records proved that 
he had remarried and had three children 
by his second wife by 1840. Furthermore 
a gravestone nearby in same cemetery stated 
her eldest child had been born in 1813. If 
the mother had been born in 1802, she 
would have been but eleven years old when 
her first child was born. 

A letter was written to a party living near 
the cemetery stating that an error appar- 
ently had been made in reading the inscrip- 
tion and asking for a very careful reading 
and report of same. The reply came back 
with the same reading. 

In the meantime it was learned that the 
postmaster of a nearby town was a de- 
scendant of the deceased and a letter was 
then sent asking him to read the inscrip- 
tion. He was told that an error may have 
been made by two others reporting the 
same. Nevertheless he came back with a 
reading identical with the two previous 
ones. 

Finally, in hopes of finding the error, the 
writer made an auto trip of about 500 miles 
to read the inscription. At first look he 
agreed with the previous readings and pre- 
pared to take a snap shot of the stone. (It 
has been found that to get a good snap 
shot of a gravestone it often pays to take 
white school crayon and either whiten the 
carved characters inside with a sharp 
pointed crayon or lay the crayon side- 
ways and whiten the stone around the char- 


1802. A check up indicated that there <i 


Reading Gravestone Inscriptions © 


acters, the color of stone and nature of carv- 
ing being determining factors as to which 
method to use. ) 


When he started to whiten the figures he 
discovered the error. The stone cutter had 
made a fancy figure three (3) about as 
shown in Figure A, so that as it aged and 
blurred, or wore, it resembled a five (5) 
more than a three. And he made a fancy 
figure nine (9) by making a very large 
loop with a very small fine tail diminish- 
ing to a point about as shown in Figure B, 
so that unless you got quite close and looked 
very carefully it looked more like a zero 
(0) than a nine. With this knowledge it 
was learned that the woman had died in 
1832, aged 39 years, indicating her birth 
about 1793 and her age at about 20 when 
her first child was born. 

A gravestone inscription of an older 
brother indicated his birth as about 1789. 
As it was known there had been another 
child between them, her date of birth as 
about 1793, thus checked satisfactorily. 

The writer at times has also found dif- 
ferences, usually slight, between the dates 
of birth and/or death as entered on a grave- 
stone and those entered in the Family Bible. 
In such cases it is believed that the dates 
as entered in the Bible would ordinarily be 
more reliable. No doubt some persons in 
ordering grave stones depended upon me- 
mory as to the dates involved. 


OLD GENEALOGIST. 


Ep. Note: The writer of this article prefers to 
remain anonymous though he vouches for every 
word. He comments in his accompanying letter 
that this problem caused him no little expense 
and so much trouble that he hopes his experience 
will be of benefit to others. His wife is a mem- 
ber of the Society and he is a member of the 


t one other p s helped ther _ 
An experienced genealogist had read 
reported the inscription on a certain grave- | 
stone in the Askey Cemetery. near Snow eal 
Shoe, Centre County, Pennsylvan 
‘3 
©. 
of the American Revolu ee 


ton 6, D. C. 


BIRTHS 1788 


4 In records below information is given in the 
following order: 1. Name of child; 2. sex, indi- 
cated by letters f or m; 3. date of birth; 4. names 


of parents; 5. vol. and page of original record at 


City Hall, Town of Saint Albans. 


(Continued from March Magazine) 


Contributed by Helen S. Dunbar (Mrs. 
Stephen W.), Bellevue Chapter, Saint Al- 
bans, Vermont. 


PALWINE: 

Anna C. f, 23 Dec. 1830. Anson Cc & 
Helen E. Palwine. I, 33. 
PATTEN: 

Edwin Daniel m, 13 Apr. 1825. Arvin 
W. Patten. I, 4. 

Harlen (twin) m, 17 Mar. 1830. Arvin 
W. Patten. I, 4. 

Henry Clark m, 15 Oct. 1829. Solon S. 


& Maria Patten. I, 4. 
Homer (twin) m, 17 Mar. 1830. Arvin 
W. Patten. I, 4. 


Royal Laroy m, 12 Feb. 1821. Arvin 
W. Patten. I, 4. 
Semica Solon m, 8 May 1828. Arvin 


W. Patten. 
PEASE: 

Chandler Charles m, 15 Oct. 1831. 
Charles & Ruth Pease. I, 125. 
PoMEROY: 


I, 4. 


Calvin House m, 2 Dec. 1801. Seth & 
Olive Pomeroy. II, 125. 
POTTER: 
Arvin m, 16 Mar. 1797. Freeborn 
Potter. I, 85. 
Daniel R. m, 25 May 1809. Freeborn 
Potter. I, 85. 


Note: All letters pertaining to this department should be addressed to the 
Genealogical Editor, Administration Building, 1720 D Street, N. W., Washing- 


& Polly Potter. I, 


830 


Dolly f, 6 Mar. 1802. Freeborn Potter. 
I, 85. 

Edgar T. m, 15 Sept. 1826. 
Jr. & Esther Potter. TI, 1. 

Eliza f, 15 Sept. 1805. Freeborn Potter. 


Freeborn, 


1, 85. 

Emily C. f, 17 Feb. 1830. Freeborn 
Potter, Jr. I, 28. 

Emily Lodusky f, 26 June 1825. Mosley 


19. 


Esther A. f, 30 July 1820. Freeborn, 


Jr. & Esther Potter. 1, 28. 
Fidelia f, 15 Sept. 1803. Freeborn 
Potter. I, 85. 


Freeborn, Jr. m, 19 Sept. 1801. Free- 
born Potter. I, 85. 

George Martin m, 6 Oct. 1831. 
& Polly Potter. I, 19. 

Hannibal A. f, 19 June 1820. 
& Polly N. Potter. II, —. 

John R. m, 28 Feb. 1822. Mosley & 
Polly N. Potter. II, 171. 

Lyman m, 18 Nov. 1790. 
ter. I, 85. 

Julius S. m, 6 Sept. 1824. 
& Esther Potter. 1, 28. 

Mosley m, 8 March 1795. 
Potter. I, 85. 

Solon m, 7 Feb. 1799. Freeborn Potter. 
I, 85. 

Syva f, 22 April 1792. Freeborn Potter. 
I, 85. 

William Mosley m, 7 March 1823. 
Mosley & Polly Potter. I, 19. 
POWELL: 

Hannah Susan f, 8 Oct. 1828. Bildad 
& Armanda Powell. I, 


Mosley 


Mosley 


Freeborn Pot- 
Freeborn, Jr. 


Freeborn 
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PowERS: 3 

Adaline Malisca f, 25 Dec. 1821. John 
& Mary Powers. I, 5. 

Anna f, 11 Sept. 1816. David & Anna 
Powers. II, 163. 

Arvilla f, 24 Feb. 1807. John & Mary 
Powers. I, 5. 

Arvilla Almira f, 27 Nov. 1808. John & 
Mary Powers. I, 5. 

Daniel Ward m, 17 May 1801. John & 
Mary Powers. I, 5. 

David Clark m, 26 April 1823. Levi 
H. & Polly Powers. II, 171. 

Edward m, 10 Sept. 1798. David & 
Anna Powers. I, 163. 

David Elijah m, 24 April 1831. John 
& Mary Powers. I, 5. 

Elam m, 19 Feb. 1811. David & Anna 
Powers. II, 163. 

Hannah f, 12 Aug. 1806. David & Anna 
Powers. II, 163. 

Harry m, 30 Sept. 1801. David & Anna 
Powers. II, 163. 

Jane Ann f, 17 Feb. 1816. John & Mary 
Powers. I, 5. 

John Edgar m, 2 Nov. 1823-4. John & 
Mary Powers. I, 5. 

Lucy Lucuire f, 8 Aug. 1818. John & 
Mary Powers. I, 5. 

Lydia f, 4 July 1803. David & Anna 
Powers. II, 163. 

Mary Ann f, 30 Jan. 1811. John & 
Mary Powers. I, 5. 

Orpah m, 28 Dec. 1808. David Powers. 
II, 163. 

Pliney W. m, 25 May 1796. David & 
Anna Powers. II, 163. 


Polly f, 20 Feb. 1800. David & Anna 


Powers. II, 163. 


Sally f, 14 Feb. 1805. David & Anna 


Powers. II, 163. 

Seth P. Eastman m, 12 June 1814. 
David & Anna Powers. II, 163. 

Wm. Edwin m, 20 Nov. 1813. John & 
Mary Powers. I, 5. 


PRENTISS: 

Margaret Daniels f, 3 May 1823. Edge- 
comb & Sarah Prentiss. I, 30. 

Sarah Ann May f, 13 Aug. 1821. Edge- 
comb & Sarah Prentiss. I, 30. 
RANDALL: 

Amanda Melissa f, 30 Nov. 1821. Isaac 
& Jerusha Randall. I, 7. 

Amelia Augusta f, 25 Feb. 1819. Isaac 
& Jerusha Randall. I, 7. 
Harriot Loisa f, 28 Aug. 1824. 


Isaac 
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& Jerusha Randall. I, 7. 

Julia Deborah f, 16 April 1828. Isaac 
& Jerusha Randall. I, 7. 

Martha Loomis f, 20 May 1831. Isaac 
& Jerusha Randall. I, 7. 

Theodore m, 4 April 1817. Isaac Rand- 
all. I, 7. 


Ray: 

Mary Eliza f, 5 Nov. 1824. John & Eliza 
Ray. I, 17. 

Phedo ——, 16 Nov. 1826. John & 
Eliza Ray. I, 17. 


RICE: 
Alvin Banticon m, 13 Apr. 1803. Thad- 
deus & Nancy Rice. II, 348. 


ROBINSON: 

Amanda Sumner f, 20 Apr. 1828. Joseph 
& Mahittable Robinson. I, 3. 

Deane Taylor m, 13 Jan. 1831. Joseph 
S. & Mahittable Robinson. I, 21. 

George Whitfield m, 26 Dec. 1827. 
Henry & Sophia Robinson. I, 21. 

Henry Martin m, 9 Feb. 1821. Henry & 
Sophia Robinson. I, 21. 


ROGERS: 

Arvilla f, 26 Nov. 1828. Cyrus M. & 
Sarah Rogers. I, 3. 

Dan Foster L. m, 3 Jan. 1827. Cyrus 
M. & Sarah Rogers. I, 3. 
RYAN: 

Harriet Baldwin f, 23 Nov. 1802. 
(Not given.) 1, 135. 

William Nason m, 13 March 1801. 
(Not given.) 1, 135. 
(To be continued in May hae ) 


MARRIAGE BONDS OF 
MASON COUNTY, KENTUCKY 
(Continued from March Magazine.) 

Contributed by Mrs. William W. Weis, 
Limeston Chapter, Maysville, Kentucky. 


KEY: B—Bondsman; C—Consent; F— 
Father; M—Mother; W—Witness. 


O’Bannon, Dr. Al- 14 Apr. 1838 
canon J. Jas. T. Burdett—B 
Charity Runyan* 


* Emmons Johnson says Mrs. Runyan 21 yrs of 
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O’Brien, William 
Mary Ann Dillon 

O'BRIEN, William 
Ellen Brown 

O’CONNELL, Tim- 
othy 
Hannah McNa- 
mara 

O’CuLL, William J. 
Agnes Davenport 


OpeANn, Henry 
Eliza Ann Hopper 

O’DoNnNELL, John 
Bridget Comar 
(or Conner) 


OcpEN, John L. 
Margaret Wyer 

OcpEN, William H. 
Mary Susan Gil- 
laspie 

OcpeEN, Benjamin F. 
Alice B. Wash- 
burn 

O’KeEere, Patrick 
Margaret Higgins 

Otcortt, Alvin 
Mary Sumrall 

Ouiver, Edward 
Rebecca Elliott 

Ouiver, Peyton 
Elizabeth A. Hol- 
liday 

O’Mara, Patrick 
Margaret Maher 

O’MEALEY, John 
Katherine Malone 

O’REAGAN, Thomas 
Bridget Meagher 

O’REAGEN, John 
Johanna Downs 

Thomas 
Walker 
Rebecca Ellen 
Powling 

Albert 
Rebecca Orm 

Ors, Marshall 
Elizabeth Tucker 

Orr, George A. 

Alice D. Dobyns 
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26 July 1852 


10 Sept. 1853 

m. 11 Sept. 

29 Jan. 1859 © 

m. 2 Feb. yes 

2 June 1853 

m. at Mrs. 

port’s 
6 Sept. 1839 


Daven- 


7 Sept. 1857 
Mary Comer—W 


21 Dec. 1840 
James Weir—B 


26 Dec. 1860 
m. 27 Dec. 


26 Nov. 1859 
m. 27 Nov. at home 
of Ben Ogdon, Sr. 


22 Dec. 1860 

m. 23 Dec. 

6 July 1854 

15 July 1846 

m. 16 July 

7 Nov. 1839 
Zacher Holliday—B 


15 Jan. 1860 
28 Aug. 1853 
5 May 1854 
20 Nov. 1853 


3 Nov. 1848 
m. 9 Nov. 1848 


20 Apr. 1838 


‘Wm. Hesler—B 


18 Apr. 1850 


28 Nov. 1859 
Henry B, Orr—W 
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Orr, William W. 


Amanda G. Lyon 
Ort, Lewis P. 
Ellen Mannion 


Ort, William 
Frances Etheridge 

OspurN, John W. 
Salina Walton 


OsBorNeE, John 
Ann Heffernan 


Osporne, John W. 


Judith A. 


Frazee 


OsBorNe, Michael 
Bridget Hennessy 


OsBoRNE, Thomas 


Elizabeth Perrine 
Orr. John O. 

Lizzie Bulger 
Outten, Ephraim 

Jane Ricketts 


OutTEeN, Geo. W. 
Elizabeth Rich- 
ards 


Outten, Hiram S. 
Margaret Wilkin- 
son 
Susannah Wilkin- 
son—C 

OuTTEN, Isaac 
Wright 
Elizabeth Wright 

OUTTEN, Jacob 
Mary Bolinger 

Owens, Ambrose D. 
Ann J. Ball 

Owens, Basil D. 
Eliza K. Clay- 
brook 

Owens, Edward K. 
Ann C. Owens 


Owens, Eldrige W. 
Nancy Grigsby 

Owens, Frank S. 
Mary P. Brown- 
ing 


6 Oct. 1848 
m. 10 Oct. ie, 
17 Nov. 1860 
m. at home of Mi- 
chael Mannion 
29 June 1854 
Paul Ort—W 
3 Dec. 1836 
Simeon Walton 
27 May 1854 
Michael & Bridget 
Osborne—W 
9 Oct. 1857 
m. 14 Oct. at her | 
father’s : 


m. 4 Mar. 


11 Nov. 1844 
Wm. Perrine BE 


24 Sept. 1859 | 
m. 24 Sept. 


20 Oct. 1839 
Hugh Ricketts—B 
16 Oct. 1838 


Jacob Outten—B 
27 Nov. 1839 
m. 28 Dec. ee 
Chas. Wilkinson—F _ 


21 June 1847 ae 
Martha Wright—-M 


1 Nov. 1837 


8 Aug. 1860 

m. at M. Ball’s 

9 Oct. 1854 

m. 12 Oct. at J. 
Claybrook’s 

7 June 1847 

Theodrick Owens— 
B 

17 Apr. 1850 

Geo. W. Shipley—B 

26 Oct. 1859 

m. 26 Oct. at T. 

Browning’s 
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Owens, Henry C. 
Susan Powell 

Owens, John 
Lydia Creasy 

Owens, John N. 
Maria Hickman 
Owens, Ludwell 
Clara Willett 
Owens, Marion 
Catherine Hitt 
Owens, Mason 

Susan Leake 


Owens, Richard D. 
Margaret S. Lee 


Owens, Samuel W. 
Julia A. Collins 
Owens, William B. 
Amanda F. White 

PaLMeER, Edmund 
Margaret Chand- 
ler 
PaLtmer, Horace 
Mary C. Wheeler 
Leander G. 
Lucinda Shaw 
Patmer, Robert C. 
Harriet S. Key 
PaRKER, Green 
Rebecca Jane 
Griffin 
ParKER, John S. 
Mary E. Bullock 
Parker, Oliver P. 
Sarah Jane Brad- 
shaw 


Matilda S. Wells 
PARKER, Samuel 

Patsey Carty 
PARKER, Stephen W. 

Malinda Calvert 
Parker, William 
Maria L. McCal- 
lister 
ARKER, William L. 
Talitha Clift 
Joseph 
Mrs. Amanda 
Downing 

Parry, Benjamin D. 
Ann Groves 
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30 Mar. 1844 
Alfred Powell—B 


11 Dec. 1851 
W. Hogue—B 


15 May 1837 


James Hickman—B 


19 Apr. 1855 
Caroline Willett—W 


23 Apr. 1847 


5 May 1834 
Josiah Leake—B 


13 July 1837 
Willis D. Lee—B 


14 Dec. 1856 


16 Sept. 1851 
Payton White—B 


23 Dec. 1839 


John Ross—B 


3 Apr. 1851 
Mary Wheeler—M 
4 Nov. 1836 
Peter Shaw—B 
5 May 1847 
Thos M. Key—B 
27 May 1846 
m, 28 May 
Wm. Griffin—B 
9 Dec. 1850 
Wm. G. Bullock—B 
14 Oct. 1853 
Samuel Parker—W 


6 Oct. 1851 


16 Jan. 1839 
Lorenzo Carty—B 


26 March 1846 
Thos. Calvert—B 


30 Sept. 1837 
Richard Collins—B 


6 Feb. 1844 
Hencley Clift—B 
18 Dec. 1860 


29 Sept. 1846 
Thos. Kercheval—B 


Parry, Benjamin D. 
Mary L. Humph- 
ries 
Lemuel Parry—W 

Parry, Henry L. 
Mary E. Cracraft 


Parry, Dr. Henry L. 
Mary A. 
Dougherty 


Parry, Henry S. 
Margaret A. 
Mitchell 


Parry, James 
Sarah Merrell 


Parry, Needham 
Sarah E. Wood 


Parry, Thomas 
Mary G. Owens 


PARSONS, Daniel R.* 


Adelia A. 


af 


Clarke 
* Of Marshall, Mo. 


Patten, Andrew M. 
LucindaGallagher 


PATTERSON, Joseph 
Eliza McFee 

Patton, Alex’r M. 
Prudence 
FitzGerald 

PATTON, James 
Agnes D. Smith 

Patton, John 
Nancy Ann Fitz- 
Gerald 

Pau, Daniel 
Anndaline Mor- 
gan 

PauL, George 
Martha Clumber 

James 
Ann Paul* 
Loyd Paul—B 
* Of age 

Pau, Nathaniel 
Lavina Johnson 

Paxton, Wm. M. 
Mary Forman 

Payton, Thomas G. 
Mary Grover 

Pearce, Charles B. 
Maria Schultz 


18 Nov. 1852 
m. at home of her 
father 


22 Feb. 1850 
Jerry Cracraft—B 


15 Oct. 1855 


m. at her father’s 


15 Apr. 1859 
m. 19 Apr. at 
John S. Mitchell’s 


5 Jan. 1843 
Reuben Merrell—B 


23 Mar. 1857 
m. 25 Mar. 


19 Dec. 1857 
m. 22 Dec. 


24 Nov. 1853 
m. 25 Nov. at Mrs. 
Cornelius Drake’s 


25 Nov. 1845 


22 Feb. 1847 
m. 23 Feb. 

10 Dec. 1846 
James H. Fitz- 
Gerald—B 

30 Sept. 1837 
H. D. Smith—F 
30 Aug. 1853 
Alex Patton—W 


30 June 1845 
John Morgan—B 


24 Apr. 1851 


6 June 1839 
Mrs. Margaret 
Paul—M 


16 July 1834 
Joseph Kennard—B 
29 Sept. 1840 


6 Jan. 1846 
Wm. Grover—B 
26 Oct. 18-8 
Christian Schultz 
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PEARCE, Samuel C.* 
Anna J. Clark 
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10 Nov. 1857 


m. at her mother’s 


* Born in Fleming County, 48 yrs. old. 


PEARL, John W. 
Elizabeth Bassett 

Peck, David 
Mrs. Mary Jane 
Peck 

Peck, George 
Amanda Maddox 
Chas. Phister—B 

Peck, James 
Nancy Peddicord 


Peck, John, Jr. 
Mary Jane Shrofe 


PEcK, John 
Wealthy Farnettar 
Anderson 


Peck, John Samuel 
Frances Teeples 
Peck, Johnson 
Virginia W.Gooch 
Peck, Joseph 
Johanna Giffin 
Peck, Otway P. 
Frances A. Wood 
Peck, Stribling 
Mary Jane Teeple 
Pecor, John 
Elizabeth Jones 
Pecor, John 
Jane Smith 
Peppicorp, Henry 


Charlotte Rice 
PEppicorb. Matthew 
Rebecca R. Peddi- 
cord 
PeppicorD, Sam’! P. 
Juliann Lunsford 
Peep, George 
Narcissa Higgens 
Peep, Richard, Jr. 
Mary Clift 
Peep, William M. 
Juliann Berry 


Peers, Henry P. 
Ann Eliza Riche- 


4 Oct. 1839 
Amos Bassett—B 


5 Dec. 1855 
m. by J. H. Havens 


2 Dec. 1845 

Simon Carpenter, 
Gdn. of Amanda—C 
1 Nov. 1837 
John H. N. 
cord—B 


20 Jan. 1835 
Sebastian S. 
Shrofe—B 

10 Nov. 184] 
Hezekiah Ander- 
son—B 

13 Mar. 1854. 

m. 14 Mar. 

13 July 1846 
Larkin Walton—B 
16 Nov. 1835 
Stribling Peck—B 
5 Aug. 1840 
David Bronaugh—B 
1 Mar. 1842 
James Teeple—B 
20 July 1838 

Geo. W. Smith—B 
23 June 1843 
Aaron Albert—B 
26 Mar. 1860 

m. 30 Mar. 


Peddi- 


24 Aug. 1835 
Emanuel Peddicord 
—B 
14 Feb. 1842 
Moses Lunsford—B 
5 Aug. 1839 
Owen B. Owens—B 
19 Sept. 1842 
Abner Clift—B 
19 Feb. 1850 
H. S. Johnson—B 
10 Oct. 1835 
John B. Richeson 


Peces, Isaac 
Julian Harrison 


Pierce, Abraham R. 
Mary Jane Crowel 


Pierce, Lewis 
Elizabeth Rye 
Jackson Rye—C 

PEMBERTON, 

S, 
Catherine C. Boyd 


PEMBERTON, Nath’l 
Mary Frances 
Wilson 
PENDERGAST, 
Thomas 
Ellen McGuire 
PENDLETON, James 
C 


Eveline Rogers 


Curtis 


PeNnIGAN, Thomas 
Lusetta Owens 
PENN, Samuel 
Elizabeth Ellen 
Black* 
* Age 21 


Pepper, Abner 
Matilda Ann 
Dulin 
PEPPER, Joseph S. 
Elizabeth Allen 
Pepper, John W. 
Mary Bickley 


Pepper, Peter A. 
Eliza Snyder 
PEPPER, Samuel 
Mary Dye 
Pepper, William 
Eliza Burgess 
Peruams, Wright C. 
Jane Cumbers 


Perkins, Lewis 
Thomas 
Sallie Rebecca 


Proctor 


PeRRIE, Francis R. 


Oct. 1853 


Mary Miller's 

5 June 1850 : 
Keith Berry—B 
16 Oct. 1850 
Archibald Rye—B 


3 June 1843 


30 Mar. 1850 
James P. Wilson 


2 June 1846 
Foster Moore—B 


3 Dec. 1845 
Isaac Kreshner—B 
28 Oct. 1857 ae 
m. at John Black’s 


10 Aug. 1846 
m. 19 Aug. Bee 


Wm. Bickley—B 


7 Nov. 1835 
Wm. B. Johnson—B 
13 Mar. 184] 
John Dye—B 

26 Feb. 1846 
John Burgess—B 


26 Nov. 1842 ey 
Sophia Cumbers— _ 
M 


14 Nov. 1859 

m. 17 Nov. at home 
of her father— 
Richard Proctor 


17 Dec. 1856 


Anna E. Hum- 
phreys 


INE 
B 
s 
Irs. 
12 June 1854 
A 


PERRINE, Garrett 
Julia Ann Kilgore 
John F. Kilgore 

—W 
PERRINE, John 
Louisa 
Perry, Lewis* 
Eliza Plain 
Elizabeth Plain— 

M 


PHILBIN, Austin 
Sarah Manion 
PHILOBEAN, Patrick 
Sally Feeny 

Purpps, William 
Martha Ann Mc- 

Crady 

Edward 
Julia Stightpole 

Gilbert 
A.* 

Minnie D. Rich- 
eson 

* Of Louisville, Ky. 

Hender- 

son 

Paul 

Hender- 

son 


OLINGER 


SCHWENI 


Andreas 


7 Oct. 1835 
Marshall Key—B 
Chas. Kilgore—F 


14 Jan. 1835 
22 Oct. 1840 


m, 22 Oct. by John 
Collins 


* Called Jarvis Perry in Min. return. 


24 Jan. 1853 
Honora Philbin—W 
5 Aug. 1853 

Ann Manion—W 
19 Dec. 1835 
Alex’r McCrady—B 


27 Dec. 1842 

Morris Cole—B 

3 Nov. 1849 

John B. Richeson— 
F 


10 Mar. 1849 
Margaret Paul—M 
Margaret Paul 


born 1 Aug 1810 
baptised 4 May 1811 


George 


born 12 Janu 1811 
baptised 5 May 


Sara 


born 22 March 1810 
baptised 5 May 1811 
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P age 14. 


PuiLuips, Hender- 
son 


Margaret Mc- 
Carthy 


James W. 


Mary A. Bullock 


John J. 
Elizabeth R. An- 


derson 


PuiLuips, Leonard 
Koena Tucker 


PuHILLips, Moses 
Unice Davis 

PHILLIPs, Samuel 
Cassandrew Lovely 


Puister, Benjamin 
Corinne Tabb 


Puister, Charles 
Margaret Jane 
Hutchins 


Puister, Elijah C. 


Jane A. Paddock 
J. R. Paddock—F 


PuHIsteER, Jacob O. 


Elizabeth Harrison 


ilson P. Boyd— 


RECORDS OF JACOBS LUTHERAN CHURC Ho 
NEAR WAYNESBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 


REVOLUTION 
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11 Apr. 1856 
m. 13 rae 


10 Mar. 1850 
Wm. G. Bullock—B 


26 Feb. 1852 
Paschal Anderson— 
B 


21 Aug. 1835 
Wm. Cooper—B 


17 Mar. 1857 


31 Dec. 1845 
Wm. Sprott—B 


18 Jan. 1859 
m. 19 Jan. 


10 June 1846 
Morris W. Hutchins 


11 Jan. 1847 
m. 13 Oct. 
Benj. Phister—B 


29 Feb. 1848 
Jacob W. Rand—B 


* Gdn. of bride. 


oh 


Contributed by Matilda R. Detrich, Franklin County Chapter, Dieiinliten: 
Pennsylvania. 


OF 
Parents Sponsors 
Andreas Bell & his ets: 


wife Margreda 


Daniel Olinger 
& Elisabeth 


Etwart Schweni 
E lisabeth 


Carl Reitnaur 
& Maria 


John Straut 
Sara 


W 


| 
C 
20 
K 
M 
Sc 
K 
4 


n— 
a 
7 
hins 


ur 


Child 


Marianna 
born 15 Jan 1811 


Ludwig 
born 4 January 1811 
baptised 3 June 

Maria 
born 12 August 1811 
baptised 22 September 


BORSHARD 


GERBER 


Peter 

born 27 Aug. 1811 

baptised 17 Nov. 
CLERK William 

born 3 November 1811 
STRAUT John 

born 12 November 1811 
GERBEN Maria 


born 17 December 1811 
baptised 5 Aprill 1812 
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Parents 


Georg Borshard 
Elisabeth 


Samuel Gerber 
Margreda 


Daniel Mauen 
& Dorathea 


Michael 
Catarina 


Samuel Clerk 
Margreda 


John Straut 
& Sara 
Jacobus Gerben 
& Catarina 
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Susana 
born 17 August 1811 
bapt. 30 May 
Jonas 
born 18 Aprill 1811 
bapt. 30 May 
Friederich 
born 10 Aug. 1811 


WAGNER 


SCHNEB 


Friederich Wagner 
Barbara 


Peter Schneb 
Margreda 


Friederich Kitt 
Anna Werner 
Georg Mitshel 
& Susana 
George Hafner 
& Elisabeth 
Daniel Ollinger 
Elisabeth 
Friederich Wagner 
Barbara 
John Schweitzer 
Barbara 
Peter Kuhns 
& Maria 
Johannes Kuhns 
Catarina 
John Borger 
Elisabeth 
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MITSHELL Rebeca 

born 7 March 1812 
HAFNER George Heinreich 

born 17 Seb 1812 
OLLINGER David 

born 17 Jun 1813 
WAGNER Merianna 

born 4 Jun 1813 
SCHWEITZER John David 

born 25 March 1814 
KUHNS Simon 

born 9 Octo 1813 

15 1814 [sic] 
KUHNS Lauten 

born 20 Jan 1814 
BORGER David 

born 15 June 1814 
HAFNER Daniel 

: 1 December 1814 
Daviegd 


George Hafner 
Elisabeth 
Jacob Bell 
Barbara 


Sponsors 


Michael Fohr 
& Maria 


Parents 


Parents 


Parents 
Parents 


John Straut 
Sara 
Parents 


Parents 
Parents 


Maria Scholl 
David Scholl & 
Salome 
Parents 

Elisabeth 

Corgews (?) 

Falatin Glatz 
Barbara 


vic Eich 
5 
MAUEN 
arents 
he mother 
KITT 
oro, 
- 
born 14 Aprill 5 Parents 


OLINGER 
GELSER 
WALTER 


_ BIEBER 


MENGEL 


MICKLEY 
; 1835 


BEAVER 


DICKERHOF 
1835 


MILLER 
1814-1836 


MILLER 
1836 


Parents 


Friederich _ Friederich Wagner 
born 19 March 1815 Barbara 

Margreda Conrath Flory 
born 10 Feb 1816 Christina 

David Sch—(?) 
1 July 1811 ene Sara 

Philip George Kerbach 
born 14 November 1816 Anna 

George Washington John Bell Be 
born 29 Nov. 1822 Elisabeth 

Elenora George Schirsz 
born 182319 November Catarina 
bapt. 2 May 1824 

Jacob George Bernhard 
born 30 Jan 1824 Elisabeth 
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Barbara born (as in record) 


Rebeca Peifer Christian Bieber 


26 Feb 1827 Lidia 
Salaman Daniel Olinger 
born 1828 11 Asiaunt Elisabeth 
Peter Falentin Gesler 
born 20 May 1828 Elisabeth 
Jacob Mers Jacob Walter 
born 16 May 1829 Susana 
Mariana John Bieber 
born 2 May 1829 Dorathea 
John Falatin Jacob Mengel 
born 26 Aprill 1829 Margreda 
Ana Elisabeth Wallenthin Gesler 
born 2 June 1830 Elisabeth 
Children baptised by Rev. J. Harpel. (All in English.) 
Henry Henry Mickley & 


born June 18, 1835 wife Catherine 


bapt. Mar. 6, 1836 
Lucinda 

born 19 Oct. 1835 

bapt 7 Feb. 1836 
John Peter ie Peter Dickerhof & 

born 13 Dec. 1835 


wife Margareta 
bapt 26 May 1836 
John Miller John & Susan 
born Dec. 7, 1814 Miller 
bapt. 29 May 1836 
Samuel Miller 
born May 7, 1836 [sic] 
bapt. May 29, 1836 
Nancy Jane 
born 27 March 1836 
bapt. 24 July 1836 


Philip Beaver & 
wife Anna 


John & Susan 


Miller 
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Valentine & Elisabeth 


Sponsors 


Parents 


MAGAZINE 


Child 
| 
| WAGNER M 
| 
> 
FLORY 
KERBACH Parents Br 
Parents 
: 
BERNHARD 
arents 
SH 
H¢ 
c 
Ja 
I arents 
Parents 
Parents 
erent: 
M. 
Parents 
| Br 
rarcats 
) re 
Parents 30 
KECKLER Parents BE 
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MILLER 
1835 


SWEITZER 


HOLBRUNNER 


1837 


MONHERZ 
1837 


MESSNER 
1836 


MAYHEW 
1837 


BrRITSCH 
1837 


GONDER 
1837 


MILLAR 


Child 
Elizabeth 


born 29 Sept. 1835 
bapt. 24 July 1836 


Betsy Ann 
born 16 Dec. 1835 
bapt. 21 of Aug. 1836 


Henry F. 
born 17 Sept. 1836 
bapt. 27 Nov. 1836 


John 
born 13 Aug. 1836 
bapt. 8 Jan. 1837 


Peter 
born 13 April 1836 
bapt. 5 Sept. 1836 


Louisa 
born 15 May 1835 
bapt. 6 Feb. 1837 


Anna Maria 
born 23 December 1836 
bapt. 19 March 1837 


Ruonna Elizabeth 
born 13 March 1837 
bapt. 27 March 1837 


John 
born 10 April 1837 
bapt. 27 May 1837 


Andrew Lewis 
born 23 July 1836 
bapt. 27 May 1836 [sic] 


Lucinda Ellen 
born 15 Jan. 1837 
bapt. June 25, 1837 
Catharine 
born 6 Apr. 1837 
bapt. 25 June 1837 


Sarah Ann Cathe 
born 17 May 1837 
bapt. 20 Aug. 1837 

David Millar 
born 31 of May 


baptis 26 of November 
1837 


Parents 


John & Cath. Miller 
Geo. Sweitzer & 


George Bell 
Mary Bell 
Abraham & Mary 
Bawman 
Jacob Shull & wife 
Elizabeth 


Parents 


Jacob Holbrunner & Parents 


wife Lovina 


Henry Jacobs & wife Parents 
Elizabeth 
John & Cath. aac Parents 
Mentzer 
John Geo. & Regina 
Monherz 


Parents 


Fred Messner & Parents 


Helena 
James & Martha Parents 
Mayhew 


Jacob & Julian 
Britsch 


Parents 


Geo. & Mary 
Gender 


John Millar 
Catherine, wife 
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Martin Luther 


Daniel Bell & wife 


born 6th November 1838 Catherine 


bapt. 24 Feby 


= 


Parents 


Mother, Father, | 
no member. _ 


Parents 
BAWMAN 
1836 
is 
a 
Par 
4 


SWITZER 
1838 


1839 


BAUMAN 


1839 


MILLER 
1839 


BELL 
1839 


JACOBS 


1840 


1840 


1841 


BEAVER 
1841 


BEARD 
1840 


JACOBs 
1842 


Ross 
1842 


BURNS 
1844 


CLOPPER 


KECKLER 


SWEITZER 


BowMAN 


_ bapt. May 9, 1845 


bapt. 21 April 1839 


Franklin 
born 21 Jay 1839 
bapt. 4 Augt. 1839 


Jos. Mathew 
born 25 May 1839 
bapt. 4 Augt. 1839 


Susan Margaret 
born 12 Augt. 1839 
bapt. 18 Nov. 1839 


Lucinda Ellen 
born 9 July 1839 
bapt. 18 Nov 1839 
Rebecca 
born Sept. 22, 1839 


baptised June 21, 1840 


Elizabeth 
born April 5, 1840 


bapt. August 16, 1840 


Martin Van Buren 
born April 20, 1840 
bapt. May 7, 1841 


Upton 
born Apr. 4, 1841 
bap. Aug 15, 1841 


David 
born 24th Feb. 1841 
bap. Aug. 15, 1841 
John Calvin 
born 7 June 1841 
bap April 16, 1842 
Delila Virginious 
born June (?) 1840 
bapt July 10, 1842 
Luther David 
born May 20, 1842 
Bapt. Oct. 3, 1842 
John Milton 
born April 26, 1842 


bapt. Novem 26, 1842 


Amanda Margaret 
born Dec. 7, 1844 
bapt. April 27, 1845 

Rebecca 

born Feb. 12, 1845 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 


Parents 


George Switzer 


wife Mary 


Jos. Clopper 
wife, Marga 


David Bauman 
wife, Mary 


Val Keckler 
wife Elizabeth 


John Miller 
wife Cath. 


Friederich Bell 
and Susanna 


Henry & Elizabeth 
Jacobs 


Martin Switzer & 
Mary Sweitzer 


Joseph Clopper 
Margaret Clopper 


David & Mary 
Bowman 


Christian Beaver & 
Lydia Beaver 


Nicholas Beard 
Mary Beard 


Henry Jacobs & 
Elizabeth Jacobs 


John Ross 
Angeline Ross 


Samuel & Mary 
Burns 


John & Angeline 
Ross 


REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


Sponsors 
Parents 


Parents 
Parents 
Parents 


Parents 


Parents 


Parents 


Names, Birth &c of children baptised by the Rev. F. W. Conrad. Commenced 
labors as pastor June A. D. 1841. 


CLOPPER 


Parents 


Parents 


Parents 


Parents 
Parents 
Parents 
Parents 


John Heck 


Parents 


born 20 March 1838 
J 
> 
Parents 
‘ 
i 
I 
S 
See 1845 J 
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Child Parents Sponsors 


FIGELY John Calvin Peter & Ann Parents 
1845 born Oct. 1, 1845 Matilda Figely 
bapt. May 10, 1845 
JUSTICE Claudius Jacob & Lucretia ~ 


1836-1844 born May 27, 1836 Justice 
bapt. May 10, 1845 
Edward Smith 
born Aug. 6, 1838 
bapt. May 10, 1845 
Catharin Jane 
born May 28, 1840 
bapt. May 10, 1845 
Mary Ann 
born 20 May 1844 
bapt. 10 May 1845 


JOHN HECK, CLERGYMAN 


Born Bapt. Name of Bapt. 
July 26 June8 Anna Beal 
1844 1845 
SNOTTERLY Dec. 9 June 8 Susann Catharine Geo, & Henrietta 
1844 1844 1845 Snotterly 
MILLER Oct. 27 June 8 John Luther Jno. & Catharin Miller 
1844 1844 1845 
CLOPPER Sept. 28 Sept. 28 Margaret Ann Joseph & Margaret 
1844 1844 1845 Clopper 
DEMUTH May 7 Nov. 22. Ann Catharine John & Catharine 
1845 1845 1845 Demuth 
IRVINE June 13 = Jan. 13 Martin Luther Benj. & Mary Jane 
1845 1846 Irvine 
BEAVER June 28 = March 25 Ann Elizabeth Christian & Lydia 
1844 1846 Beaver 
SCHEFFLER Dec.12 April11 Jeremiah Susannah Scheffler 
1844 1846 
SNOTTERLY Dec. 20 Junel John Burkhart — Geo. & Henrietta 
1845 1846 


BOWMAN Feb. 14 June7 Geo. Upton 
1846 1846 2 
SWITZER Aug. 6 June 21 Lucinda 
1843 1846 


Feb. 12 May 9 Rebecca John & Angeline Ross a 
1845 1846 
Dec. 14 March19 Ann Elizabeth Sarah Shull 
1846 1847 
BURN Jan. 4 May 9 Jeremiah Samuel & Mary Burn 
1847 1847 
MINER Sept. 29 May 24 David Washington Francis & Sophia Miner 
1845 1847 
JUSTICE July 9 May 24 Elizabeth Matilda Jacob & Lucretia Justice 


ZINE a [ 319 ] 
nced 
i 
mcr 
d & Mary Bowman 
aA Geo. & Mary Switzer 
4 
| 
| 
846 1847 


Born 


Nov. 4 
1844 
30 Dec. 
1845 
March 7 
1846 
Oct. 4 
BurKHart Nov. 22 
1846 
BURKHART~ Aug. 18 
1847 
BURKHART = July 27 
1845 
HURTMAN Nov. 23 
1847 
MINICH Feb. 27 
1847 
MILLER Dec. 2 
1847 
WILLIAMS Oct. 10 
1846 
MINER Sept. 16 
Ross 
BuRN 


SLICK 


SHEFFLER June 3 
1848 

GAVIN Oct. 16 
1848 

SNOTERLY Jan. 29 
1848 

JUSTICE April 22 
1849 


ne 27 
1849 


March 29 
1850 


BOWMAN 


Bapt. 


May 24 
1847 

May 24 
1847 


July 18 
1847 
July 18 
1847 


Nov. 29 
1847 


Nov. 29 
1847 
Nov. 29 
1847 
April 9 
1848 
May 6 
1848 
May 7 
1848 
June 3 
1848 
June 18 
1848 
July 16 
1848 
Sept. 24 
1848 
April 27 
1848 
May 4 
1849 
May 4 
1849 
May 20 
1849 
Nov. 17 
1849 
April 7 
1850 
June 2 
1850 
June 2 
1850 
June 30 
1850 
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Name of Bapt. Parents 
Elizabeth Adalaide Jacob & Ellen Wishard 


Jacob Newton Jacob & Ellen Wishard 


Emmanuel Jacob Peter & Ann Figely 


Mary Olivia Daniel & Mary Bell 


Louisa Margaret ‘Williaa: Burkhart 


Mary Catharine Geo. W. Burkhart 


x 


Eliza Jane 


olomon & Mary 

 Hurtman 


John & Catharine Miller 
Ann Williams 


Jacob Samuel Francis & Sophia Miner 

aii & Angeline Ross 


Henry ie Samuel & Mary Burn 


Jeremiah & Elizabeth 
Slick 
Susannah Sheffler “13 


Geo. Calvin 


Ann Catharin 


Hezekiah & Rebecca 

Gavin (or Garvin) 
George Snoterly 


Christian Beaver 


Samuel Melvin 


Martin Luther Jacob & Lucretia Whotl 
Justice 


Daniel Mickley Daniel & Mary Bell 


Levi Samuel & Mary Burns 


Mary Ann 2 ‘Susan Miner 


Mary Alice 


Ann & Elizabeth Koc 
(or Koons) 
Peter & Ann Matilda 


Cath. Rebecca 


to 


; 
LI 
i 
R 
M 

K 

ysiah 

= B 
acob 
eorge 

Si 

M 
K 
1848 
1847 
B 
R 
\ 

M 
BURNS Oct. 10 

1849 

: MINER Oct. 10 = 
1849 
A 
Koc July 9 June 31 - 
1850 
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Page 23. 
Born Bapt. Name of Bapt. Parents 
Wisart Nov. 17 Joseph Alfred Jacob & Ellen Wis 
1848 1850 
March 14 Mar. 4 Theodore Eve Liday _ 
1840 1851 Columbus 
ae Feb. 7 Mar. 4 Wilson Curtis 
1850 1851 
GAVIN Nov. 5 May 3 Hezekiah 
1850 1857 Gavin 
Ross Jan. 30 June29 Magdalena John & Angeline Ross 
1851 1851 
MENTZER Feb. 25 July 27. ~Henry Jacobs Joseph & Barbara 
1851 1851 Mentzer 
KECKLER June 26 Aug.10 John Calvin Geo. & Charlotte 
BuRNS Jan. 22 Oct. 5 Martha seeds: Samuel & Mary ee 
1851 1851 
HARBAUGH Sept. 20 March 20 Clara Virginia John Athalinda 
1852 1853 Harbaugh 
SNOTTERLY Oct. 17 May Almon (?) Geo. & Henrietta 
1852 1853 Snotterly ; 
SHEFFLER April 11 May 28 Jacob Oliver Susan Sheffler 
1852 1853 
MINER Jan.13 Junei12_ Freeland John & Susan Miner 
KECKLER March 28 June 12 Joseph & Charlotte 
1853 1853 Keckler 
CLOPPER June 30. May 30 Athalinda & Margaret 
1849 1853 Clopper 
MitcHELL June13 June 26 Mary Alice Susannah Mitchell 
1852 1853 
GARVIN Feb. 22 June 26 Geo. Weshingtos Hezekiah & Rebecca 
1853 1853 Garvin 
BELL pape March 19 Oct.16 Emma Catharine Daniel & Mary Bell 
1853 1853 Korah Elizabeth 
Ross —sSm=Nov.8 May 27. ClaraAnn John & Angeline Ross. 
1853 1854 
WISHART Sept.11 May 27 Sarah Jane a Joseph & Rebecca 
McGINLEY Jan. 8 Oct. 1 Ann Maria Samuel & Nancy 
1854 1854 McGinley 


The Baptisms recorded in this book performed by the Rev. John Heck, have all been transferred 


mie a to the new book. 
Page 48. 


See Rev. John F. essai record of Communions and Confirmations from 1813 to 1835 on 
pages 122 to 151 of this book. (H. S. Cook) 

Next page (49) Record of Rev. Jer: Harpel (I think.) —H. S. C 

On page 55 Rev. Jacob Martin’s record. (Noted by Rey. H. S. Cook, pastor to 189-.) 

(Pasted on inside of cover. M. R. D.) 


¥ 
| 
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John Calvin Jacobs born the 6th of June 1852 died February 22nd 1871. Aged 81 sic years 8 ] 


months & 16 days. 
(Names recorded in other book, but not in this one.—M. R. D.) j 
Name of Child Born Baptised Parents 
FIGELY Alice Ann March 17 Oct. 15 Peter & Ann Figely 
1852 1853 
CRINER Ann Rebecca Oct. 29 Oct.15 John & Julian Criner 
1851 1853 
BIGHAM Margaret Agnew Nov. 1 April 29. Albert & Ann Maria 
1854 1855 Bigham 
GILBERT Henry Jacobs July 12. Mayi2, Rebecca Gilbert 
1854 1855 
KECKLER Milton Valentine Dec.22 Mayi11i Peter & Sarah Keckler 
1854 1855 
SNOTTERLY Ann Elizabeth Sept. 23 Aug.19 Geo.& Henrietta 
Gilbert 1854 1855 Snotterly oa 
MENTZER Sarah Catharine May 8 Sept. 15 John W. & Esther 
1855 1855 Mentzer N 
SHEFFLER Samue’ Aug. 24 Sept. 16 Susannah Sheffler 
te 1854 1855 


Nov. 27 = Oct. 28 John B. & Susan Miner 
1854 1855 


James Henry May 29 July 6 Samuel & Nancy 
1855 1856 McGinley cron 
GARVIN David March 30 Aug. 17 Hezekiah & Rebecca 
1855 1856 Garvin 
MineEk _ Calvin Aug. 21. 7 John & Susan Miner I 
RECORD OF BAPTISMS BY REV. CAMPBELL ti 
MENTZER Lucy Ann Feby 3 May 23 John W. Mentzer & Mi 
1857 1857 wife sc 
KECKLER Mary Elizabeth Dec. 15 Aug. Peter Keckler and wife cl 
1856 1857 
SNOTTERLY Lucinda Alice Dec. 18 Aug. 16 Geo. Snotterly & wife 
1856 1857 T 
MENTZER Walter Summers Oct. 22 Jany 14 Jos. S. Mentzer & wife 
1857 1858 
BELL John Oct. 23 Dan’l Bell & wife 
8 
MITCHELL June 20. Sam’! & Susan Mitchell 
1858 
SHATZER Mary Catharine Nov. 5 Aug. 15 David & Ann Shatzer ti 
1857 1858 Si 
May 14 = Jacob & Elizabeth Shank F 


1859 
May 14 
1859 
ci 


MINER Ida Kate 7 
Mary Alice Jany 9 
tan 


ciation will be held at 00 m., 
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Name of Child Born Baptised 
Catharine © Dec. 24 May 14 
John Henry Feby 2 May 14 
1857 1859 
MENTZER Catharine Amelia June 6 May 14 am’l & Julian Mentzer 
1847 1859 
Florentine Rebecca Oct. 12 May 14 
James Albert March 14 May 14 
1856 1859 
Samuel Curtes Dec. 26 May 14 
1858 1859 
HARBAUGH Clarence Edgar Sept. 9 May 14 
1858 1859 
MENTZER Eugene Kellar March 8 May 14 
1858 1859 
ME NTZER Ella Bell Sept. 11 May 14 
1858 1859 


3 OFFERS 
INTENSIVE COURSE OF TRAINING IN 
GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 


An Institute of Genealogical Research, 
directed by Meredith Colkett, Jr., of the 
National Archives, is offered for the first 
time, from June 12 through July 1. Some 
of the pertinent subjects to be covered are 
secondary materials and their use, primary 
sources, state, county and municipal ar- 
chives, church records, migrations, Eu- 
ropean origins, heraldry, interpretation of 
evidence and preparation of manuscripts. 
There has long been a need for just this 
sort of thing and the introduction of such 
a course of study marks a step forward in 
the field of genealogy. 

Readers who may wish spending an in- 
teresting and profitable “vacation” in 
Washington preparing themselves for bet- 
ter genealogical work may secure informa- 
tion from American University, School of 
Social Sciences and Public Affairs, 1901 
F Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


DUVALL FAMILY ASSOCIATION 
A special meeting of this family asso- 


MAGAZINE 


April 22, at the Chapter the D.C. 
D. A. R. Descendants of Mareen Duvall, 
Hugenot Emigré to Maryland, and _ all 
other interested persons, particularly those 
attending Continental Congress, are invited 
to this meeting. Mr. Harry Wright New- 
man, who is writing the Duvall Genealogy, 
will be present. 

Parking space will be available. 
ELizABETH D. Sincer, Ist Vice President, 


9-F Southway Road, 
Greenbelt, Maryland. 


One quer ry may be ata 


any reader, with name and address. Please 
give all known data as to names, dates, mar- 
riages, and locations of family covered by 
query. Use typewriter, if possible. Queries 
conforming to these requirements will be 
printed in order received. 


D-50. James-Wells—William James b. Cul- 
peper Co., Virginia, 14 Apr. 1759, d. Paris, Illi- 
nois, 1836; m. in Montgomery Co., Virginia, 8 
Apr. 1786, Elizabeth, dau. of Samuel Wells, and 
lived in that county during Rev. War, serving in 
Col. Cloyd’s Regt., Capt. Love’s company, with 
his bros. Samuel and James James. Family lived 
in Scott Co., Kentucky, from 1798 to 1829. Wish 
‘grandparents and other data for 
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James.—Mrs. Erma Martindale, 1105 Grant Street, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

D-’50. Dean-Carleton—Charles Dean b. in 
Virginia ca. 1750, d. Clark Co., Georgia, after 1827, 
m. ca. 1771, Elizabeth ——-, who was b. ca. 1755 
(where, maiden name?), living in Georgia 1796. 
Their son, Burkett, b. in Virginia ca. 1755 sic 
(1775?), d. in Georgia after 1814, m. in Georgia 
18 Apr. 1797, Sarah Carleton, who was b. in Meck- 
lenburg Co., Virginia, 17 Sept. 1776, d. in Georgia 
after 1814. They lived in Wilkes County. Would 
like information on parents of Burkett Dean, 
especially his mother.—Katherine B. Ray (Mrs. 
Oliver T.), 1012 Bellevue Drive, N. E., Atlanta 6, 
Georgia. 

D-°50. Adams-Grafton—Frederick Adams b. 
Jefferson Co., Ohio, 17 Nov. 1801, m. there 31 
Mar. 1825, Sarah Grafton, who was b. in Virginia 
10 Oct. 1803. Their 10 children all b. in Ohio— 
one son in Bowling Green, Wood Co., one in Hills- 
boro, Highland Co., one in Millersburg, Holmes 
Co. The family lived on a farm near Killbuck, 
Holmes Co. from 1835 to 1847, when they moved 
to Van Buren Co., Iowa. Am trying to complete 
line in order to become a member of the D. A. R. 
and will appreciate any help toward that end. 
Della Adams Lawrenson (Mrs. W. A.), 1410 Ger- 
mania Drive, Des Moines, Iowa. 

D-’°50. Lippincott-Lippencott—Robert Lip- 
pincott b. 1760, d. 1830, possible in vicinity of 
Shrewsbury, N. J. Children: Samuel, b. 1797, d. 
1827, m. Esther Marsh, who was b. at Rahway, 


—_N. J., 1801—their children: Robert & Samuel L.; 


George m. Eliza Lane; Robert; Joseph; Sarah. 
Wish information on Robert Lippincott—birth- 
place, parents, wife, etc. Grace Weed Lippold 
(Mrs. F. A.), 2015 Dorchester Road, Brooklyn 
26, N. Y. 

D-’50. Harrison-Smith—Nathaniel Harrison 
m. at First Church, Huntington, L. I., 16 Jan. 
1751/2, Rebecca Smith. Was he a son of Gideon 
Harrison, who was b, at Oyster Bay, L. I., 25 June 
1694, d. Sussex Co., Delaware, 1729? Also wish 
ancestry of Rebecca Smith with dates and loca- 
tions—Anita W. Miller (Mrs. D. G.), 2232 
Elandon Drive, Cleveland Heights 6, Ohio. 

D-’50. Elkins-Dillard—Gabriel Elkins b. in 
Pittsylvania (now Henry) Co., Virginia, ca. 1765, 
_ d. in Cannon Co., Tennessee, after 1821, m. ca. 
1785, Stacy, dau. of Col. Thomas & Martha 
(Webb) Dillard of Pittsylvania Co. He is thought 
to have been son of Jesse Elkins, Rev. soldier of 
Pittsylvania Co. Wish ancestry of Gabriel Elkins. 
_ Would also like ancestry of Martha Webb, wife 

of Col. Thomas Dillard. She was possibly related 
to Marry Webb of Pittsylvania and Halifax Cos., 
~ Va.—Albert Stevens McLean, 206 Aurora Drive, 
Asheville, N. C. 

D-’50. Green-Gabriel-Douglas — William 
Green b. in Tennessee, m. wid., Elisabeth (Ga- 
briel) Douglas, who was b. in Pennsylvania 10 
Apr. 1797, d. in California. They had Wilmurth 
Rebecca, b. nr. Nashville, 1831, who m. in Iowa 
(1) Stephen Cass, (2) James Roberts, (3) Law- 
rence Casperline. Elisabeth had by Ist mar. Wiley 
Douglas and his twin, who prob. d. y. After the 
death of William Green she lived in Iowa with 
this son, Wiley Douglas, from 1839 to 1862, and 
in 1870 was at Eagle Creek, Clackamas Co., Ore- 


gon. One William Green and Elizabeth Douglas 
m. in Wilson Co., Tennessee, 8 Dec. 1823; prob. 
above named couple. Wish all ancestry and pos- 
sible data on William Green and Elisabeth Ga- 
briel.—(Miss) Rose May Turner, 5524 Blaisdell 
Ave., Minneapolis 19, Minnesota. 

D-’50. Oneal-Cruthers - Branscombe — John 
O’Neal and wife Margaret came from Ireland 
to Guilford Co., N. C. During Revolution he svd 
in Capt. Benj. Coleman’s company, 2nd N. C. 
Regt.; was in Battle of Kings Mountain, pensioner 
on Indiana Roll in 1833. Their son, John, m. — 
Cruthers. Their children: Stanford, Chesterfield, 
Elizabeth and Alfred, b. Oct. 1809, m. Frances 
Branscombe, and settled in Virginia. Data on this 
family will be greatly appreciated. Would like 
to correspond with interested descendants.- 
(Miss) Grace Oneal, 46 West Hoyt Street, King- 
ston, Pennsylvania. 

D-’50. Frazier-Dinwiddie—Abner Frazier, a 
pioneer of Greene Co., Tennessee, m, Jane Din- 
widdie (dese. of Gov. Dinwiddie of Virginia). 
Children: Mary Elizabeth m. in Greenville, Greene 
Co., Tenn., Henry McNeese; A. Julian, b. 20 April 
1840, m. twice, sheriff of Greene Co.; Virginia, m. 

- Campbell; Tom, never married, lived with a 
Sam Frazier of Frazier Beach, Florida. Abner 
may be descended from Samuel Frazier, “b. in 
Scotland, 1749, who m. Rebecea Julian, b. 17 Mar. 
1749, of French Huguenot family which settled 
in North Carolina. Would like proof of this, to- 
gether with any help on Frazier, Julian and Din- 
widdie families.-Nora Lee McNeese, 1115 Helio- 
trope Drive, Hollywood 27, California. 

D-’°50. Knowlton-Ridlow- Hall — Andrew 
Knowlton, Rev. soldier, b. prob. at Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, 5 Mar. 1842, d. at Nobleboro, Maine, 
1837; m. (when & where?) Ruth Ridlow. Their 
son, John, b. at Nobleboro, 1799, d. there 1856; 
m. (when & where?) Lydia Hall, who was b. at 
Nobleboro, 1802, and d. there 5 Aug. 1845. One 
pastor of Ipswich church failed to keep record— 
a period of abt. 40 yrs. It is presumed that An- 
drew Knowlton and Ruth Ridlow were married by 
him. Would like this verified —(Miss) Gertrude 
I. Knowlton, 239 Worcester St., North Grafton, 
Massachusetts. 

D-50. Jones-Zittler—Phillip Jones of Effing- 
ham Co., Georgia, d. 1821; m. Elizabeth ——— 
(her ancestry?). Mary Jones (was she dau. or 
sister of Philip?) m. in 1820, Nathaniel Zettler. 
Phillip & Elizabeth ( ) Jones had son, Minton. 
Wish names of any other children. Also, full 
data on both, with proof of Philip’s Revolutionary 
service.—(Miss) Esther B. Balliet, 704 Magnolia 
Street, New Smyrna Beach, Florida. 

D-’50. Warren (Warin-Warrin)-Cham- 
bers-Waters—-William Hackley Warren b. in 
Georgia 1793, m. in 1816, Isabelle Hambleton 
Chambers. His bros. and sisters were: Charles, 
who m. Milly Waters; John Jackson; Ruben; 
Thomas; Mary; Hanna; Elizabeth; Sarah; 
Rhoda; Nancy. One Hackley Warrin and James 
and John Chambers were in Caswell Co., N. C., 
in 1790. Lott Warrin had land grants in Gran- 
ville and 96 Districts, S. C., from 1774-1786. 
Sibella Warrin, in Orangeburg Dist., S. C., 1790. 

Thomas Waring d. Spotsylvania Co., Virginia, 
1749, leaving a wife, Mary (who was d. by 1751) 
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and children: Thomas, Hackley, Lancelot (also 
called Lott), Rachel, wife of John Askew; Eliza- 
beth, wife of Mathew Brooks; Mary, wife of James 
Buford; Rosanna, wife of Robert More (or 
Moore). Wish names of wives and children of 
these three sons. From the name Hackley it 
seems that William Hackley Warren, b. 1793, may 
descend from one of them. Any help toward 
proving this will be appreciated. Would like to 
correspond with descendants of above-named 
Warrens.—Eva Welsh Maline (Mrs. M. Rex), 
Darling, Mississippi. 

D-’50. Sterling-Lee—Elizabeth ) Sterling, 
b. Oct. 1802, d. in Yreka, California, 10 June 1882. 
Had son, James, who came to Phoenix, Oregon, 
ca. 1850, and dau., Lucinda, b. in Illinois 13 Aug. 
1839, m. Allen Lee, who was b. in Preble Co., 
= 20 Sept. 1829—said to have been cousin of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee. Lucinda Sterling came to 
Oregon in covered wagon in 1851. Would like 
ancestry and any data on Allen & Lucinda (Ster- 
ling) Lee—Edith M. Gifford, 425 South Oakdale 
Ave., Medford, Oregon. 

D-’50. Coras-Miller-Wise—Henry & Cather- 
ine ( ) Coras had son James, b. in Pennsylvania 
(prob. Northumberland Co.) bef. 1790, m. in 
Washington Co., Ohio, 1810, Mary Miller (or 
Mellor), b. in England. Their son, John DeWitt 
Cornas, b. Washington Co., Ohio, 1 Jan. 1818, d. 
Benton, Indiana, 7 Apr. 1893, m. Caroline Wise, 
who was b. in Ohio, prob. at Dayton, Montgomery 
Co., 23 Oct. 1825, d. Benton, Indiana, 1 Mar. 1899. 
She was the dau. of Thomas Wise, b. in Virginia, 
June 1799, who m. in Montgomery Co., Ohio, 14 
Sept. 1823, Meriah Shepherd, b. in Ohio, 23 Mar. 
1802. Wish maiden name of Henry Coras’ wife, 
Catherine; with data on all of the above families. 

Mrs. H. C. Benfer, 674 32nd Street, Richmond, 
California. 

D-’50. Talbot-Talbert—Jesse Talbot was m. 
and living in N. C. * 1778. By 1791 he had 
moved to Wilkes Co., Georgia, and shortly after 
1800 family went on to what is now Amite Co., 
Mississippi. His sons were Thomas, Silas, Abner 
and Lewis Talbert. Would like name of his wife, 
parents, any Revolutionary service, and other data 
on Jesse Talbot.—Inez Talbert Hoff (Mrs. J. M.), 
Lexington, Mississippi. 

D-°50. Monroe-Maple-Wilson—Samuel Mon- 
roe, b. 1790, d. 1800, m. Jefferson Co., Ohio, 18 
Mar. 1819, Rachel, dau. of William Maple, who 
had come to Ohio from New Jersey via Fayette 
Co., Pennsylvania, ca. 1797. Samuel & Rachel 
(Maple) Monroe had dau. Martha Jane. b. Han- 
over, Harrison Co., Ohio, 28 Apr. 1840, who m. 
in 1856 or 1857, John Wilson of Monroe Co., Ohio. 
He had bros. George and Westwood Wilson. Who 
were their parents? Also wish parentage dates 
and other information on Samuel Monroe.—Char- 
lotte Elder (Mrs. J. D.), 45 Coolidge Hill Road, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

D-50. Arnold-Medbury-Huntley — Thomas 
& Joanna (Medbury) Arnold had son, Chauncey, 
who m. Charlotte Huntley, and moved ca. 1848 
from Plymouth,:Chenango Co., N. Y., to Chitten- 
ango Station, Madison Co., N. Y. Dates of birth 
and marriages for these two generations, with 
data on Thomas Arnold, will be greatly appreci- 
ated.—Mrs. Eva Mae Wendelken, 306 South Cy- 
press Street, Hammond, Louisiana. 
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D-’50. Paulding-Teed-Dusenbury — John 
Paulding, Rev. soldier, m. (1) Sarah Teed, and 
had 3 children, among them, Nancy, who m. in 
Westchester Co., N. Y., bef. 1812, Nathan Dusen- 
bury. Would like to know more of Nancy Pauld- 
ing and her descendants.—L. M. Pauley, Box 52, 
Bovina Center, N. Y. 

D-50. Lang-Harrelson-McPherson — Wil- 
liam Lang, from Scotland to South Carolina, m. 
Pherebee Harrelson, said to have been related to 
Gen. Francis Marion and Gen. Tarleton of the 
British Army. (How?) After Rev. War family 
moved to Chesterfield County, S. C., and in 1818 
to Wayne Co., Mississippi. Their son, Willis, b. 
in S. C. ca. 1775, d. in Wayne Co., Mississippi 
(when?); m. (1) in S. C., Emma ——; (2) 
Catherine McPherson. Wish proof of Rev. service 
for William Lang. Tradition is that he was an 
officer under Gen. Marion.—Mrs. James Kinchen 
Searcy, 601 South Rolla Street, Rolla, Missouri. 


D-’50. Oneal—John & Margaret ) Oneal, 
from Ireland to Guilford Co., N. C. Their son 
John m. - Cruthers and had children: Stanford, 
Chesterfield, Elizabeth and Alfred, who was b. 
Oct. 1809, m. Frances Branscombe and settled in 
Virginia. John Oneal was Rev. soldier, Col. John 
Patten’s 2nd N. C. Regt., Capt. Benj. Coleman’s 
company, fighting in battles of Kings Mountain 
and Guilford Courthouse. Would like to corre- 
spond with interested descendants.— (Miss) Grace 
Oneal, 46 West Hoyt Street, Kingston, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

D-’50. MeConnell-McClelland — Philip Me- 
Connell m. in Rowan Co., N. C., 8 Feb. 1763, Sarah 
McClelland. He was private in 2nd N. C. Regt., 
Capt. Armstrong’s company, during Rev. War. 
Desire names of their children, with any informa- 
tion on other McConnell families in Rowan and 
Iredell Counties, N. C—Mrs. W. A. Roper, 327 
North Green Street, Gainsville, Georgia. 

D-’50. Livingston-Wilson—Wish ancestry 
of both Henry Livingston and his wife, Nannie 
Wilson, who m. in Georgia. Their dau., Emma 
Celeste, m. Daniel Uriah Bullock who was b. in 
Irwin Co., Georgia, 1863. Nannie Wilson’s mother 
was Butler. Any help on these lines will be 
appreciated. Mrs. Artile L. Bullock Moore, 214 
South 2nd Street, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

D-50. Walker-Raymond-Kellogg-Parks— 
Rufus Walker of Petersham and Sudbury, Massa- 
chusetts, and Benson, Vermont, m. Susannah Ray- 
mond. Their dau., Harriet, m. at Rutland, Ver- 
mont, 14 Apr. 1832, Stillman Kellogg. They 
moved to Grinnell, Poweshiek Co., Iowa, where he 
m. in 1859, Maria, dau. of Philo & Phoebe (Farn- 
ham) Parks. Wanted data on families of Rufus 
Walker and his wife, Susannah Raymond, with 
any Revolutionary service in either line.—(Miss) 
Margaret Moninger, 8 West High Street, Marshall- 
town, Towa. 

D-’50. Parker-Hearne-Jackson—Robert Par- 
ker b. (where?) ca. 1822-1826, m. Malinda Hearn, 
b. Crawford Co., Georgia, ca. 1824-1828. Their 
son, Joseph Marron Parker, b. Heard Co., Georgia, 
1848, m. Lucinda, dau. of Andrew J. & Rachel 
(Nicholson) Jackson. She was b. in Oxford, Cal- 
houn Co., Alabama, 1848, where they lived until 
1885 when they moved West. Wish ancestry of 
Robert Parker and Malinda Hearn with full data 
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on each, sisters.—Mrs. 
Millie E. J. Titus, 4130 Santa Barbara St., Tucson, 
Arizona. 

D-°50. Dawson-Cannon- Williams—Edward 
Dawson had son, Thomas White, who m. in Sus- 
sex Co., Delaware, Tabitha, dau. of Wingate Can- 
non, who was a Revolutionary soldier. She was 
b. 14 Sept. 1744. Thomas W. & Tabitha (Cannon) 
Dawson had dau. Sarah, who m. 25 Apr. 1815, 
Morgan Williams. He d. 13 June 1827. Would 
like his birth date and place of residence. Also 
wish dates of birth, death and marriage of Thomas 
White Dawson. Some of the Dawson descendants 
went to Pickaway Co., Ohio, moving later to Indi- 
ana and Illinois. Brunelle Parrett Downing (Mrs. 
W. Emerson) 214 East Main Street, Circleville, 
Ohio. 

D-50. Maret-Estill-Brown—Stephen Maret 
(various spelled Merit, Merritt, Marett, etc.) said 
to have gone from Tarboro, Edgecombe Co., N. C., 
to Lincoln Co., Ky., ca. 1784, was in Madison Co., 
Ky., 1787-1795, qne by 1796 in Garrard Co.; d. in 
latter county 26 Dec. 1816, aged 65; m. Margaret, 
- dau. of John & Margaret ( ) Brown. Chil- 
dren: John, b. 1786, d. 1866, m. Martha (Patsy) 
Cook; Nancy m. John Dever; Betsy m. Matthias 
Pullins; Sally m. William Fish; Sophia m. Martin 


Parton; Jinsey m. Pleasant Turner, Mitchell, b. 


1798, d. 1871, m. Glatha Smith; Alvan, b. 1803, d. 
1880,m.Permelia Hubbard; Josy. Stephen Maret’s 
mother thought to have been an Estill (wish proof). 
According to will of John Brown written 10 Dec. 
1802, Garrard Co., Margaret had the following 


bros. and sisters: William, John, David, Joseph, 


Robert, Jean Riggs, Mary, Phenism and Elizabeth 
Jennings. Any information on the Maret and 
Brown families will be appreciated, particularly 
the parents of Stephen Maret.—Mrs. Price Doyle, 
College Station, Kentucky. 
Paynter-Morris—John J. Paynter, b. 
1754, d. 2 May 1811, served in Revolutionary War 
- from Delaware. His dau., Elizabeth, m. Jacob 
Purden Morris, also a Revolutionary soldier. Wish 
information on these two men, and will gladly 
exchange data. Leoua Moody McFarland (Mrs. 


Frank T.), 909 Bryan Station Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


Plyley-Henry—Philip, Casper, Jeffer- 

gon and William Plyley moved from Pennsylvania 

_ (where?) to Ross Co., Ohio, in 1801. Philip m. 

there, 1 Feb. 1821, Sarah Henry. Wish parents 

of both with all possible data——Louise Haupt Ply- 

asd (Mrs. R. C.), 1278 Randolph St., Topeka, 
ansas. 


D-’50. Griswold-Collins—Goab Griswold b. 


- Windsor, Conn., 11 Sept. 1740, m. 6 Oct. 1763-4 


Elizabeth Collins of Hartford, Conn. Wish her 
ancestry—Mrs. Carrie Marshall Kendrick, 1297 
Poquonock Avenue, Windsor, Connecticut. 
D-’50. Walker-Taylor-Vernon—James & 
Eleanor (Taylor) Walker had dau. Jane, b. 1799, 
d. 1848, who m. Theodore Vernon of Chester, 
Delaware Co., Penna., who was b. 1799, d. 1870. 
Wish full data on James Walker, his wife, Eleanor 
Taylor, and parents of both.—Ruth A. Derr, 1248 
South Manhattan Place, Los Angeles 6, California. 
D-’50. McCrory-McCrary-McCrurry—Sam- 
uel McCrory m. Ann ——, moved from Kentucky 
to Indiana bef. 1818; ets. settled in Jefferson Co., 
Indiana, Feb. 1842. Children: John m. 3 Apr. 
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1815, Polly Wilson; dau., m. William Dunlap; 
Polly, m. - Fleming; Sarah m. 24 Feb. 1820, 
Isaac Herrod; Ann m. 20 Dec. 1821, Ebenezer, son 
of Robert Watson, Sr.; Elizabeth b. 1801, m. 3 
Feb. 1821, Allen, son of Thomas Hill, Sr.; Samuel 
S. m. 6 Dec. 1827, Mary Bailey; James; dau. m. 
John Trulock (Should this be Trulock?—Ed.) ; 
Nancy m. 27 Jan. 1831, John Allen. Wanted, 
parentage of both Samuel McCrory and his wife, 
Ann. Was she a dau. of Ann (_ ) Levans, whose 
will was probated in Bourbon Co., Kentucky, 
March 1794 naming a dau. Ann McCrary?—Mrs. 
Wm. B. Adams, Route 6, Muncie, Indiana. 

D-°50. Haynes-Smith-Majors—Henry Haynes 
b. King & Queen Co., Virginia, 1701, m. Mary 

Was she the dau. of Rev. Guy Smith, if 
not, who was she? They sold land in Spotsylvania 
Co. in 1731; also in 1734 when they were of St. 
Margaret’s Parish, Carolina Co. In 1763 they 
were living in Bedford Co. and sold 216 a. on 
South Branch of the Appomattox. Henry Haynes 
left will in Henry Co., 1784, naming children: 
William, John, Henry, George, Parmenas, Dinah 
English and Mary Greer; grandchildren: Mary 
Ann Greer and Henry English. The Bible of son 
Parmenas gives records as follows: William b. 
1727; John b. Spotsylvania County 1727; Dinah 
b. Caroline County 1733; Henry b. 1735; George b. 
1737; Mary b. 1739; Parmenas 1 July 1742; Ann 
b. 1744 (m. James Greer of Bedford Co). Henry 
Haynes with sons William & George took Oath of 
Allegiance in Henry Co., Va., 13 Sept. 1777. 

William, son of deny & Mary (Smith?) 
Haynes b. 1727, d. Franklin Co., Va., 1805. Chil- 
dren: Richard, b. Prince Edward Co., Va., 19 Sept. 
1763, Revolutionary soldier, m. ca. 1782, Margaret 
Majors; Diana m. in Pittsylvania Co., 16 June, 
1787, John James; Dicey m. in Franklin Co., 23 
July, 1792, George Crump; Henry m. (1) 16 Jan., 
1789, Susannah Walker, (2) in Franklin Co., 
Mary Wheat; Stephen, m. Nancy Oglesby; and 
possibly William who m. in Sumner Co., Tennes- 
see, 7 Jan., 1792, Polly Laurence; and Hannah, 
who m. in Bedford Co., Va., 29 Apr., 1790, Ran- 
dolph Humphreys. Who was his wife? 

Richard & Margaret (Majors) Haynes moved 
to Jefferson Co., Tennessee, after 1800, and in 
1809 he went to Indiana with some of his children. 
Children: Mary, m. Dainel Petrie and lived in 
Grainger Co., Tenn.; Jerry m. 21 Sept., 1804, 
Nancy Cheek; William b. 1786, m. 21 Jan. 1805, 
Betsy Cox; Henry m. in Roane Co., Tenn., 23 Aug. 
1808, Lucinda Neal; Thomas m. 6 June 1811, Sally 
Cheek; Sarah m. 4 Oct. 1818, William Doherty; 
Susan m. 28 Apr. 1816, Moses Skeen; Richard m. 
25 Apr. 1817, Susannah Mendenhall; Crockett, d. 
y.; Margaret (?) m. —— Box: Jane b. 22 Apr. 
1805, m. in Union Co., Indiana, 27 July 1824, 
James Wales. Wish ancestry of Margaret Majors; 
believed to have been a sister of Thomas Majors, 
from Washington Co., Virginia, to Jefferson Co., 
Tennessee.—Mrs. Nancy Esther Hineman, Box 3, 
Garden City, Kansas. 

D-50. Vallette-Hopkins -Morey-Delaplaine 
—David Vallette (Valet-Valeett), French Hugue- 
not, b. in Rhode Island 1839, c. Glocester, R. 1, 
1821; m. 1772 Phebe Hopkins, who was b. 1741, 
d. 1827. Their son, Wanton, b. 1776, m. Urania 
Morey; their son Syra, m. Deborah Delaplain. 
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This couple migrated Westerward, as Deborah 
and a son, James William Vallette, are both bur. 
in Erie, Kansas. David Vallette served in F. & I. 
War; also Revolutionary War; need record of 
these services and more information on entire line. 
--Mrs. Herman Pyron, 8421 Finely Street, Le 
Mesa, California. 

D-’50. Chileoat—Robinson Chilcoat b. 1738 
(where?) ; moved from Huntingdon Co., Penna., 
to North Carolina just prior to Revolutionary War, 
where he joined the army and died in camp. 
Would like record of this service, with date of 
death. Children: Nicodemus, John, Hethcoat, 
Humphrey, Benjamin and James. With names of 
Robinson Chilcoat’s wife with data, and any in- 
formation on family—Mrs. J. T. Smallwood, 
Worthington, Minnesota. 

D-’50. Bryan-Kornegay—Stephen Bryan b. in 
North Carolina 8 Apr. 1807, d. in Clay Co., Missis- 
sippi 18 Apr. 1855; m. in Duplin Co., N. C., 6 
Jan. 1831, Maria Kornegay, who was b. in N. C, 
28 Sept. 1813, d. Clay Co., Miss., 7 Sept. 1901; 
from N. C. to Oktibbeha Co., Mississippi, ca. 1847. 
Children: (all b. N. C.) Cullen Daniel b. 26 Nov. 
1831, m. in Mississippi, Mary Eliza Brannan; 
Mary L., b. 29 Apr. 1833, m. Texas, —— Dickson; 
Nancy Melviny b. 1 Apr. 1835, m. in Texas, ——— 
Simmons; James Mordica b. 24 Mar. 1837, m. in 
Greene Co., Alabama, Sara Elizabeth Burnett; 
Stephen K. b. 27 Dec. 1840, d. Mississippi, age 
21; Susan Kathryn b. 12 Jan. 1843, d. age 7 mos.; 
George Washington b. 20 Apr. 1846, m. in Missis- 
sippi, Ann Hartsfield. Wanted, parentage and all 
data for Stephen K. Bryan and Maria Kornegay, 
with any Revolutionary service in lines.—Caro- 
line M. Bryan, West Point, Mississippi. 

D-’50. King—Can anyone furnish names of the 
parents of Dr. Thomas King and Jane King of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and Elkton, Cecil Co., 
Maryland, with their father’s Revolutionary serv- 
ice.—Mrs. George P. Wendheiser, Ellington, Con- 
necticut. 

D-’50. Wright—James Wright, a wagonmaker, 
lived in Ross Co., Ohio. He had a sister who m. 
~—~ Jenkins and lived there or in some nearby 
county; also a bro. (prob. younger), William, b. 
in Botetourt Co., Virginia, 1799, who came to 
Preble Co., Ohio, in 1817. Wish parents of these 
three Wrights with all possible data—Claire 
Wright Garber (Mrs. George D.), 502 East 2nd 
Street, North Manchester, Indiana. 


D-’50. Hastings—Archibald Hastings wrote 
will in Liberty Co., Georgia, on 16 Jan. 1783, 
probated 19 Jan., 1791; names wife Elizabeth; 
minor children—Margaret, Samuel & Catherine; 
sisters—Grace Carr, Elizabeth Hastings, Catherine 
Hastings, Executors—“my three sisters.” Wit- 
nesses—Mary Carr. Adam Alexander. Would 
like parents of Archibald Hastings and of his wife 
Elizabeth . with all possible information.— 
Mrs. Frank S. Harrell, R.F.D. 1, Valdosta, Georgia. 


D-’50. Lansdale—Joseph Lansdale, a Metho- 
dist minister, b. in North Carolina, was living in 
Lawrence Co., Alabama, in 1850, aged 37. What 
was his relationship, if any, to Isaac Lansdale, 
who served in Revolutionary War from Delaware 
and lived in Montgomery Co.. Alabama, from 1830 
until his death?—(Miss) Carrie German, 2615 
South Wayne Street, Arlington, Virginia. 
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D-’50. Watson-White—John Watson of Hart- 
ford or Farmington, Connecticut, had sons Seth, = 
Andrew and William A., who d. Delaware Co., — 
Ohio, 1823; m. in Franklin Co., Ohio, 17 July | 
1806, Sarah (Sally) White, who was b. prob. in _ 
Massachusetts or Connecticut, Oct. 1775, d. in In- 
wood, Marshall Co., Iowa, 1 Apr. 1864, aged 88 
yrs., 5 mos., 25 days. Children: Lorinda, Perry, 
William A., Minerva, Ann, Henry, George & Cyrus. 
This family lived in Liberty Twp., Delaware Co., _ 
Ohio, on Whetstone (now called Oletangy) River. © 
Sally (White) Watson went to Iowa in 1854 to 
live with her son, Cyrus. She had a bro. Henry > 
White who m. Esther Rice and lived in Trumbull 
Co,. Ohio, going there in fall of 1808 from Con- or 
necticut according to county history. She was _ 
supposed to have moved from Dublin, New Hamp- 
shire, to Ohio with a Dr. Hill (or Hills) and his | 
family. Wish names of parents of Henry and | 
Sarah (or Sally) White with all possible informa- 
tion.—Marjorie Barber Coffin (Mrs. E. A.), 3399 
Diamond Head Road, Honolulu, T. H. =f 

D-’50. Taft-Harris—William & Anna (Harris) _ 
Taft had son Paul, b. at Uxbridge, Massachusetts, | 
16 June 1782, d. at Annsville, N. Y. (when?), | 
who served in War of 1812. Wish name of his 
wife with dates of birth, death and marriage.— 
Grace Taft Stutsman, 22504 Nona Avenue, Dear- 
born, Michigan. 


D-’50. Tucker-Turbleville 
d. in Virginia, had sons Drury who went to Mis- 
sissippi, and William Jeremiah, b. ca. 1779, d. 
1844, m. (prob. in Brunswick Co., Va.) Svlvia 
Turbleville who was b. ca. 1793, d. 1870. They 
had: James, Abraham, Frank, Daniel, Wilson, 
John, Jessie, Noah, Betsy, Matilda and Lucinda. 
Daniel Tucker b. 22 Jan. 1807, m. (prob. in Frank- — 
lin or Maury Co., Tennessee) Mary Alexandria, — 
dau. of Robert & Mary (Collett) Graham. They 
had: John Turbleville, b. 25 Apr. 1831; James M., _ 
b. 19 Jan. 1834; Samuel Wilson, b. 9 Jan. 1836; | 
William Jeremiah (grandfather of querist), b. 30 are 
June 1838; Martin A., b. 30 June 1840; Daniel © ; 
N., b. 22 Mar. 1842; Frank, b. 25 Jan. 1844; | 


b. 12 Oct. 1850: Thomas J., b. 31 Dec. 1852; 
George M., b. 2 Nov. 1854: Charles M., b. 13 Nov. 
1857. For the purpose of completing D. A. R. _ 
application paper would appreciate having any in- “ 
formation on this line back to Reuben Toke 
with proof of his service—Mary T. a 
(Mrs. E. C.), Hughes, Arkansas. fe: 
D-°50. Brown—Faris Brown b. Ohio Co., 
ginia (now W. Va.), 24 Apr. 1836, d. at Browns: 
ville, Licking Co., Ohio, 23 Aug. 1907, was a_ oie 
Presbyterian minister. Can anyone furnish his Ke 
ancestrv ?—-Genevieve Porter (Mrs. J. E.), Craw- 
ford, Nebraska. 
D-’50. Webster-Vaughan—Daniel Webster 
paid taxes in Fayette Co., Kentucky, as early as 
1783, disappearing from tax lists there after 1818. 
A dau., Frankie, b. (where?) 18 Dec. 1783, d. in 
Fayette Co. 6 Nov. 1847; m. there on 12 Mar , 
1806, Cornelius Vaughan; a son, Dudley m. in oF 
Fayette Co. 1 June 1808, Polly Vaughan. Wis: > 
residence of Daniel Webster before coming to 
Kentucky, his wife with data, list of oa 
ancestry, and any Revolutionary service in the 
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line-—Daysie S. DeSpain (Mrs. Spencer), P. O. 
Box 54, Anchorage, Kentucky. 

D-50. Chase-Osgood—Theodore Gould Chase 
b. (where?) 10 June 1795, enlisted in War of 
1812 from Townshend, Windham Co., Vermont; 
m. at Crown Point, Essex Co., N. Y., 6 Dec. 1818, 
Huldah, dau. of Oliver Osgood, and moved to 
Parishville, Lawrence Co., N. Y., where he d. 25 
May 1839, leaving 10 children: John Francis, Fred- 
erick, Philander—killed in Civil War, Huldah, 
Caroline, Charles Elias, Emory Osgood—Civil 
War soldier, Minerva Marie, Horace Sanford— 
in Civil War, Lorenzo Edward. Theodore Chase 
had a bro. Henry and a half-sister, Savalle Davis, 
who m. Williams. Who were his other 
brothers and sisters? Would like proof of his 
parents with any information—Ermina Chase 
Peterson (Mrs. Charles), R. F. D. 3£1, Jefferson, 
Wisconsin. 

D-’50. Bixler-Shenk—Jacob Bixler b. Penn- 
sylvania 4 Nov. 1811, d. Fairview, Erie Co., Penna., 
12 July 1878; m. bef. 1829, Elizabeth Shenk who 
was b. in Penna. 17 Feb. 1808, d. at Fairview 23 
Aug. 1861. Children: Maria; Andrew; Martha, 


m. Samuel Stark; Johnny; Amelia; Henry; Susan, 
m. Montgomery Warner; Jacob. Would like an- 
cestry and all possible data on Elizabeth Shenk, 
especially any Revolutionary service in line— 
“D”, Stuart, 


(Miss) Myrtle M. Dyer, Drawer 
Florida. 


Answers 


Answers should be stated concisely with 
references. They must bear name and ad- 
dress of sender. Type answer exactly as 
heading of the query to which it refers. Our 
numbering is as follows: A-’50—January 
1950; B-50—February 1950 and so on 
through L-’°50—December. Answers will be 
printed with letter indicating month in which 
the query appeared, followed by the year 
and, in parentheses, page number. It is im- 
portant to enclose stamped envelope if you 
wish reply mailed to the querist. 


In the D. A. R. Macazine, January 1929, ap- 
peared a query which has now been answered by 
the registrar of Fort Greenville Chapter, Mrs. 
a W. Minnich, 335 North Broadway, Greenville, 

rio. 

Query #13,056. Eby—Wanted dates of b., d. 
& m. of David Davis Eby, son of —— Eby & 
Maggie Davis, & names of his wife and children. 
He removed from Lancaster, Pa., to Va. & there 
served in the Revolution. Later removed to 
Canton, O., with his sons & died. M.G.H.E. 

#13,056. Eby—David Davis Eby, Revolution- 
ary soldier from Virginia, was son of David Eby 
and Maggie Davis, grandson of Theodorus Eby, 
immigrant in 1715. His sons, David and John, 
went to Starke Co., Ohio, in 1807, where he later 
joined them, dying there in 1823. (Ref.: Histor 
of Eby Family (1889) by Ezra E. Eby.) am 


a 1775.—Mrs. DeWitt Lyle, 
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(p. 442) Gains-Suttle—Wm. Bacon, 
Nathan Gains and Marmaduke Branham bought 
450 a. on Buck Island Creek, Albemarle Co., from 
Lewis Anthony and his wife, Nancy, of Tennessee, 
14 Oct. 1816. (Ref.: Deed Book 20, p. 392). Each 
of the three was deeded his part of this tract by 
the other two on 13 Apr. 1818. Nathan was 
called Nathan T. Gains and his wife, Harriet, 
joined in the two deeds. 

Albemarle County, Virginia, Marriage Bonds: 
(p. 73) Gains, Nathan T., & Harriet Suttles, 5 
Dec. 1815. Geo. Jones, Bondsman.—Ed. 


L-’49, (p. 1015) Weed—John, son of Reuben 
& Lidia (Holly) Weed, was b. 26 Mar. 1742/43 
(Stamford, Conn. V. R., Vol. 1, p. 60). No record 
of marriage to Hannah Mann, though such a 
marriage is indicated in the Mann Genealogy, p. 
86. Hannah, dau. of John Mann, was b. 4 July 
1747 (an earlier child named Hannah was b. 17 
Nov. 1745 and had d. 27 Dec. 1745). In settle- 
ment of the est. of John Weed, bond was filed by 
his widow, Hannah, his son Alexander, his 
bro.-in-law, James Mann, and Hezekiah Mid- 
dlebrook, which states that he was “late of town 
of Saratoga, farmer, deceased.” There is a 
record that he attended a Town Meeting in Sara- 
toga in 1796. He is bur. in the Factory Village 
Cemetery, in plot with his wife, his son John, 
dau. Hannah, and son Alexander and his wife. 

John Weed volunteered in company raised by 
Capt. John Sloan to go to the relief of Benning- 
ton, Vermont, at which time he patriotically ac- 
cepted the rank of Sergeant. He had previously 
served as Lieutenant, 5th Co., 12th Regt., New 
_ Hampshire Militia, and the undersigned has photo- 
stat of his as dated Sept. 5, 
Lyle Heights, Paso 
Robles, California. 

L-°49, (p. 1014) Bennett-Dunn-Polk—Leon- 
idas L. Polk b. in Anson Co., N. C., 1837, d. in 
Washington, D. C., 4 July 1892; m. Sarah Pamela 
Gaddy of Anson Co.—Mrs. Vann B. Stringfield, 
P. O. Box 346, Thomasville, N. C. 


Polkton Cemetery Gravestones 


Risden Bennett Gaddy, August 19, 1838—March 
13, 1899. 

Frances Bennett, his wife, December 22, 1849— 
August 26, 1903. 


Bible of Leonidas L. Polk 


L. L. Polk and Sarah P. Gaddy were married 
Sept. 25, 1857. 

L. L. Polk was born April 24, 1837, 


* * * 


Bible of Joel Gaddy 

Joel Gaddy and Mary A. Bennett were married 
December 15, 1836. 

Risden B. Gaddy, born August 19, 1837. 

Sarah P. Gaddy, born December 2, 1840. 

James Gabby, Sr., died December 25, 1850. 
(Father of Joel Gaddy.) 


* * * 


The 1850 Census of Anson County, N. C., shows 
James Gaddy, age 67, farmer, b. N. C., with 
Amelia, 60; James M. Gaddy, 35; Zilphia Gaddy, 
33; Elijah, age 26; William J., 22; Franklin, 7— 
Polk Denmark, Raleigh, N. C. 
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1, 1950 


THE Special meeting of the National Board of 
Management was called to order by the Presi- 
dent General, Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne, in the 
Board Room, Memorial Continental Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Wednesday, February 1, 1950, 
at 12:00 noon. 

The Lord’s Prayer was repeated in unison, 
followed by the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 
of the United States of America. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Lam- 
mers, called the roll, the following members being 
recorded as present: National Officers: Mrs. 
O'Byrne, Mrs. Patton, Miss Matthies, Mrs. Lam- 
mers, Mrs. Gardner, Miss Cook, Mrs. Rhoades, 
Mrs. Tynes, Mrs. Carwithen, Miss McMackin, Mrs. 
Sisler, Mrs. Bowker, Miss Gibson, Miss Carraway, 
Mrs. Jacobs, Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Burns, Miss Gup- 
ton. State Regents: Mrs. Fallaw, Mrs. Trewhella, 
Dr. Skinner, Mrs. Wright, Mrs. Yarbrough, Mrs. 
Friedli, Mrs. Cory, Mrs. Ainsworth, Dr. Jones, 
Mrs. Locke, Mrs. Musgrave, Mrs. Currier, Mrs. 
Pomeroy, Mrs. Boyd, Mrs. Anderson, Mrs. Way, 
Mrs. Park, Miss Horne, Mrs. McMillen, Mrs. 
Gupton, Mrs. Repass, Mrs. Swem, Mrs. Smith, 
Mrs. Barker. 

The Treasurer General, Mrs. Rhoades, moved 
that 213 former members be reinstated. Seconded 
by Mrs. Patton. Carried. 

Mrs. Rhoades reported 725 members deceased, 
and 1,047 resigned. 

The Registrar General, Mrs. Tynes, read her 
report. 


Report of Registrar General 


I have the honor to report 1,636 applications 
presented to the Board. 
M. Tynes, 
Registrar General. 


The Registrar General moved that the 1,636 ap- 
plicants whose records have been verified by the 
Registrar General be elected to membership in 
the National Society. Seconded by Miss Cook. 
Carried. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Miss Cook, 
read her report. 


Report of Organizing Secretary General 


Your Organizing Secretary General herewith 
submits the following report from December 6th 
to February Ist: 


Mrs. Nonie Chandler Painter is presented for 
confirmation as state vice regent of the Philippines. 

Through their respective state regents the fol- 
lowing members at large are presented for con- 
firmation as organizing regents: 

Mrs. Eudora Dosch Bailey, Arcadia, California. 

Mrs. Isabel Alexandra Runyan Scott, San Luis 


: 


Illinois. 

Mrs. Carrie B. Todd, Bloomfield, Indiana. 

Mrs. Margaret Carter Stacy, West Liberty, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mrs. Julia Carpenter Williams, Rutherfordton, 
North Carolina. 

Mrs. Edna Rebecca Zinn Schwenk, Quakertown, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Mary Belle Bethea, Latta, South Carolina. 

Mrs. Anna Atchley McClure, Bristol, Virginia. 

Miss Margaret Gleason, Shorewood Hills, Wis- 
consin. 

Mrs. Margaret Helen Prehn Nielsen, West Bend, 
Wisconsin. 

The state regent of Connecticut requests the 
authorization of a chapter at Norwalk. 

The following organizing regencies have expired 
by time limitation: 

Mrs. Mary  Losson 
Ravenswood, Illinois. 

Miss Mary Daugherty, Sullivan, Illinois. 

Mrs. Lewellyn Williams Robinson, Wallace, 
North Carolina. 

Mrs. Margaret Elizabeth Reese, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 

Mrs. Marie M. Forrest, Myrtle Beach, South 
Carolina. 

Mrs. Irene Elizabeth Humphrey, Powell, Wyo- 
ming. 

Through their respective state regents the fol- 
lowing re-appointment of organizing regents is 
requested: 

Miss Mary Daugherty, Sullivan, Illinois. 

Mrs. Lewellyn Williams Robinson, Wallace, 
North Carolina. 

Mrs. Margaret Elizabeth Reese, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 

Mrs. Marie M. Forrest, Myrtle Beach, South 
Carolina. 

Through the state regent of California the 
Presidio Chapter requests permission to change its 
location from The Presidio to San Francisco. 

Through the state regent of Texas the Sophia 
Lee Harrison Chapter at Liberty requests permis- 
sion to change its name to Libertad. 

Through their state regents the following chap- 
ters have requested official disbandment: 

Leon, Leon, Iowa. 

Frederick Funston, Humboldt, Kansas, 

John Adams, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Ralph Clayton, Clayton, Missouri. 

The following chapters have met all require- 
ments according to the National By-laws and are 
now presented for confirmation: 

Acalanes, Lafayette, California. 

Andrew Houser, Marietta, Georgia. 

Cofachique, Iola, Kansas. 

Laura CLark Cook, 
Organizing Secretary General. 


Williams Cunningham, 


Mrs. Buena Vivian Pitts 
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Miss Cook moved the confirmation of one state 
vice regent; the confirmation of eleven organizing 
regents; the authorization of one chapter; the re- 
appointment of four organizing regents; the 
change in location of one chapter; the change in 
name of one chapter; the disbandment of four 
chapters; the confirmation of three chapters. 

onded by Mrs. Tynes. Carried. 2 


Washington, D. C., 
11 December 1949. 
The Editor, 

D. A. R. Magazine, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mapam: 


Thinking that the subject might be of 
interest to your readers, this letter outlines 
the writer’s recent suggestion submitted to 
the Navy Department relative to the famous 
old U. S. Frigate Constellation, now at 
Boston awaiting rehabilitation, namely— 

That when the proposed rehabilitation 
of the Constellation shall have been com- 
pleted, she be ordered to the United States 
Naval Academy, at Annapolis, and placed 
in a concrete dock there, thus to be as- 
signed as a highly appropriate, inspiring 
adjunct to the excellent U. S. Naval 
Academy Museum. 

Such a suggested disposition of the Con- 
stellation in a concrete dock would be some- 
what similar to the arrangements effected 
by the British Navy in preserving and 
placing on exhibition the old H.MLS. Vic- 
tory, in the Dockyard at Portsmouth, Eng- 
land. 

In point of years so employed, the Con- 
stellation has served longer than any other 
vessel as a training-ship at Annapolis. The 
late Mr. P. H. Magruder, a recognized 
authority on Annapolitan history, writing 
in the Proceedings, U. S. Naval Institute, 
on the subject of Naval Academy Practice 
Ships, stated that “The Constellation has 
the distinction of the longest continuous 
association with the Naval Academy as a 
practice and school ship, covering a period 
of over twenty years in service, and is 
probably the best known of her sister- 
ships.” 

Thus many of the most distinguished of- 


ficers of the U. S. Navy have “cut their — 


in her cruising days, literally constituted 


_acradle for the United States Navy. 
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The Recording Secretary General read the min- 
utes of today’s meeting, which were approved as 
read. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:15 p.m. 


Maymie D, LAMMERs, 
Recording Secretary General, 
N.S. D. A. 


nautical eye-teeth” on board, and have 
“spiked” their Midshipman hats high aloft 
over the main-truck of historic old Con- 
stellation. Veritably, that old Frigate has, 


Across the years many famous U. S. 
Marines have also served in the gallant old 
vessel. 

Furthermore, the cities of Baltimore, 
Md., and Newport, R. I., having long laid 
claim to the presence of the Constellation 
in their midst, it would thus appear that 
those claims can never be completely re- 
solved to the satisfaction of both cities. 
It would therefore seem that a happy com- 
promise could be achieved by sending the 
Constellation back to her old home—the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

Especially admirable is the historic rec- 
ord of the Constellation, eminently qualify- 
ing her as a dynamic symbol of the grand 
tradition upon which the United States 
Navy has been built. Moreover, placed at 
Annapolis, as above recommended, the 
venerated Frigate would continue to serve 
as a visible inspiration to other generations 
of Midshipmen, as well as to all others who 
may aspire to a Naval career. 

It is worth recording here that, launched 
in September, 1797, the Constellation was 
the first of our three famous Frigates to put 
to sea. She was also the first vessel of 
the U. S. Navy to engage in battle, cap- 
turing her formidable foe. Little wonder, 
then, that she has been affectionately 
termed “Mother Ship of the U. S. Navy.” 

This letter is accordingly closed with a 
slogan of sentiment, and with the hope that 
time will see it fulfilled: “Return the Con- 
stellation to the Severn!” 
ates Very Respectfully, 

Lucius C. Dunn, 
Captain, U. S. Navy (Retired). 
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MEETING 


2, 1950 Fee 


(THE Regular meeting of the National Board of 
Management was called to order by the Presi- 
dent General, Mrs. Roscoe C. O'Byrne, in the 
Board Room, Memorial Continental Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 9:30 a.m., on Thursday, February 


’ The Third Vice President General, Miss Kath- 
arine Matthies, read a prayer sent by the C haplain 
General, Mrs. Robert Keene Arnold. 

The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America was given. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Edwin 
Stanton Lammers, called the roll, the following 
members being recorded as present: National Offi- 
cers: Mrs. O’Byrne, Mrs. Patton, Miss Matthies, 
Mrs. Lammers, Mrs. Gardner, Miss Cook, Mrs. 
Rhoades, Mrs. Tynes, Mrs. Carwithen, Miss Mc- 
Mackin, Mrs. Frierson, Mrs. Sisler, Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, Mrs. Welch, Mrs. Bowker, Mrs. Orr, Mrs. 
Rowland, Miss Gibson, Miss Carraway, Mrs. Rich- 
ards, Mrs. Jacobs, Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Burns. 
State Regents: Mrs. Fallaw, Mrs. Trewhella, Dr. 
Skinner, Mrs. Wells, Mrs. Wright, Mrs. Yarbrough, 
Mrs. Friedli, Mrs. Cory, Mrs. Ainsworth, Dr. Jones, 
Mrs. Locke, Mrs. Musgrave, Mrs. Currier, Mrs. 
Pomeroy, Mrs. Boyd, Mrs. Anderson, Mrs. Way, 
Mrs. Park, Miss Horne, Mrs. McMillen, Mrs. 
Browne, Mrs. Oliver, Mrs. Wise, Mrs. Gupton, Mrs. 
Morse, Mrs. Repass, Mrs. Swem, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. 
Barker. State Vice Regents: Mrs. Lee, Pennsy]- 
vania; Mrs. Mosely, England. 

The President General, Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne, 
read her report. 


Report of President General 


Dear Members of the National Board of Manage- 
ment: 

It was with real regret that I could not visit 
our two schools immediately following the October 
Board and participate in the ceremonies there. 
Mrs. Rex Hays Rhoades, Treasurer General, rep- 
resented me at Tamassee on Founders’ Day. It is 
a pleasure to all to know that the Gibson Chapel, 
the generous gift of Miss Edla S. Gibson, Vice 
President General, in honor of her mother, is in 
use and that the auditorium-gymnasium is under 
construction. 

Mrs. William V. Tynes, Registrar General, rep- 
resented me at Yorktown on October 19. 

On October 21, Mrs. Van Court Carwithen, 
Historian General, represented the President Gen- 
eral on the Freedoms Foundation Awards Panel 
at Valley Forge, Pa. 

This development, Freedoms Foundation, Inc., 
is an outgrowth of efforts by the American Associ- 
ation of Advertising Agencies and the Association 
of National Advertisers to create a better under- 
standing of the American Way of Life. 

It is planned to make annual awards for the 


best contributions to that understanding, particu- — 
larly clearer knowledge of our free enterprise 
economy, with the prizes comparable in amount 
to the annual Nobel selections. 

As we know, the Nobel prizes are given for, 
among other achievements, contributions towards 
the peace of the world. 

Distinguished Americans are serving on this — 
Awards Panel. It is an honor to be part of the 
Awards Panel, and our Society wishes the project 
success in stirring that eternal vigilance which is 
the price of liberty. 3 

I had the rare privilege of attending my own ~ 
chapter meeting in November, when our State 
Regent, Mrs. Wayne M. Cory, was present to 


outline her state work. The following day, I was i 
luncheon guest and speaker at the John Conner — 


Chapter, home of my personal page. Here, the 
chapter presented me with a “wishing well” 
containing over $400, which not only put the — 
chapter on the Star Honor Roll but the Indiana 
Honor Roll, which is $7.30 per member. 

I have been in constant touch with activities 
in Washington, although I have remained at home. 
Appointments for Congress have been made and 


the many details in preparing for the final Con- _ 


gress program have been looked after. 

Our Society was represented at the New York © 
Herald Tribune Forum in October at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York City by Mrs. Lola Lee 
Bruington, Executive Secretary of the National 
Defense Committee. Several of our members 
also attended. 

The Society was represented on November 7-10, 
by Mrs. Thomas L. Ballard, Vice Chairman of 
American Red Cross, under Conservation Com- 
mittee, at the 5th 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, held 
in Washington, D. C. 


On November 8, the Society was represented SS rae 


by Mrs. Bruington, of our National Defense 
Committee, at the Conference on Human Rights, 
called by the State Department, Washington, D. C. 

On November 11, 
President General, laid the Society’s wreath at the — 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Arlington © 
National Cemetery, Washington. 

On November 29, Mrs. Bowker also attended for 
the Society the Midcentury White House Confer- — 
ence on Children and Youth, and on December 12, — 
the National Reorganization Conference in Wash- 
ington. 

I returned to Washington the first week in ~ 
December for the Executive Meeting and Special — 
Board Meeting. The E. Pluribus Unum Chapter 


honored me with a lovely reception on the evening _ 


of December 8th at the District Chapter House. 
This was a delightful affair, giving me the oppor- 
tunity to meet representatives from other District — 
chapters. 
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Annual Conference by the © 


Mrs. Roy C. Bowker, Vice ri 
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On December 8th, it was my privilege, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Rex Hays Rhoades, Treasurer 
General, to be among the guests at the Pan 
American Union at the reception opening the 
New Administration Building in Washington. 
The Secretary General of the Organization of 
American States, Senor Alberto Lleras, was host. 
As Senor Lleras is also our neighbor, it gave 
added interest to be present. Organ music pro- 
vided background, as throngs viewed various 
rooms before pausing for the buffet supper. 
Distinguished Washington officials attended, as 
well as members of the diplomatic corps. This 
building, used as the new annex office building, 
cost $2,100,000, without furniture and equipment. 

Immediately following the December Board, 
your President General wrote a letter to all those 
chapters listed as not having made a contribution 
to the Building Fund. Mrs. V. Eugene Holcombe, 
Chairman of the Building Promotion Committee, 
sent a letter about the same time. These two 
letters resulted in contributions of over $9,000 
being received from 189 of these chapters, and 
also corrected some errors made by State Treas- 
urers in sending in money, as well as errors made 
by our office force. I was much gratified with 
the response received from these letters. I re- 
ceived replies from nearly every section and now 
have a far better conception of the conditions 
in chapters. The spirit of cooperation was 
widened in nearly every instance. 

Our hearts were saddened on December 12, by 
the passing of our good friend and that great 
American and internationally known cartoonist, 
Clifford Berryman. More than once his clever 
pen displayed his friendly attitude to the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution and we feel a 
keen sense of loss in his passing. His was a life 
dedicated to the service of man, motivated by a 
spiritually guided, intelligent and alert mind. 
A great figure has left the Washington scene. 

The holiday season was made a cheerful one 
for your President General because of the many 
greetings received from Daughters everywhere. 
The little personal messages, the greenbacks and 
checks found tucked in many cards, all were en- 
joyed. The greenbacks and checks all found 
their way to the Treasurer General’s office to be 
applied on the Building Fund. 

On January 28-29, Mrs. Cyrus Martin, National 
Chairman, National Defense Committee, repre- 
sented the President General at the National 
Conference on Communism, called by the Ameri- 
can Legion in New York City. 

Staff members at National Headquarters are 
again expressing their interest by doing, in the 
Building Fund project. 

As you may recall, they raised $2,400 in a 
“kick-off” by giving a large card party and style 
show in the corridors of Constitution Hall. That 
sum pays for the entrance corridor to the new 
Administration Building. 

Now they have embraced the idea of Expanding 
a Dollar, and through “Creative Flair” determine 
to see how much each member can do. This is a 
case of one gift of $100 being expanded many 
times by many people. The basic sum is the $100 
gift which the President General gave to the 
Building Fund at Christmas in honor of the stafi. 
Each staff member has accepted one of these dol- 
lars and is assuming individual projects to make 
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that dollar grow. The dollars resulting from this 
effort will go toward refurbishing the Staff Rest 
Rooms. 

The most ingenious and appealing ideas have 
resulted. One staff member led the drive off with 
the following poem: 


“Here is your Dollar for the Creative Flair. 
Gamble at will—toss it high in the — 
Obey impulses to bring in the mon 
And surprise yourself, to find you're ‘ HONEY! 


Facts that are practical must come into view 

So list on the Bulletin Board all that is new. 

A box that is nifty will welcome your treasures 

For ideas be treasures, and all must know 
measures! 


A neat little system will aid and abet you 
Facilities yearn to assist and impress you 
Call Branch Number 1 to register talent 

Be it calories, art, fiction, cards or whatever. 


Now be not dismayed if your brain’s at a stand- 
still, 

Time rushes on and with it a challenge 

If the spirit is willing, the way will appear 

And thru all we shall gain our ends—in both 
money and CHEER.” 


Now, as you who are here will observe, the 
buildings tingle with activity, all planned to in- 
crease personal wants and conveniences, cleverly 
thought out. 

As we are all interested in what others are 
doing to raise money, I list these projects for you: 

In the Lunchroom: Food items ranging from 
salad plates, hot soup, biscuits, waffles, bacon and 
sausage, grapefruit, applesauce, fruit, ice cream, 
homemade candy, cake, pies, homemade salad 
dressing, packaged crackers and candies, pralines 
and salted nuts; hot coffee available each morning. 
(Cooking talents are being enjoyed and are found 
profitable.) 

Novel Ideas: Chances on needlepoint, Chinese 
coat, aprons, flowers for staff desks; 20 dozen 
jonquils at 5¢ each provided cheer and income 
on Board meeting day, as three flowers on each 
desk spoke their own message; bulbs, when pro- 
curable; Lending Library of fiction; white ele- 
phant table and grab bag; personal service of 
hair trimming at lunch period; also nail polish 
application; sale of bath soap; decorative art 
items and practical items; organized tea party 
with silver offering. 

From the Print Shop: Utilization of wastepaper 
by our printer into individually printed pads for 
sale to respective offices, for inter-staff use. 

Money donations, some with husbandly back- 
ground. 

The building employees are participating in this 
activity also. Their projects are included. 

February 1, 1950, marked the dedication of 
the new D. A. R. Museum at National Head- 
quarters. Those Board members who were pres- 
ent I think will join with me in proclaiming the 
beauty of the Museum setting. The room is long 
and narrow, 113 x 32, painted in three shades of 
Williamsburg green, with fluorescent and _in- 
candescent lighting, which gives a soft blending 
effect. The wall cases are lined with harmonizing 
fabrics, professionally selected. The center in- 
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terest of the room is a fireplace, styled after Adams 
Brothers, with Chippendale sofa in coral silk 
damask, owned by Thomas McKean, signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. For the details 
of this Museum setting, I refer you to the Curator 
General’s speech on the occasion of the dedication 
in this month’s magazine. 

Dr. Alexander Wetmore, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, made the principal address. 
Mr. Laurence Vail Coleman, Director of American 
Association of Museums, spoke, as did Mr. John 
Palmer Leeper, Assistant Director, Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art. The Curator General, Mrs. Roy J. 
Frierson, told of the Museum history, and the 
President General gave a speech of dedication. 
Miss Mamie Hawkins, State Chaplain of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, gave the prayers of invocation 
and dedication. The music was furnished by the 
Little Symphony of the United States Air Force 
Band, Lt. George F. Howard, Conductor, with 
solos by M. Sgt. Glenn Darwin, baritone. Many 
guests were present and enjoyed the reception 
which followed. The Museum, while not com- 
pletely finished as to displays, will be ready for 
your inspection at the Continental Congress. 

Just preceding the ceremony of dedication of 
the Museum was the dedicatory ceremony for the 
O'Byrne Room—the Voting Hall at National 
Headquarters. This handsome room so adequately 
equipped is painted in the most delicate and 
indefinable shade of gray blue. Voting booths 
are installed against the walls, with collapsible 
door and shelf arrangement to make the room free 
of booths when not in use for voting. Four win- 
dows provide ample ventilation and the systematic 
methods which can now be employed for voting 
and registration will bring lasting credit and 
glory to our Vice President General, Miss Katha- 
rine Matthies, whose generous gift of $30,000 made 
the construction of this hall possible. 

Those of you who are present here today will 
share my pride in the progress which our con- 
struction program has made. The newly finished 
quarters are beautiful and commodious. We 
have kept pace with the promises of the goals 
which we set in this construction program. We 
give credit to our builders, the Fuller Company, 
for keeping this schedule. For more detailed 
reports of the finished portions of the building, 
I refer you to the report of the Chairman of the 
Building Finance Committee, Mrs. Rex Hays 
Rhoades. 

At this time, I wish to pay tribute to the loyalty 
of Mrs. Rhoades, who has been constantly on 
the job and watched all details in connection with 
this important and outstanding piece of work. 
I cannot praise her too highly for her cooperation. 

The office work has gone on constantly through- 
out this construction period, even though the moves 
involved have been many, and additional hardships 
have resulted, all of which the staff has taken 
cheerfully and with unusual cooperative spirit. 
I cannot close this report without expressing my 
deepest thanks to my three secretaries, Mrs. 
Marguerite Schondau, Mrs. Ada Walker, and 
Mrs. Virginia Rupp. They have most willingly 
planned and carried out the duties of the office 
and have been most helpful with suggestions dur- 
ing these weeks when your President General 
has been carrying a personal burden. This is just 


another example of cooperation at headquarters, 
for which we should all be grateful. 
A. O'Byrne, 
President General. 


The First Vice President General, Mrs. James 
B. Patton, read her report. 


Report of First Vice President General 


The day following the National Board of Man- | 
agement meeting in October, your First Vice Presi- _ 
dent General attended a benefit card party at the 
Shoreham Hotel, the party being given by Virginia _ 
Daughters for the Building Fund. ‘s 

On October 14th and 15th she was a guest at 
the West Virginia State Conference, which was 
held in Parkersburg, and spoke at a breakfast — 
meeting. The 18th of the same month she at- — 
tended the Autumn Meeting of the New Jersey 
State Society in East Orange, going from there to 
Pittsburgh, for the Pennsylvania Conference on | 
the 20th and 21st. While there she again spoke 
at a breakfast meeting. ‘a 

She was guest speaker on November 14th for 
the Joseph Spencer Chapter at which time a num- 
ber of other chapters were represented. The fol- 
lowing morning she participated in a broadcast 
and on the 18th of that month she was a guest 
of the Berks County Chapter in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania. 

December 5th she was guest speaker at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Red Mill Chapter in Paterson, 
New Jersey, a broadcast having preceded the 
luncheon. The next day she was in Washington 
for the meetings of the Executive Committee and 
National Board of Management. For the 55th — 
Anniversary of the Catharine Greene Chapter, she 
spoke on December 16th, with guests from other _ 
chapters present. 

On the 6th of January she was guest speaker at 
the Ft. Findlay Chapter at which time members 
from a number of adjoining chapters were guests. 
The following day she was an honor guest of the 
New York City Chapter. The next week she 
spoke at D. A. R. meetings in Scarsdale, Albany, 
Utica and Rochester, New York. She also made 
five broadcasts in different cities in New York | 
State during that week. On the 3lst of that 
month she attended the Executive Committee 
meeting, and on that day she, together with the _ 
other Cabinet members, was a guest at a luncheon © 
which was given by the Building Promotion Com- 
mittee of the District of Columbia. The following 
day, she attended the National Board and State 
Regents’ meetings, which meetings preceded the 
Dedication of the Museum and Voting Hall. 

Marcuerite C. Patton, 
First Vice President General. 


The Third Vice President General, Miss Katha- 
rine Matthies, read her report. ro 


Report of Third Vice President General 


Since the October National Board meeting I 
have attended nine chapter meetings and one 
meeting of Juniors in Connecticut. I have talked 
on National and State work with particular em- 
phasis on the Building Fund and on the fact 
that we are a great National Society. 


- 
a 
+ 


Frequently I have had members tell me that 
they had appreciated that emphasis on the Na- 
tional Society and its work for it gave them a 
better understanding of our organization. Interest 
in the Building Fund continues to be encouraging 
and the results shduld be good. 

KATHARINE MATTHIES, 
Third Vice President General. 


The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Edwin 
Stanton Lammers, read her report. 


Report of Recording Secretary General 


Since the last report in October the following 
work has been done in the office of the Recording 
Secretary General: 

Minutes of the Regular Board meeting in Oc- 
tober and the Special Board meeting in December 
were written for publication in the Daughters of 
the American Revolution Magazine, and proofread. 

The verbatim transcripts were made and both 
the minutes and verbatim indexed, bound in 
folders and filed. 

All motions have been typed and copies de- 
livered to each National Officer, and committees 
with offices at headquarters. These were also 
copied for the Statute Book and indexed. 

The Minutes of Executive Committee meetings 
have been written, and copies have been forwarded 
to all members of this committee; recopied for 
binding in book form and indexed. 

Motions affecting particular offices were also 
typed separately and delivered. 

Notices of meetings of the National Board of 
Management and Executive Committee were 
mailed to the members. 

Since the report to the October 12th Board 
meeting 3,413 membership certificates have been 
filled in and mailed to members. 

The last of December the office was moved 
from its temporary quarters in the old Library, 
where it had been since last May, to our new 
offices in the Administration Building, which are 
lovely. Come and visit us! 

Prompt attention has been given all correspond- 
ence and requests for information. 

During the week of the October Board meeting 
she had the pleasure of being a guest at the 
Daughters of Colonial Wars reception honoring 
Mrs. Truman, at the District of Columbia Chapter 
House. She spoke that evening to the Potomac 
Chapter and next day was guest at a Style Show 
luncheon, given for the Building Fund, honoring 
the Virginia State Regent. 

That evening she left for the West Virginia 
State Conference in Parkersburg, at the conclu- 
sion of which she entrained for New Jersey where 
she spoke to their Fall Meeting in East Orange. 

Doubling back to West Virginia she was guest 
speaker for an evening meeting of the Elizabeth 
Ludington Hagans Chapter in Morgantown. Next 
day she spoke at a meeting and tea of the Major 
William Haymond Chapter in Fairmont, then 
drove down to Bluefield, as the guest of Mrs. 
David French, where she spoke at a luncheon 
meeting in Princeton, and in the afternoon at a 
tea in Bluefield, given in her honor. 

In Charleston, she was the guest of Mrs. Hol- 
combe and that evening she spoke to the Juniors. 
Next day she was honor guest and speaker at 
the Regents Club luncheon. 
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After visiting the Historian General for a few 
days in Philadelphia, she went to New York to be 
guest speaker at the Motion Picture luncheon at 
Town Hall. Next day Mrs. Albert Somerville 
gave her a luncheon in Carmel, New York, to 
meet members of the Enoch Crosby Chapter. 
Returning to New York, she was a guest at the 
New York City Chapter at the Plaza Hotel, where 
she talked and next day she spoke to the Keskes- 
kick Chapter in Yonkers. It was her privilege 
to meet again with the Manhattan Chapter as 
their honor guest and speaker for their wonderful 
Charter Day tea, at the Plaza Hotel. 

On her way to Texas she stopped off in St. Louis, 
to be the guest speaker at the lovely Fiftieth 
Anniversary luncheon meeting of the Jefferson 
Chapter. 

The day of her arrival in Texas she attended 
a State District meeting in Ft. Worth, followed 
by a meeting of the Mary Isham Keith Chapter. 

In November, she had the pleasure of having 
the National Chairman of the D. A. R. Magazine 
and her husband as guests for several days, and 
during that time we both spoke at a meeting and 
tea given by the Jane Douglas Chapter. 

Early in December, she attended the Executive 
and Special Board meetings in Washington, then 
went on to New York, where she was the honor 
guest and speaker at a beautiful tea given by the 
State Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Ray Erb, 
at the Lotus Club. 

Preceding the February Board meetings she 
was the guest of Mrs. Langston for a delightful 
luncheon given for regents of that area and out 
of State guests. 

On January 31st, she attended the Executive 
Committee meeting and at noon was a guest of 
Mrs. Caldwell for a benefit luncheon and card 
party at the District of Columbia Chapter House. 

After the Special Board meeting on February Ist 
she was present at the dedication of the Voting 
Hall and Museum, and on February 2d attended 
the National Board meeting. 


Maymie D. LAMMERs, 
Recording Secretary General. 


The Corresponding Secretary General, Mrs. 
John T. Gardner, read her report. 


Report of Corresponding Secretary General 


This report covers the period from October 1, 
1949 to January 31, 1950, inclusive. 

The number of supplies sent out as requested 
by chapters and individuals was as follows: 


Application blanks..................... 19,906 
Information leaflets.................... 1,996 
Constitution and By-Laws.............. 255 
Reinstatement Cards................... 515 
Applicants Working Sheets............. 10,495 
What the Daughters Do pamphlets...... 3,832 
Highlights of Program Activity......... 3,993 
State Regents Welcome Cards........... 150 
Welcome Cards for New Citizens........ 1,850 

Total number’ of"pieces............. 55,283 
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Orders for manuals have been filled to the num- 
ber of 133,068 copies. The distribution according 
to languages follows: English—98,822; Armenian 

-676; Chinese—900; Czechoslovak—606; Finn- 
ish—-621; French — 2,899; German — 4,339; 
Greek—1,526; Hungarian—1,069; Italian—3,778; 
Lithuanian — 2,672; Norwegian — 571; Polish — 
3,720; Portuguese—946; Russian—607; Spanish 

5,698; Swedish—924; Yiddish—2,694. 

A total of 1,666 letters was received, and 1,387 
letters or post cards were written. 

NELLIE T. GARDNER, 
Corresponding Secretary General. 


The Registrar General, Mrs. William V. Tynes, 
read her report. 


Report of Registrar General 


I have the honor to submit the following report 
of the work of this office since my last report: 


Number of applications verified. .......... 75 
Number of supplementals verified......... 859 

Total number of papers verified......... 934 
Papers returned unverified: 

New records verified......... 
Permits issued for official insignia.......... 206 
Permits issued for miniature insignia... .... 367 
Permits issued for ancestral bars... .... . 


A very gratifying number of application papers 
continue to reach the office of the Registrar 
General, and we are happy to note that the number 
of members admitted at the meeting of the Board 
yesterday exceeded by 330 those admitted on 
February Ist, 1949. Apropos of the rather star- 
tling number of resignations reported, would it 
not be worth the while of the chapters to make 
an extra effort to retain such members, some of 
whom may have resigned as a protest against some 
action of the chapter with which they are not in 
full accord? If a stitch in time saves nine, a word 
of explanation in season, even if it saved but one 
member to the chapter, would be a help. 

We are still having trouble with attestations, 
endorsers, and signatures of chapter officers. It 
does not appear to be clear to the chapters that 
either the recording or the corresponding secre- 
tary may sign as secretary of the chapter, and 
in connection with the chapter officers’ signatures 
the office had a good laugh not long ago over a 
paper where the chapter librarian, I believe, had 
signed as acting regent, the vice regent as acting 
registrar—and the secretary was not even a mem- 
ber of the chapter! 

Will you not call to the attention of your chap- 
ters the recent amendment to the By-Laws, which 
rules that an application through a chapter must 
be endorsed by two members of that chapter who 
know the applicant personally? The papers of 
an applicant for membership at large must bear 
the endorsement of two members living in the 
same State as herself, and they too must know 
her personally. 

We find that many applicants sign before the 
notary public, using the husband’s name. _ I 
would stress again the fact that our members are 
recorded, and their membership certificates issued, 
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according to the signature before the notary. 
They would scarcely wish to have their member- 
ship certificates made out in their husbands’ 
names, and since it in addition makes easier the 
work of tracing our members in the membership 
catalog, we would ask that an applicant sign her 
Christian name on her attestation. 

The matter of certified or attested copies once 
more demands an audience. It may be that a 
little more attention is being given to the matter 
than formerly, but my genealogists would welcome 
further care on the part of the chapter registrars. 
And one last thing. When we write applicant, 
or chapter, for certain records it is because such 
material is needed, and it does not help to receive 
in reply a letter from applicant or chapter to the 
effect that such proofs are not required. 

Eruet M. Tynes, 
Registrar General. 


Mrs. Tynes moved that the 75 applicants whose 
records have been verified by the Registrar Gen- 
eral be elected to membership in the National 
Society. Seconded by Miss Cook. Carried. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Miss Laura 
Clark Cook, read her report. 


Report of Organizing Secretary General 


Your Organizing Secretary General herewith 
submits the following report from February Ist 
to February 2nd: 

he state regent of Virginia requests that the 
authorization of the chapter at Purcellville be 
cancelled. 

Through her respective state regent the follow- 
ing member at large is presented for confirmation 
as organizing regent: 

Mrs. Martha K. McComb, Bluemont, Virginia. 

The state regent of California requests that 
the organizing regency of Mrs. Henrietta Wilder 
Williams be changed from Montague to Yreka. 

The state regent of Washington requests that 
the organizing regency of Miss Dorothy Marion 
Ringer be changed from Tacoma to Lake View. 

The following chapters have met all require- 
ments according to the National By-laws and are 
now presented for confirmation: 

Elisha Witt, Irvine, Kentucky. 

Chief Tusquahoma, West Monroe, Louisiana.’ 

Alexandriana, Huntersville, North Carolina. 


Laura CLarK Cook, 


Miss Cook moved the cancellation of one chap- 
ter authorization, confirmation of one organizing 
regent, change in location of two organizing regen- 
cies, confirmation of three chapters. Seconded 
by Mrs. Tynes. Carried. 

The Treasurer General, Mrs. Rex Hays Rhoades, 
read her report. ase 


Report of Treasurer General 


Immediately following the October Board meet- 
ing, I was privileged to represent our President 
General, Mrs. O’Byrne, at the Founder’s Day meet- 
ing at Tamassee, and to read her splendid address. 
It was my first visit to Tamassee and I was much 
interested in the work being done there. In 
the afternoon, the beautiful chapel given by Miss 
Edla Gibson, in memory of her mother, and for 
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the children of the southern mountains was dedi- 
cated. Again I was privileged in accepting this 
wonderful gift for the National Society and in 
turn presenting it to the State Regent of South 
Carolina, Mrs. Wise. 

Though the rain was descending in torrents out- 
side, the faces of the mountain people were all 
smiles, in appreciation of this gift. Because of 
the weather, it was impossible to lay the corner- 
stone of the May Erwin Talmadge Auditorium- 
Gymnasium, but we saw the copper box and dedi- 
cation services for the auditorium were held in 
the new chapel. 

In January, I attended the reception of the 
New York City Chapter, celebrating the marriage 
of George and Martha Washington. This was a 
very lovely affair held at the Hotel Plaza in 
New York City. I understand it is an annual 
affair. I also attended a regular meeting of the 
Philadelphia Chapter, held in the charming home 
of the Colonial Dames. Many meetings and 
receptions have been attended in my own state. 
I regret I cannot attend them all. 

On our financial report we began this period 
on August 31, with $63,181.34 less in our Current 
Fund balance than we had the previous year, yet 
in the total receipts for the four months ending 
December 31, we have just $2,311.74 less than a 
year ago. During this period we have received 
in our Current Fund more than we have spent, 
which is as it should be, though our balance on 
December 31, is $63,135.15 less than it was a year 
ago. This means that at Congress in April, we 
must be very careful in budgets we vote for various 
committees and in all expenditures. 

In several letters I have received this year, I 
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have found that many Daughters think our funds 
are unlimited. I feel the State Regents should 
urge their regents to read the financial reports of 
this office and inform them of the tremendous 
expense involved in maintaining our headquar- 
ters, our staff, and our pension fund, and this year 
sales tax has been added. 

I feel our Special Funds should close the year 
with generous balances on hand. 

On the Grace H. Morris Fund, page 9, you will 
notice a debit of $12.84. The bond purchased had 
accumulated interest when purchased. Interest 
has been collected since, so there is a balance of 
$49.66. 

Our magazine is in a critical condition. Not the 
magazine, I assure you, but the account. It will 
be discussed later. 

Our 2% Treasury Bonds of 1949 were called 
for redemption and since the new rate of interest 
to be paid is less than 2%, we are reinvesting in 
G bonds. 

At the present time, we are fighting the District 
of Columbia Sales Tax. They have given us no 
answer on paying, no instructions on collecting, 
so to date we are paying and not collecting. Your 
Treasurer General has consulted with Senator 
George and our attorney, Mr. McNeill. Both 
gentlemen feel as we have federal tax exemption 
we should have local. I hope to have a decision 
very soon. 

We are also fighting the breaking of the will 
of one of our deceased members who left to our 
Society $5,000.00 and $1,000.00 each to our two 
approved schools for shoes for the children. 

I can assure you there is never a dull moment 
in the office of the Treasurer General. 


I herewith submit the following report of receipts and disbursements from September 1, 1949 to 


December 31, 1949. 


CURRENT FUND 


RECEIPTS 

Commissions 

Historical papers and lantern slides. 139.76 


Re 
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Miscellaneous 


Redemption of U. S. Treasury 2% Bonds..................... 


Refunds 
Annual dues. . 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Annual dues applicants. 

President General 


Official expenses. . 


Recording Secretary General 
Reporting. . 


Corresponding Secretary General 
Telephone and 


Organizing Secretary General 


Treasurer General 


Telephone and telegrams 
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eS Buildings and Grounds Office 


; Repairs. . . Pro 
P Ret 
12.99 
472.65 4,087.20 


Printing Office 
Services 


Printing 


Congress, Fifty-ninth 
Supplies......... 


Auditing and legal fees 

Employees’ withholding tax 

Flag codes—refund and printing 
Highlights—printing 

Parliamentarian—services, postage and travel... 
Proceedings—postage 

Returned checks 

Rituals—postage 


Special Appropriations 
Committee Maintenance 
Good Citizenship Pilgrimage 
Junior American Citizens 


Transfer to Petty Cash Fund 


Total Disbursements 


* Included in this balance is $18,194.00 received from applicants who have not been admitted to mem- a 
bership. 


PETTY CASH FUND 
ipts: 
Transfer from Current Fund 


Balance, December 31, 1949 
SPECIAL FUNDS) 
INE APPROPRIATION FuNDS _ 
; 
Balance, August 31, 1949 21,345.28 


Receipts: 
Contributions 


riation 6,056.21 
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q Constitution Hall Events 
Care of orgat 30.00 
91.00 
137.18 
| 
6,965.34 
126.89 
50.00 
10.00 
70.75 
| 
875.00 
4 ’ . 
$130,145.31 
*Balance, December 31, 1949 eat 
’ $ 91 , 267.30 
1,500.00 
000.00 
$ 2,500.00 
Appr 


Ellis Island—Continued 
Disbursements: 
Committee Maintenance ae 
Receipts: 
Disbursements: 
Approved Schools 
Approved Schools’ Survey 
Building Promotion 
61 
Radio and Television 
7.63 
Telephone and telegrams............. 41.99 
18.25 
Transportation 
Good Citizenship Pilgrimage 
Receipts: 
Sale of certificates and 38.70 Pre: 


Disbursements: 9,655.01 


3,111.34 


Junior American Citizens 
Receipts: 
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Junior American Citizens—Continued _ 


Disbursements: 


221.61 


$ 434.76 


Manual 


Receipts: 
Sale of copies. .... 


Disbursements: 


21.05 
12,000.00 


310.00 
987.20 
29.59 
3,235.22 


12,021.05 


12,312.09 


National Defense 
Balance, August 31, 1949.. 


Receipts: 
Sale of pins... . 


Appropriation 


Redemption of U.S. Treasury Bonds................ 


Disbursements: 
Services. .... 

Postage........ 

-arfare. 


Subscriptions and 


Dinners and 


50.00 
377.84 
263.00 

3.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 


3,725.90 
518.94 
283.78 
138.66 
28.50 
8.50 
1,352.98 
10.00 
20.30 
517.23 
180.96 
172.69 
180.27 

5,000.00 


31,954.22 


a 


10,693.84 
42,648.06 


Press Relations 


Receipts: 
Appropriation............ 


Disbursements: 


35.10 
181.46 


2,037.92 
96 


11,319. 
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Crepit Funps 


Historical Research 


Tamassee Auditorium 


MIScELLANEOUS FuNDs 
Agnes Carpenter Mountain Schools 


Receipts: 


American Indians 


Anne Rogers Minor Indian Scholarship 
Receipts: 


Disbursements: 


Bacone Memorial Scholarship 


Caroline E. Holt Scholarship 


Receipts: 
2,987.06 
Disbursements: 
Scholarships. . 
Transfer to Bacone Memorial ‘Scholarship Bee 


Receipts: 
Transfer from American Indians Fund............... 1,000.00 1,080.00 | 
1 246. 
Disbursements: 
1,000.00 


Balance, August 31, 814.19 
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Americanism 
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Receipts. 
ay 
Receipts 
Conservation 
Recei 
es 
Sark 
1,438.63 
4 
650.23 
600.65 
Hu 
246.25 
2 
- 
eipts: 
Interest.......... 
Ballance, December 31, 1949............. 


146.25 
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Carr Creek Community Center 


Receipts: 
Fannie C. K. Marshall Library Fund ; 
Receipts: 
2,650.22 


Disbursements: 


Golden Jubilee Endowment 
Receipts: 


Grace C. Marshall Memorial Scholarship 


Receipts: 


Grace H. Morris Fund 


Receipts: 


Harriet E. Bowen Book Fund 


Helen Pouch Memorial Scholarship 
Receipts: 


Hillside School Endowment 


Receipts: 


Hindman Settlement School 
Receipts: 


Hugh Vernon Washington Library Fund 


Receipts: 
1,520.62 


Disbursements: 


1,102.11 


| 
150.22 
31. $2 
B 49.66 
684.72 
38.63 
100.65 
4 
50.00 a 
— 
. 
‘ 
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Indian Room 
Balance, August 31, 1949 


Library Clock 
Balance, August 31, 1949 


Life Membership 
Balance, August 31, 1949 


Magazine 
Balance, August 31, 1949 
Receipts: 

Subscriptions 

Advertisements 

Single copies 

Contributions 14, 143.70 


24, 264.30 
Disbursements: 
ae 
Telephone a ‘and I telegrams. 
Repairs. . 
Express. . 
Printing 


May Chapman Phillips Fund 

Balance, August 31, 1949 
Receipts: : 


Balance, December 31, 1949 


Motion Picture Equipment 
Balance, August 31, 1949 


Museum 
Balance, August 31, 1949 3,596.02 
Receipts: 


4,171.52 
Disbursements: 


Balance, December 31, 1949 


National Tribute Grove 


Balance, August 31, 1949 
ipts: 
Contributions 


. 
\ 
: 
at 
Per 
Re 
ce 
3,257.77 
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46.69 


30.77 
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New Administration Building 


Loans from Riggs National Bank.................... 


Disbursements: 


Balance, December 31, 1949 


Pension and Retirement 
Receipts: 


Disbursements: 


Balance, December 31, 1949 


Pine Mountain Settlement School 
Receipts: 
Contributions 


Reserve Fund for Maintenance of Properties 
Balance, August 31, 1949 
Receipts: 


Disbursements: 
Memorial Continental Hall......................... 


State Rooms 


Balance, August 31, 


Receipts: 


Tamassee D. A. R. School 


Valley Forge Memorial 
Receipts: 


MAGAZINE 


$118,719.71 
44.07 
27.10 
92.75 
152.90 
3.75 
35 
29.95 
34.00 
50.00 
240,000.00 359,229.58 
372, 808.63 
12,800.05 
308, 553.94 
1,188.50 
4,342.22 
11,246.10 
6.75 338,137.56 
21,347.61 
1,221.94 
2,385.00 3,606.94 
24,954.55 
5,113.00 
14,283.24 
232.73 
14,515.97 
1,464.55 
209.39 
2,199.68 3,873.62 
412.00 
5.00 
52,699.14 
3,011.11 
7,543.59 
12,177.43 22,732.13 
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$34,671.07 


10,642.35. 


Receipts: 
Sale of brochure 

50.30 
16.88 
« 
56.02 
417.00 
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1,301.56. 

Valley Forge Memorial Association.................. 510.00 $ 10,307.79 
DISPOSITION OF FUNDS 
_ Petty Cash in Office of the Treasurer General.......................0..045: 2,500.00 351,694.88 
RECAPITULATION 
Sate Balance Disburse- Balance 
Funds 8-31-49 Receipts ments 12-31-49 
cae 09,008.00 $185,853.73 $130,145.31 $91,267.30 
Committee Maintenance....................... 10,102.96 875.00 2,287.76 8,690.20 
_ Good Citizenship Pilgrimage.................... 7,180.31 2,474.70 3,111.34 6,543.67 
_ Junior American Citizens....................... 3,755.76 892.25 434.76 4,213.25 
31,954.22 10,693.84 12,138.71 30,509.35 
2,281.03 706.03 1,548.43 1,438.63 
Anne Rogers Minor Scholarship. ................ 650.23 36.42 86.00 600.65 
Bacone Memorial Scholarship................... 166.25 1,080.00 1,000.00 246.25 
Caroline E. Holt Scholarship.................... 814.19 | 1,024.36 
_ Fannie C. K. Marshall Library.................. 2,545.22 105.00 2,500.00 150.22 
Golden Jubilee Endowment..................... 1,440.55 2,138.05 
_ Grace C. Marshall Scholarship.................. 970. 86 1; 102.11 
Helen Pouch Memorial Scholarship.............. 1,486.49 2,178.01 
Hillside School Endowment..................... 169.64 275.89 
_ H. V. Washington Library Fund................ 1,208.12 312.50 511.26 1,009.36 
_ National Tribute Grove........................ 3,251.77 6.00 927.00 2,330.77 
_ New Administration Building................... 13,579.05 359,229.58 338,137.56 34,671.07 
Pension and Retirement........................ 21,347.61 3,606.94 5,113.00 19,841.55 
24 232.73 3,873.62 10,642.35 
Tamassee D. A. R. School 15,000.00 


.14 22,732.13 10,307.79 65,123.48 
20 $653,705.53 $573,057.85 $351,694.88 
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INVESTMENTS 
Current Fund 


U.S. Treasury 214% Bonds, December 15, 1959-62. 
U.S. Savings Bond, Series F, due 1957 (maturity value $100. 00)... 


Ellis Island Fund 


S. Treasury 2% Bonds, September 15, 1951-53.................205- 


U. 
U. 
U. 


National Defense Fund 


Agnes Carpenter Mountain Schools Fund 


U.S. Treasury 244% Bonds, December 15, 1959-62................... 10,500.00 
U. S. Treasury Bonds, March 15, 1952-54. 2,000.00 
U. S. Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 13,400.00 


Anne Rogers Minor Indian Scholarship Fund 
U. S. Treasury 244% Bonds, December 15, 1959-62. 


Bacone Memorial Scholarship Fund 
U.S. Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 1961. 


Caroline E. Holt Scholarship Fund 


U. S. Treasury 2% Bonds, September 15, 1951-53..................04. 500.00 
U. S. Treasury Bonds, December 15, 1959- 62. 13,000.00 
U.S. Tre pasury ah Bonds, December 15, 1964-69. 3,000.00 
U.S. Savings 21 6% Bonds, Series:G, due 200.00 
Fannie C. K. Marshall Library Fund 
U.S. Treasury 244% Bonds, December 15, 1959-62................4.. 1,000.00 
U. S. Postal Savings 244% Bond, due eee 500.00 
U.S. Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 1961. ..... 2,500.00 


Golden Jubilee Endowment Fund 


S. Tressury 2547 Bonds, dune 15, 1959-62... ans 10,000.00 
*U. S. Treasury 140, Bonds, December 15, 1959- 62. 3,000.00 
*U. Treasury 2 4% 10,000.00 
U.S. Treasury 21 2% Bonds, December 15, 1964-69... 500.00 
U.S. Savings Bonds, Series F, due 1954 (maturity value $550.00)....... 407 .00 
U.S. Savings Bonds, Series F, due 1955 (maturity value 92.50 
U.S. Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 1954. . Seed dats 11,400.00 
U.S. Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 1956. . 
U.S. Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 1959.............. 5,000.00 57,999.5 


* These investments totaling $30,000.00 have been deposited with the National Metropolitan Bank — 
as collateral on their demand loans to the New Administration Building Fund. 3 


Grace C. Marshall Memorial Scholarship Fund 


Capital Transit Co. 4% Bonds, December 1, 1964................0.0.. 3,000.00 


Grace H. Morris Fund 
Treasury 236% Bonds, March 15, 1982-54... 


Helen Pouch Memorial Scholarship Fund 
U.S; Savings 234% Bonds, Series G, due 1956... 
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Hillside School Endowment Fund 
U. S. Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 1956. 
U. S. Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 1957.............0...-00-05- 
U. S. Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 1959. 


Haugh Vernon Washington Library Fund 
U. S. Treasury 2% Bonds, March 15, 1950-52.........:...........0.. 15,000.00 
U. S. Treasury 244% Bonds, March 15, 1952-54...................05, 9,000.00 
U. S. Postal Savings 214% Bond, due 500.00 
U. S. Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 1954.................0000 00s 4,000.00 


May Chapman Phillips Fund 


U. S. Treasury 214% Bonds, December 15, 1959-62... 
Pension and Retirement Fund 

Potomac Electric Power Co. 344% Bonds, July 1, 1966................ 4,000.00 

U. S. Treasury 2% Bonds, September 15, 1951-53..................... 25,000.00 

U. S. Treasury 214% Bonds, June 15, 1959-62........................ 10,000.00 

U. S. Treasury 244% Bonds, December 15, 1959-62................... 10,000.00 

U. S. Treasury 244% Bonds, June 15, 18,000.00 

U.S. Treasury 244% Bonds, December 15, 1964-69................... 23,500.00 

U. S. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 1953....................005- 25,000.00 

U. S. Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 
U. S. Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due ee 98 S00 
U. S. Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 1956. 10,000.00 

U. S. Savings 24% Bonds, Series G, due 1958. 3,000.00 

U. S. Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 1959. eee 13,500.00 218,000.00 


Reserve Fund for Maintenance of Properties ‘ae 
U. S. Treasury 2% Bonds, September 15, 10,000.00 
U. S. Treasury 234% Bonds, dune 15, 1952-55. 1,800.00 
U. S. Treasury 244% Bonds, December 15, 1959-62................... 10,000.00 21,800.00 


Valley Forge Memorial Fund 
U. S. 114% Certificates of Indebtedness, January 1, 125,000.00 


$594, 174.50 
Manes T. 
; Treasurer General. 


Miss Laura Clark Cook, Chairman of the Report of Auditing Committee 


Finance Committee, read the report of that We have checked the Treasurer General’s report 
committee. with the Auditor’s report and found them in 
accord, 
Report of Finance Committee McMackn, 
Chairman. 


Miss McMackin moved that the report of the 

From September through December 1949, Auditing Committee be adopted, carrying with it 
vouchers were approved to the amount of the reports of the Treasurer General and the 
$541,693.66, of which contributions received for Finance Committee. Seconded by Mrs. Bowker. 


Credit Funds amounted to $26,478.85. Carried. 
The largest disbursements follow: The Historian General, Mrs. Van Court Car- 
withen, read her report. 


As chairman of the Finance Committee, I have 
the honor to submit the following report: 


New Administration Building. ...... $338, 56 

20,114.00 Since the October Board Meeting it has been 
Valley Forge Memorial............. 10,307.79 your Historian General’s pleasure to attend two 
5,113.00 State Conferences and a State Meeting and to ad- 


2,127.62 dress eleven chapters in six different states. 

Sa Delightful luncheons preceding these meetings, 

Laura C. Coox, and dinners following same, have meant the re- 

: Chairman. newing of old friendships and the forming of new 

Miss Helen McMackin, Chairman, read the re- The luncheon at the Shoreham on October 13th 
port of the Auditing Committee. honoring Mrs. Everett Repass, State Regent of 
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Virginia, was an outstanding event. The proceeds 
helped to swell the Building Fund. 

On October 17th it was a privilege to attend 
the dedication of the Alice Leakin Welsh Museum 
Room, in historic Rising Sun Inn, Waterbury, 
Maryland. 

Representing our President General, your His- 
torian General assisted the Freedom Foundation 
at Valley Forge in selecting winners of the 
widely diversified Annual Contest, which has 
Religion and Patriotism as its theme. 

It was a pleasure to be the guest of Mrs. LeRoy 
Montgomery, Chairman of the Motion Picture 
Committee, at a luncheon of this group in New 
York. 

The Executive Committee Meeting and the 
Special Board Meeting were attended on Decem- 
ber 6th. 

Three delightful luncheons, two at her home 
in York, and one in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
as the guest of Mrs. William C. Langston, Na- 
tional Chairman of the Committee for the Erection 
of the Memorial Bell Tower at Valley Forge, 
have been enjoyable social events of the past 
few months. 

Your Historian General has been present at 
five meetings of the Bell Tower Committee. The 
quest for stone for the Memorial Tower ended 
when gneiss stone, such as was used in building 
the Chapel, was found in limitless quantity, less 
than twenty miles from Valley Forge. Of course, 
new stone must weather before it will match walls 
built 50 years ago. This stone is the unanimous 
choice of your committee. Members of the Vestry 
of the Chapel prefer a granite containing quite 
a bit of yellow which they feel would add color 
to the buildings. An early agreement is the 
hope of your committee. 

It was a privilege to meet the Daughters of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania at Valley Forge on 
their State Sundays. Your Historian General is 
looking forward to joining the Daughters from 
New York at this Shrine. If any other State 
Regents will let the Historian General know, in 
advance, of a Pilgrimage, she will make every 
effort to meet with the Daughters at this hallowed 
spot. 

Your Historian General was signally honored 
by being unanimously elected the first and only 
Honorary Regent of the Philadelphia Chapter. 
She will continue to do her utmost to be worthy 
of this vote of confidence and love from her own 
chapter. 

The Savannah Chapter marked the site of the 
home of General James Jackson, Revolutionary 
soldier, statesman and Governor of Georgia. 

Mississippi’s State project of placing 60 his- 
torical markers has received wide spread publicity 
in the state. A marker was placed at the Doro 
Plantation near Beulah, on November 6th. During 
the celebration of the 100th Anniversary of the 
Trinity Episcopal Church a D. A. R. marker was 
placed on the grave of Mrs. Francis P. Butler. 

The Nihanawate Chapter in New York, placed 
a marker at the grave of Hepzibah Mitchell, wife 
of a Revolutionary soldier. This marker was 
given by her descendants. . 

Two Revolutionary soldiers’ graves. Henry Guth- 
rie and Obadiah Britt, were marked by the Camp- 
bell Chapter in Tennessee. 

The grave of Dr. Brewster Higley, author of 
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“Home on the Range,” was marked by the Okla- 
homa Daughters. This makes three shrines 
marked in the Shawnee District. 

A leaflet entitled “Some First Settlers of 
Marshall County, West Virginia,” was compiled 
by the State Historian. Articles were published 
on the Battle of Point Pleasant and a plaque 
placed in the Court House yard honoring Samuel 
Clemens and Dr. Bennett. 

Your Historian General wishes to express her 
appreciation to Mrs. Hendricks and Miss Patter- 
son for their loyalty and efficiency in her office, 
and to thank the entire personnel for their indi- 
vidual efforts on behalf of our Building Fund— 
coffee, candy, plastic towels, flowers, etc., and the 
ever green hope in the heart of your Historian 
General that she may be the proud owner of a 
doll when the final knell has sounded—each has 
added real pleasure and anticipation to the present 
Board Meeting. 

The climax of this brief span of activity was 
reached on February Ist at the dedication of the 
Voting Room and Museum. Your Historian Gen- 
eral is proud to have had even an insignificant 
part in the wonderful achievements of our Society 
under the leadership of Mrs. O’Byrne. 


Henrietta P. CARWITHEN, 
Historian General. 
Miss Helen M. Mce- 


The Librarian General, 
Mackin, read her report. 


Report of Librarian General 


Your Librarian General is always pleased to 
report increased interest in the facilities offered 
by our Library. Our daily visitors spend many 
hours in genealogical research and comment on 
the usefulness of the library. Many records are 
found here not found elsewhere due to the fine 
work of the members. 

Our State Librarians are untiring in their ef- 
forts to locate the books on their “Want” lists. 
The enthusiasm displayed in trying to gather in 
the books needed for the library is commendable. 
There has been a decided increase in the appoint- 
ment of Chapter Librarians. We expect many 
more states to be added to our Honor Roll of 
states having 100% in Chapter Librarians. It is _ 
a real pleasure to report the interest in the library . 
which has been apparent in my visits to the state 
and chapter meetings throughout the states. 

The Society of Mayflower Descendants in the 
District of Columbia has turned over to the 
library their fine collection of books which con- 
stitutes a welcome addition to our accessions. 
We are very grateful for this gift. 

The meeting of the State and Chapter Librar- 
ians will be held in the office of the library April 
16th, Monday, at 10 A. M. I am looking forward 
to a fine meeting with a good attendance. All 
Chapter Librarians are invited. 

During the week of the October Board Meeting 
I attended the Daughters of Colonial Wars re- 
ception honoring Mrs. Truman at the District 
of Columbia Chapter House. Attended a Style 
Show luncheon given for the Building Fund, hon- 
oring the Virginia State Regent, Mrs. Repass. 

In February, I was a guest of Mrs. Caldwell 
for a benefit luncheon and card party at the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Chapter House and also attended 
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a reception given by the Continental Dames 
Chapter of the District of Columbia. 

Two new clocks have been added to the library, 
one in the office of the library and one in the 
office of the genealogists. These are the gift 
of Mrs. Marshall B. Clark of the Chevy Chase 
Chapter in Maryland. 

The following list includes 222 books, 91 pam- 


phlets and 15 manuscripts. 
BOOKS 
ALABAMA 


Alabama Society D.A.R. Year Book 1949-1950. From 
Alabama D.A.R. 
ARKANSAS 


Daughters of the American Revolution State of Arkansas 
Year Book. 1949-1950. From Arkansas D.A.R. 


CALIFORNIA 


Daughters of the American Revolution California State 
Society Year Book, 1949-1950. From California D.A.R. 


DELAWARE 
Delaware, A History of the First State. H. Clay Reed. 
3 vols. 1947. From James L. deVou in memory of his sister 
Mary Ruth deVou through Delaware D.A.R. 


District or CoLtumBta 

Biographical Sketches of the Generals of the Continental 
Army of the Revolution. 1889, From Mrs. Frank K. Ray- 
mond in honor of Mrs. John A. Horton, Regent of Marcia 
Burns Chapter. 

Pioneer America Its First Three Centuries. Carl W. 
Drepperd. 1949. From Eugenia Washington Chapter. 

George Washington's Headquarters in Georgetown and 
Colonial Days, Rock Creek to the Falls. Bessie W. Gahn. 
1940. From Luella P. Chase through Susan Riviere Hetzel 
Chapter. 

The Physicians and Surgeons of the United States. Wil- 
liam B. Atkinson. 1878. From Dolly Madison Chapter in 
honor of Reuben Harrison Fields. 

Following 5 books from Dr. Truman Abbe through Frances 
Scott Chapter: 

Townsend Genealogy. Cleveland Abbe. 1909. 

The Genealogy and Biography of the Waldos of America 
from 1650 to 1883. Joseph D. Hall. 1883. 

Genealogy of the Waldo Family. Waldo Lincoln. 2 vols. 
1902. 


Memorial of Capt. Thomas Abbey His Ancestors and 
Descendants. Alden Freeman, 1916, 

A Record of the Descendants of Capt. John Ayres of 
Brookfield, Mass. William H. Whitmore. 1870. From Mrs. 
C. F. Rudolph through Frances Scott Chapter. 

Following 5 books from Dr. Carolyn Pincock through 
Potomac Chapter: 

The German Sectarians of Pennsylvania 1708-1742. Julius 
F. Sachse. 1899. 

The Pennsylvania German Society. Vols, 23, 25, 26, 29. 
1912, 1914, 1915, 1918, 

Geroncia 


Parrish Family Record. J. J. Parrish. 1948. From Mr. 
Folks Hufford, through John Floyd Chapter. 

History of the Clan Donald. Henry Lee. 1920, From 
Lyman Hall Chapter. 

ILLINoIs 

The Schutt-Brown Genealogy and Allied Families. Maude 
L. Lawrence & Geraldine L. Hurd. 1948. From Illini 
Chapter honoring Mrs. Harry G. Cook, State Librarian. 

The McGills Celts, Scots, Ulstermen and American Pioneers. 
A. McGill. 1910. From Illini Chapter honoring Mrs. 
Frederick A. Sapp. 

History of Cook County. W. A. Goodspeed & D. D, Healy, 
ed. 2 vols. 1909. From Mrs. Thomas L, Ballard through 
General Henry Dearborn Chapter. 

Following 3 books from Mrs, Etta Parkinson: 

Atlas of Knox County, Indiana. 1880. 

Atlas of Illinois. 1876. 

Atlas of Gibson « Pike Counties, Indiana. 1881. 

The Town Crier, Rock Island. George W. Wickstrom. 
1948. From Wapello Society, C.A.R. through Fort Armstrong 
Chapter, D.A.R. in honor of Miss Zoe Ann Wheeler and John 
C. Searle. 

INDIANA 

History of Putnam County. Jesse W. Weik. 1910. From 
Mr. C. C. Gillen through Washburn Chapter. 

LaGrange County. Grace Libey & Mrs. Fred G. Deal. 
1949. From Mrs. H. L. Hancock. 
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Brenner—James Genealogy. Allen L. Brenner & Bertha 
Ann B. Fleming. From Mrs, Bertha Ann B,. Fleming. 

Cemetery Records of Marshall County. 1949, From Miss 
Frances E. Emerson through Marshall County Historical 
Society. 

Following 3 books from Indiana D.A.R.: 

Memoir of Increase Sumner, Governor of Mass. William 
H. Sumner. 1854. 

Indiana Boundaries Territory, State and County. George 
Pence & Nellie C. Armstrong. 1933. 

Daughters of the American Revolution of Indiana Year 
Book. 1949-50. 


Iowa 
History of Benton County. 1878. From lowa D.A.R. 
KenTucky 
Cyrus Edwards’ Stories of Early Days and Others, in What 


is Now Barren, Hart, and Metcalfe Counties, Florence E. 
Gardiner. 1940. From the author. 


MAINE 


Chronicles of Lincoln County. R. B. Fillmore, 1924, 
From Pemaquid Chapter. 


MARYLAND 


Memoirs of the Wesley Family, Adam Clarke. 1832. 
From Baltimore Chapter. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Memoirs of the Leonard, Thompson, and Haskell Families. 
Caroline L. Goodenough. 1928. From Mrs. Carolyn Bruce 
through Mrs. Helen I. Morse. 
Civil and Military List of Rhode Island 1647-1850. Joseph 
J. Smith. 3 vols. 1900, 1901, 1907. 


MICHIGAN 


Past and Present of Isabella County. Isaac A. Fancher. 
1911. From Jean Bessac Chapter. 


MINNESOTA 

Following 2 books from St. Cloud Chapter: 

Crusader and Feminist. Letters of Jane Grey Swisshelm 
1858-1865. Arthur J. Larsen. 1934, 

Extracts from The History of Maine Prairie. E. H. 
Atwood. 

The Grimes Family. Mary A. Grimes. 1946. From the 
author and her sister Mrs. Fred Eustis. 

Following 2 books from Greysolon de Lhut Chapter: 

Condensed History of Wright County 1851-1935, C. A, 
Franch & F, B. Lamson. 1935. 

Album of Biography of the Famous Valley of the Red 
River of the North and the Park Regions, Minnesota and 
North Dakota. 1889, 

Following 38 books from Minnesota D.A.R.: 

Minnesota Historical Society Collections. 27 vols. 1860- 
1920. 

Minnesota History. Vols. 6, 7, 9, 10. 1925-29. 

Minnesota History Bulletin. Vols. 1, 2, 4, 5. 1915-1923. 

St. Paul and Ramsey Co. in the War of 1917-1918. F. F. 
Holbrook, 1929, 

Minnesota in the World War. UL. L. Collins. Vol, 1. 
1924. 

MississipPt 

Record of the Life of David Dudley Field His Ancestors 
and Descendants. Emilia R. Field. 1931. From Missis- 
sippi D.A.R. 

Centennial History of Missouri 1820-1921, Walter B. 

Stevens. 4 vols. 1921. From Kansas City Chapter. 
New HampsHine 

History of the Town of Hubbardston, Mass. J. M. Stowe. 
1881. From Mrs. H. W. Johnson. 

History of Hancock 1764-1889. William W. Hayward. 
1889. From Mrs. Hiram W. Johnson through Molly Aiken 
Chapter. 

Robert Tuck of Hampton, N. H. and His Descendants. 
Joseph Dow. 1877. From Matthew Thornton Chapter. 


New Jersey 

An Historic Sketch of the Two Fairfax Families in Vir- 
ginia. 1913. From Hannah Arnett Chapter. 

Dexter Genealogy. S. C. Newman. 1859. From Green- 
wich Tea Burning and Moorestown Chapters. 

Caesarea or an Account of Jersey. Philip Falle. 1734. 
From Mrs. Steven Beers. 

The Cox Family in America, Henry M. Cox, 1912, From 
Mrs. C. Dickinson. 

Memoirs and Reminiscences Together With Sketches of 
the Early History of Sussex Co. Casper Schaeffer. 1907. 
From Dubois Reiley in honor of her mother Agnes Hunt- 
ington Rossbacher. 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


The Vanderlip, Van Derlip, Vander Lippe Family in Amer- 
ica. Charles E, Booth, 1914. From Mrs. Thomas D. Ram- 
baub. 

Ancestry of Thomas Jefferson Wood 1843-1894, Charles C. 
Gardner. 1940. Mrs. Miriam Wood Brown. 

Genealogy of the Descendants of Stephen Randall and 
Elizabeth Swezey. From Miss Estelle Randall in memory 
of her father Stephen M. Randall. 

The Secret Diary of William Byrd of Westover 1709-1712. 
Louis B. Wright & Marion Tinling. 1941. From Rebecca 
Cornell Chapter. 

Genealogical and Memorial History of the State of New 
Jersey. Francis B, Lee, 4 vols. 1910. From Watch Tower 
Chapter. 

Following 17 books are from New Jersey D.A.R.: 

A Genealogical Record of the Descendants of Peter 
Johnston. Charles E, Johnston. 1900. 

The Direct Forefathers and All the Descendants of Rich- 
ardson Sands. Benjamin A, Sands. 1916. 

Amherst and Our Family Tree. (Atherton Family.) Anne 
M. Means. 1921, 

Historical and Genealogical Account of the Principal Fam- 
ilies of the name of Kennedy. Robert Pitcairn. 1830. 

Materials for a Genealogy of the Sparhawk Family in New 
England. Cecil H. C, Howard. 1892, 

A Genealogical Register of Some of the Descendants of 
John Moulton of Hampton, and of Joseph Moulton of Ports- 
mouth. Thomas Moulton. 1873. 

The Robinson Family Genealogical and Historical Associa- 
tion. 1902. 

The Descendants of Maj. Samuel Lawrence. Robert M. 
Lawrence. 1904, 

A Sketch of Owen Biddle to Which is Added a Short 
Account of the Parke Family. Henry D. Biddle. 1892. 

The Genealogy of the Henry Family. D. F, Henry. 1919. 

A Biological and Genealogical Account of the Family of 
Rev. Andrew Scott Its Ancestry and Posterity. T. J. & W. W. 
Scott. 1920. 

A Record of the Inscriptions on the Tablets and Grave- 
stones in the Burial Grounds of Christ Church, Philadel- 
phia. E. L. Clark, 1864. 

Historical ed of Christ Church, Philadelphia. Benja- 
min Dorr. 

George Peon Clark Pioneer Hero of the Old Northwest. 
R. L. Lockridge. 1927 

The Steward Family of New Jersey. E. S. Stewart. 1907. 

Pew Renters of Christ Church, St. Peter’s and St. James’s 
from 1776 to 1815. W. W. Montgomery. 1948, 

State Society of the D.A.R. of New Jersey. 1948-49, 


New York 


Presbyterianism in Steuben and Allegany Counties. J. A. 
Miller. 1897, From Conhocton Chapter. 

The History of the Parshall Family. J. C. Parshall, 1903. 
From Mr. John H. Bovier through Miss Julia C. Rawlins, 
(2 copies) 

Following 2 books from Catherine Schuyler Chapter: 

Daughters of the American Revolution National Society 
Lineage Book Charter Members. 1891. 

Report of the Daughters of the American Revolution 1890 
to 1897. 1899, 

A History of the Village of Waterloo and Thesaurus of 
Related Facts. John E. Becker. 1949, From Mrs, L, T. 
Halstead, through Sa-go-ye-wat-ha Chapter. 

Following 2 books from New York D.A.R.: 

Notable Men of Central New York, 1903. 

The Marshall Family, O. S. Marshall. 1884. 


On10 


The Sterrett Genealogy. T. W. Sterrett. 1930. From 
Mrs. T. Woods Sterrett & Mrs. Andrew J. Sterrett through 
Fort Industry Chapter. 

Combination Atlas Map of Montgomery County. L. H. 
Everts. 1875. From Mary Washington Chapter. 


Soutm 

Thomas Crawford His Ancestors and Descendants. Maude 
C. Anderson. 1949. From Mrs. D, W. Anderson. 

South Carolinians in the Revolution. Sara S. Ervin. 1949. 
From Mrs, Sara S, Ervin, Honorary Regent of Sullivan 
Dunklin Chapter. 

TENNESSEE 

Autobiography of Emily Donelson Walton, From the daugh- 
ters of the author Carrie W. Adams, Alice D. Walton and 
Fanny O. Walton. 

Nashville “‘Athens of the South’’. Henry McRaven. 1949. 
From Robert Cartwright Chapter in memory of Susan Mary 
Pardue. 

The Callaway Clan. Bessie C. Hoffmeyer, 1948, From 
Chief John Ross Chapter. 


Texas 


Early History 4 Hopkins County. E. B. Fleming. 1902. 
From Texas D. 


MAGAZINE 


Vincinia 


Following 2 books from Virginia D.A.R.: 

Marriages of Southampton County, 1750- 1800. Blanche A. 
Chapman & Catherine L. Knorr. 1948. 

Proceedings of the 53rd State Conference Virginia Daugh- 
ters of N.S.D.A.R. 1949, 

Historical Sketches of Pocahontas County, W. Va. William 
T. Price. 1901. From Frances Bland Randolph Chapter. 

West 

Capon Valley. Its Pioneers and Their Descendants 1698 
to 1940. Maud Pugh. 2 vols. 1948. From West Vir- 
ginia D.A.R. 

Wisconsin 

Historic Green Bay 1634-1840. E. H. Neville, S. G. Martin 
& Deborah B. Martin. 1893. From the heirs of Mrs. Blesch 
through Jean Nicolet Chapter. 

Biographical Dictionary and Portrait Gallery of the Rep- 
resentative Men of the United States Wisconsin Volume. 
D. I. Nelke. 1895, 

Wrominc 

Wyoming Pageant. Virginia C. Trenholm & Maurine Carley. 
1946. From Maurine Carley. 

Women of Wyoming. Cora M. Beach. 2 vols, 1927. 
From Mrs. Henry Kaan, State Librarian. 


Orner Sources 


Kezer (Kezar, Kesar, Keyser) Genealogy. Mabel R. 
Whiting & Georgia Lilly. 1949. From W. K. Bachelder. 

The Autobiography of Richard Cole 1805-1892, Robert F. 
Cole, editor. 1949. From the editor. 

Encyclopedia of American Biography. Winfield S. Downs, 
ed. Vol. 21. 1949. From The American Historical Co., Inc. 

Magna Charta. John S, Wurts. Parts 1 & 2, 1942. (2 
copies) From the author. 

The Descendants of Roger Chandler of Concord, Mass. 1658. 
C. H. Chandler. 1949. From Mrs, Edith C. Rollow. 

The Owsley Family in England & America. Harry B. 
Owsley & David R. Litsey. 1890 & 1949. From David R. 
Litsey. 

A Hornbook of Virginia History. J. R. V. Daniel. 1949. 
¥rom Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Collections of the Connecticut Historical Society. Vol. 25. 
1948. From Connecticut State Library. 

The Territorial Papers of the United States. Clarence FE. 
Carter. Vol. 14. 1949, From the compiler. 

A Genealogy of the Descendants of William Kelsey. E. A. 
Claypool, A. Clizbee & E. L. Kelsey. Vol. 3. 1947. From 
Elias L. Kelsey. 

Strode and Stroud Families in England and America. 
James S. Elston. 1949, From the author, 

American Colonists in English Records. First Series. 
George Sherwood. 1932. From J. M. George. 

State ef Connecticut Register and Manual. 1949, From 
Connecticut State Library. 

William Randolph I of Turkey Island, Henrico Co., Va., 
and His Immediate Descendants. Wassell Randolph, 1949. 
From the author. 

The Snipes Kin. 
author. 

Following 17 books purchased from Hugh Vernon Wash- 
ington Fund: 

Report from the Secretary of War in Relation to the 
Pension Establishment of the U. S. 3 vols. 1835. 

A Virginia Plantagenet. Royal Descent of Sarah Vowell 
Daingerfield. Sarah V. D. Stirling. 1949. j 

Orange County Virginia Families. William E. Brockman. 
1949, 

Readings in New Canaan History. 1949. 

Suffolk County, N. Y. Deaths 1876-1900. Gertrude A. 
Barber. Vols. 2-5. 1949. 

Virginia Colonial Abstracts—Washington Co., Va.  Bev- 
erley Fleet. Vol. 34. 1949, 

Alabama Records. K. P. Jones & P. J, Gandrud. Vols. 18, 
20, 109, 110. 1934, 1949. 

Our Family—Sykes Family, Malvina S, Sykes. 1949. 
From the compiler. 

Western Gateway to the National Capital, Rockville, Md. 
Noma Thompson. 1949, 


James J. Snipes. 1949. From the 


PAMPHLETS 
District or CoLumBIA 


District of Columbia ~ * R. Year Book, 1949-50. From 
District of Columbia D. 

Following 3 Mrs. William F. Pearson 
through Army & Navy Chapter: 

The Most Noble Order Knights of the Garter. Marie W. 
Hodgkins. 1939, 

The Ladies of the Garter. Mary B. Little. 1949. 

Marriages of Southampton County Va. 1750-1800. Blanche 
A. Chapman & Catherine L. Knorr. 1948. 

Seigniory in Early Maryland With a List of Manors and 
Manor Lords. Harry W. Newman. 1949, From Francis 
Scott Chapter. 


1832, 
“a 
“3, 
| 
; 


Georcia 


History of the First Presbyterian Church, Cartersville 
143: -1943. Cyrena B. Simpson. 1943. Etowah Chapter. 
ins A Glimpse of Thorntons Through the Centuries. Walter 
-W. Thornton. From Walter W. Thornton through Atlanta 
Chapter. 
ILLinots 
The T. Reece Heaccock. 1869, From 
D. A 
INDIANA 
The Vincennes Donation Lands. Leonard Lux. 1949, 
From Miss Helen Kackley through Francis Vigo Chapter. 
A History of the First Christian Church, Salem. E. S 
Mace. 1942. From Mrs. Harriett B. Cauble. 
The Thompson Family. Adrian Scott & Henry A. Whitney. 


Maine 
Following 2 pamphlets from Frances Dighton Williams 
Chapter: 
The Coale Family. Lawrence B. Thom 
Wiscasset the Home of My Ancestors po the Place of 
My Birth. Maud F. Briggs. 1910. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Following 2 pamphlets from Massachusetts D. A. R.: 
Massachusetts Daughters of the American Revolution Year 
Book. 1949-50. 
- -[saac Cummings of Topsfield, Mass. and Some of His 
Descendants. Marietta Clark. 1899. 


MICHIGAN 
Following 2 pamphlets from Mrs. Florence S. Whelan 
_ through Abi Evans Chapter: 
A Continuation of the Pawson Family History. A. R. 
Joseph. 
"125th Anniversary of Tecumseh, Mich., 1824-1949, 1949. 
The Genealogy of the Benson-Latimer-Reed-Durham and 
Associated Families. Mary B. Maxwell. 1932. From 
i R. 


MINNESOTA 
Martin County Postmasters and Post Offices 1858 to 1941. 
Julius E, Haycraft. 1941. From the author through Mrs. 
C. Cochrane, State Librarian. 
Dayton Avenue Presbyterian Church 75th Anniversary 
1874-1949. From E. Joseph Rose through Minnesota 


Mississippi 

sd The Sells Family in 1790. Ray S. Morrish. 1933. From 
Mississippi D. 

i New Jersey 

4 Following 3 pamphlets from New Jersey D.A.R.: 

A Genealogy of Robert Seaver of Roxbury, Mass. and 

Some of His Descendants. William B. Trask. 1872. 
Records of Some of the Descendants of George and 

Maturin Ricker. William B, Lapham. 1877. 

- The Hazen Family. Henry A. Hazen. 

History of Newton Presbytery. Amelia S. & Ralph 

Decker, 1949. From Mrs. Amelia S. Decker. 


New York 
Albany a Cradle of America. 1936. From New York 
. A. 


hae ‘Wedding of the First White Couple in the Territory Which 
Became the County of Sangamon, Ill. 1906. From Mrs. Ada 
Ammerman. 

George Wood Platt and His Descendants. 1943. Compiled 


and presented by Miss Emilie L. Platt. 


Onto 


Notes on the Berry, Ricketts, Kauffman and Blackford 
Families. Ruth M. K. Voorheis. 1949, From the compiler. 
A Genealogy of the Descendants of Simon Stookey 1, Simon 
Stuckey Il, and Daniel Stookey 1, in America. Walter C. 
Stookey. 1936. From Mrs. T. W. Chapman. 


Ruope Istanp 
Rhode Island Daughters of the American Year 
- Book, 1949-50. From Rhode Island ]. A. R 
Sourn CaroLina 
Fort Charlotte on Savannah River and Its Significance in 
the American Revolution. Nora M. Davis. 1949. From Star 
Fort Chapter. 
WASHINGTON 
Daughters of the American Revolution Year Book, State 
of Washington. 1950. From Washington D, A. R. 
Wisconsin 


The Story of Christ Episcopal Church of Bayfield, 1870-1949. 
Anne Knight. From Claude Jean Allouez Chapter. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


MAGAZINE 


Orner Sources 
The Military Engineer. 3 Nos. 1947-1949. From Mr. 
Robert Wood. 
Delaware, The Diamond State. From Public Archives 
Commission. 


The Family of John Tressler and Elizabeth Loy Tressler.. 


George T. Scott. 1949. From the Tressler Orphans’ Home. 

Descendants of Captain Armstead Beresford Cole. Robert 
F. Cole. 1927. From Dr. John Herndon. 

Following 2 pamphlets from Alex F. Anderson: 

Anderson Family. 

In Memory of Larz Worthington Anderson. 

The Family Tree of Daniel Gloyd, Sr. Prince Georges Co., 
Md. Cleo G. Wilkens. From the compiler. 

Notes on the Bowman, Harter and Sauer Families. Ken- 
neth Scott. From the compiler. 

Magazine of the Jefferson County Historical Society. Vol. 
15. 1949, From the Jefferson Co., W. Va. Historical Society. 

Macklendon Family to America 1696, McClendon 1700, 

McLendon 1725 of North Carolina. Samuel E. McClendon. 
1949. From the compiler. 

Following 2 pamphlets purchased from the Hugh Vernon 
Washington Fund: 

List of Legislative Petitions (Original Petitions) Filed in 
Archives of the State of Tennessee by the Secretary of State, 
1796-1820. Edythe R. Whitley. 1949, 

Quaker Bibliography for the Genealogist. Consuelo & 
Robert Furman. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


District or 
Following 9 manuscripts from Descendants of '76 Chapter: 
Bible records of the following families: Irwin, Yates, Hewes- 
Wextrim, Fallen, Bowers, Rohrbach, Swain, Babington and 
Adams. 


INDIANA 
Following three Bible records ccc Miss Frances E. 
Emerson: 
Peter Klinger. 
Hawley Family. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Following 2 manuscripts from Mary D. Thurston: 

Continuation of the History of Theodore Vernon Denny 
and Elizabeth McLaughlin Denny. Martha D. L. Greenlee. 

Supplement to C. C. Denny's “Denny Genealogy in 
England and America.”’. Mary Thurston. 


New York 


West Pulteney Street Cemetery, Corning. From Mrs. Fred 
Hazelbauer. 

The Early Records of the First Methodist Church in Fre- 
donia, Chautauqua Co., Town of Pomfret, N. Y. From Mrs. 
Ella S, Crocker. 

VIRGINIA 

Following 2 manuscripts from Frances Bland Randolph 
Chapter: 

Eaton, Johnson and Wills Families. 

Records of James Hunt of Charlotte Co., Va. 


Orner Sources 


Hunt Family of Westchester Co., N. Y. Gertrude A. 
Barber. From the compiler. 

The Family of Daniel Bates of Hanover, N. J. and Cin- 
cinnati and Sandusky Co., Ohio. Edward C. Smith. From 
the compiler. 

Records of the Jamestown, Virginia Colony 1607. From Dr. 
James J. Snipes. 

CHARTS 
New Jersey 
Walton Family Chart. 1933-35. From Miss Helen Titus. 


PHOTOSTATS 


District or CoLUuMBIA 
Will of Jacob Detwiler of Bedford Co., Pa. 1889. From 
Susan Riviere Hetzel Chapter. 
Wisconsin 
Clark Family Bible Records. From Mr. William L. Clark 
and Eva Pratt Clark. 


GENEALOGICAL RECORDS COMMITTEE 
BOOKS 


CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco Great Register 1866. Vol. 2. 1949. 
The William Gault Family History 1735-1948. 
Disrrict or CoLumBiA 


Cabarrus Co., N. C. Marriage Bonds. 1940. 
Genealogy of William Ratcliffe, Sr. 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE | 


INDIANA Mississipi 
Will Books A, 1 & 2, Grant County 1839-1889. 1949. Court Records of Covington County. 1948. 
Ancestry of Families of Knox County. 1949, 


New Jersey 
Kansas Bible Records of New Jersey. 1948-49. 
Tombstone Inscriptions of Lyon Co. Vol. 8. 1948, From Remer Family of N. J. and Pa. 1948-49, 
Emporia Chapter. Bible Records of Bergen County Families. 


MARYLAND 


N 
Oaths of Fidelity and Tax Lists of Montgomery Co. 1949. ee Seameane 


Cumberland County Tax List 1780. 1948-49, 


MASSACHUSETTS David Ward of Onslow County. 1948-49. 
Index of Arundel Records, Kennebunk, Maine. 1949. Orecon 
MICHIGAN Wills of Benton County, Books « B. 1949, 


Tombstone Inscriptions from Cemeteries of Barry County. Marriages and Deaths from “The 
1949, 1851-54, 1949. 
New Jersey Funeral Records of Independence, Polk County. 1948-49. 


Bible Records from Bergen County Historical Society. PENNSYLVANIA 


1948-49, 
New Jersey Bible Records. Vol. 8. 1949. Cemetery Records of Allegheny County. 1948-49. 
Family Genealogies. Vol. 5. 1949. TENNESSEE 
Cemetery Records of Gloucester Co., N. J. Vol. 11. 1949. Records of Nolen Family of Williamson County. 1948-49. 
Tombstone Inscriptions of Old Colestown Cemetery. 1949. Blain Family of Albemarle County, Va. .% Tenn. 1949. 
Deeds of Gloucester County 1699-1805. 1949. 
Dutch Reformed Church of Peapack, N. J. 1949. Texas 
Miscellaneous Genealogical Records of New Jersey. 1949. Reagan and Allied Families. 1948-49. 
i A Brief History of Harrison County. 1948-49. 
NortH CaRoLina Pioneer Rest Cemetery of Fort Worth. 1948-49. 
Revolutionary Soldiers of North Carolina. 1949. Cemetery Records Dallas County. 1949. Mis 
North Carolina Genealogical Records. 5 vols. 1948-49. Parham, Herring, Netherton, Newton Families of Va. 
1948-49. 
OKLAHOMA Cemetery and Family Records of Bell County. 1948-49. 
Genealogical Records of Oklahoma. Vol. 5. 1949, Marriage Records Book “‘B”’ of Gregg County. 1948-49. 
Gianon A Brief History of Longview Gregg County. 1948. age 
Texas Bible Records, 1948-49, From Jane Douglas Chapter. __ 
Marriages and Divorces of County. 1949, 
Yamhill County Wills. Vol. 1948-49. en 
Cemeteries of Yamhill Prati Vol. 3. 1948-49. ee of First Presbyterian Church Danville 1827-43. nee 
1949 
Texas Death Records of Montgomery and Roanoke Counties. 
Genealogical Records. 1948-49. From James Blair Chapter. 1948-49, 
Death Records from Dallas Newspapers, 1948-49. MANUSCRIPTS 
Will fH M. L Coldi 
, uis enry ewis, uliam 49, iron, eorge 
Mortality Schedules of Vermont 1850. 1949. Samuel Nolen, Harlan County 1785. 1948-4 
PAMPHLETS MARYLAND 
INDIANA Land Plats of Joseph Hodges of Delaware. 1948-49. 
Elizabethtown Cemetery of Delaware County. 1948-49. 
Bible and Other Records of Zadock and Roxanra (Parson) PHOTOSTATS 
West Family. 1948-49, J 
Hunt and Allied Families. 1948-49. a ey 
Paige and Allied Families. 1948-49. im Royal Grant to Edward Coles of Virginia 1745. 1949. 
Family. and Bible Records of Indiana. 1949, ae MARYLAND 


James Baird and His Descendants. 1948-49 
Records of Vanderburgh County. 1948-49, Pal 
Marriage Records of Posey County. 1948-49. | 


Map of New York City 1853. 1949. 
West Vircinia 


Senator Henry S. Lane. 1948-49 Grant to Morgan Morgan on Branch of Opeckon Creek 1735. a ‘ 
Kansas 949. 
iy Proclamation of Inhabitants of New Castle, Kent and Sussex 
Early Settlers of Kansas. 1948-49. Counties, Del. 1726. 1949. 
Marriages of Butler County 1895-1900. 1949. 
Whitten and Allied Families. 1949. CHARTS 
Wills from Book *‘A” of Harvey County 1873-1884, 1949, District or Cotumsia 
Kentucky Descendants of Antoine and Magdalen (LeFevre) Trabue. 
Carter-Geveton Families of Virginia and Kentucky. 1948-49. 1949. Pp 
Genealogical Records of Kentucky. 1948-49. SNNSTLVAMEA 
Marriages and Wills of Anderson County. 1948-49, Filson Family of Pa., W. Va. and Ohio. 1949, 
Marriages of Augusta County 1797-1850. 1948-49. Williams-Blackburn Family Chart. 1948. 
Bible Records of Turner-Lively-Beeler Family of Ky. Reynolds Family of Nottingham, England. 1948. er 
1948-49. 
Wills of Calloway County 1836-42. 1948-49. MISCELLANEOUS 
Will Book “‘D’’ of Montgomery County. 1948-49. Hicks-Gould-Goff Chart. 1947-48. raat 
Fayette County Marriage Bonds 1820-25. 1948-49. Blood-Cabot Chart. 1947-48. * 
Williams-Blackburn Chart. Margaret G. Marshall. 
Maine The John Peter Heilman Family. 1714-1945. ‘ . 
Town Officers of Wolwich 1775-83, 1948-49, 


MICROFILMS 
Kansas 
Cemetery Records of Topeka. 1949. 


MARYLAND 


Magruder Family of Maryland. 1949, 
Bible Records of Henry and Naomi (Bristol) Commins. 


1949. MICHIGAN 
pon sate of George and Mary (Shannon) Mattingly, Census of Michigan Territory 1820. 


Family Records of Henry and Margaret (Murff) Sightler. CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED 
Englar Family of Maryland. 


ra: Records of the Cukon, Futch, and Bessant Families MASSACHUSETTS 5 
$75.18 sent for Book Repairs. From Old Newbury Chapter. — 


of 

Nicholite Quaker Records of Caroline County, Md. 1949, 
MASSACHUSETTS HELEN McMackin, 

Town Officers of Barnstable & Sandwich. 1948-49. Librarian General. 
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The Curator General, Mrs. Roy J. Frierson, read 
her report. 


Report of Curator General 


The past few months have been the hardest 
of all the months of the rebuilding period as far as 
my department is concerned. Along with the 
usual amount of correspondence there have been 
many, many conferences in which members of my 
_ staff had to participate. Important matters have 
had to be decided ‘regarding tints and shades 
for our beautiful Museum Gallery. There have 
been numerous talks with the architects, our 
Interior Decorator, Genevieve Hendricks, the 
a builders, and the painters regarding things affect- 
ing our Museum Gallery, the Stone Hall just off 
from the Museum, which is to be handled as part 
of the Museum, and will contain some of our 
treasures. There have had to be decisions regard- 
ing the color scheme for our lovely Museum Ref- 
erence Library, and our Museum Workroom. 
“Teal all of this Mrs. Rex Hays Rhoades, 
Chairman of the Building Committee, has been 
most helpful to our Curator, Mrs. Broy, as each 
day some problem arose which Mrs. Rhoades 
helped to solve. We are so glad to at last have 
a Museum Reference Library as never before 
have we been able to put all of our books in one 
place. 

Some of the greatest experts in the country 
who have been into the gallery since it has been 
painted have exclaimed over the beauty of the 

Williamsburg Silver Green which we chose as the 
background for our precious Revolutionary relics. 
They have stated that it is the most beautiful in 
a the country. 

Along with the work in connection with the new 
gallery, there has been activity in connection with 
certain of the State Rooms so that Mrs. Golder N. 
Kimmel, Assistant Curator in charge of State 
Rooms, has been busy also. The State of Ken- 
a tucky is installing a fireplace and very good 
- mantel and is planning to redecorate the walls 
_ and recover some pieces of furniture. The State 
es of Iowa is placing mirror panes in the window 
a nearest the new building, and has redecorated 
its walls in an exquisite shade to tone in with the 
beautiful satin curtains. Ohio has had much 


. activity in planning for the re-doing of their room. 


_ If present plans carry forward it will be different 
in color scheme from any other State Room; 
the walls to be a Colonial blue and the curtains 
= in puce damask. West Virginia has had a new 
shell back installed in its book case. It is styled 
after the Colonial Period. The walls of this 

= room will be a Williamsburg Green to tone with 
their curtains. Illinois, Indiana, California, New 
H — and Maryland are working on plans for 

_ the improvement of their rooms. I will report in 
detail as their work progresses. 

I deeply appreciate the cooperation of the 
State Museum chairmen in not offering too many 


7 will cost a good sum but the cases will be out- 
_ standing. The Museum Fund will need replenish- 


s a ing when this big task is over so it is money gifts 
_ that we need. Furthermore, there are hundreds 
of our precious which have been stored 

away for years for lack of exhibition space. 
We want to bring these out and put them on 
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display, then if there is any space remaining, we 
shall send out the call for object gifts again. 
Also, the State Rooms for the most part are full 
and to keep them looking right we do not want 
them overcrowded so please consult with us 
before sending things in for the rooms unless you 
desire to replace reproductions with original 
pieces and then either give the reproductions to 
be used to furnish offices or sell the reproductions 
and put the money in either the State Room Fund 
or the Art Fund. 

The oil paintings have been put under the 
Museum. Some of them are in need of repair. 
I refer particularly to the “Capture of Major 
Andre” in the Banquet Hall. It will take $400 
to put this picture and frame in good condition. 
We have these treasures, and we should take 
care of them. Contributions to the Art Fund are 
solicited. 

We are grateful to Mrs. Edmund B. Ball, of 
Indiana, for her generous gift of $50 which we 
shall use in connection with the velvet case linings, 
and to the State of Texas for the gift of a clock 
which was sold for the sum of $125 and will 
help greatly in our present undertakings for the 
new gallery. 


GIFT LIST—FEBRUARY 1950 


Arizona—Museum Fund, $2. 

Fund, $4. State 
Fund, 

ae Fund, $6. State Room 
gift: Lucretia Shaw Chapter: Magic Mirror and 
picture blocks, Mrs. Sidney H. Miner. 

District of Columbia—Army and Navy Chapter: 
shoe buckles, pair of garter buckles, Mrs. Charles 
Keene. Continental Dames Chapter: Bible in 
case, Mrs. Robert E. Fugitt. E. Pluribus Unum 
Chapter: doll, Mrs. James MacFarquhar. Through 
the American Liberty Chapter: doll, dress, ker- 
chief and purse, Mrs. Mary Louise Koss. Museum 
Fund, $275. 

Florida—Bonnet, Mrs. Charles O. Parks. Mu- 
seum Fund, $14. 

Idaho—Museum Fund, $1. 

Illinois—Museum Fund, tee 

ansas—Museum Fun 15. se 

Louisiana—Museum Fund, $5. 

Maryland—Through the Erasmus Perry Chap- 
ter: crewel work, mirror, Mrs. Gino Peruzzi and 
a woolen sheet, Mrs. Gino Peruzzi and Mrs. Hill 
Brougham. 

Massachusetts—Go-won-go Chapter: clog, Mrs. 
Lynn Harrington. Samuel Adams Chapter: 2 sil- 
ver napkin rings, Miss Elizabeth G. Morse. 

Michigan—Menominee Chapter: knife and fork, 
Mrs. W. W. Harmon. Museum Fund, 

Mississippi—Museum Fund, $4 

Missouri—Independence Pioneers Chapter: 
“Daniel Boone” chair, Miss Ida Steele. Museum 
Fund, 

Montana—Museum Fund, $2. 

Nebraska—Museum Fund, $13. 

New Hampshire—Mary Torr Chapter: child’s 
pewter dishes, Mrs. Annie E. Thayer. 

New Jersey—Museum Fund, $14. 

New Mexico—Museum Fund, $2. 

New York—Kerchief, Miss Nellie G. Miller. 
Museum Fund, $5. 

Pennsylvania—Museum Fund, $15. 
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Rhode Island—Museum Fund, $8. 
Texas—Museum Fund, $10.50, and $125 from 
sale of clock. 
Vermont—Museum Fund, $3. 
Virginia—Museum Fund, $5. 
Washington—Museum Fund, $12. 
West Virginia— Wheeling Chapter: ok, 
through Mrs. Carl G. Bachmann. Through the 
John Young Chapter: State Flag, ahonymous. 


ApinE S, FRIERSON, 
Curator General. 


The Reporter General to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Mrs. Millard T. Sisler, read her report. 


Report of Reporter General to the 
Smithsonian Institution 


Since the October Board Meeting, the Proceed- 
ings of the Fifty-eighth Continental Congress have 
been condensed, edited and prepared for printing 
as the Fifty-second Report to the Smithsonian 
Institution. To the Proceedings are added the 
report of the Historian of the C. A. R. Besides, 
a number of Revolutionary soldiers’ grave rec- 
ords have been sent in by State Historians to be 
included. The material was turned over to the 
Editor of the Smithsonian Institution in November, 
and I hope it will be finished before Congress 
in April. 

Last year I requested that National Officers, 
State Regents and Chairmen of National Commit- 
tees furnish me with copies of the condensed 
report of their activities. This would make it 
certain that the items they think most important 
would be included in my necessarily brief resumé 
of the work. It would also eliminate repetitions. 
I regret that such reports were not sent by all 
those asked for them. A few of those sent were 
exactly the same as those which appeared in the 
Proceedings and were consequently of no value 
for the purpose I had in mind. I have therefore 
sent out the following letter which will, I hope, 


serve as a reminder,— 
January 30, 1950. 
Dear Friend: 

When you are condensing your yearly report 
for its short presentation during the Congress, 
will you please make a duplicate copy and 
send it to me for the Report to the Smithsonian 
Institution. This little volume is printed as a 
Senate document, and is, therefore, cut to bare 
essentials. It is to include, according to the 
Act of Incorporation of our National Society, 
only “such portions of the proceedings of said 
Society as are of national interest and impor- 
tance.” Hence the necessity for brevity. If 
you give me your own condensation, it will 
insure that what you consider essential will be 
printed, and an improved Report will result. 

FLoreNce Keys SISLER, 
Reporter General to the Smithsonian Institution. 


The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Lam- 
mers, read the recommendations of the Executive 
Committee. 


Mrs. Lammers moved the adoption of recom- 
mendation No. 1 of the Executive Committee: 
That the following action taken by the Executive 
Committee on December 6, 1949, be ratified by 
the National Board: to approve the request of 
the Maryland State Room Committee of Decem- 
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ber 1, 1949, for permission to remove the north 
window in the Maryland Room and replace it 
with a plastered wall, at their own expense. 
Seconded by Mrs. Tynes. Carried. 

Mrs. Lammers moved the adoption of recom- 
mendation No. 2 of the Executive Committee: 
That the following action taken by the Executive 
Committee on December 6, 1949, be ratified by 
the National Board: That the Treasurer General 
be authorized to transfer sufficient money to the 
Magazine Fund from the Current Fund to finance 
the magazine to the February 1950 Board meeting. — 
Seconded by Mrs. Tynes. : 

Miss Cook moved to amend recommendation 
No, 2 of the Executive Committee by striking out 
“February 1950 Board meeting” and substituting 
“59th Continental Congress.” Seconded by Mrs. 
Sisler. Carried. 

The recommendation, as amended, was adopted. 

Miss Edla S. Gibson, Chairman of Approved 
Schools Committee, read her report. 


Report on Tamassee and Kate Duncan Smith 
D. A. R. Schools 


It is a pleasure to report from the National Com- _ 
mittee for Approved Schools as follows: 
For the last quarter of 1949 a total of $19,167.95 acs 
was contributed to all schools. This included the __ 
amount of $11,507.69 for our own two schools, and _ se 
of this $3,033.45 was for Kate Duncan Smith and 
$8,474.24 for Tamassee. 
In October, it was a pleasure to attend the Dedi- 
cation Day at Kate Duncan Smith and Founders 
Day at Tamassee. The Katharine Matthies com- 
mercial department, the Michigan teachers apart- _ 
ment, the Alabama classrooms, and the Pennsy]l- 
vania water system were dedicated at the former 
school. At Tamassee, the ceremony of laying the 
cornerstone of the May Erwin Talmadge Audi- 
torium-Gymnasium was held in the Chapel; the 
Chapel was dedicated, also memorial acres and 
memorial lights. Alabama has a colored film on 
Kate Duncan Smith D. A. R. School of 200 feet, 
16 mm., available for use by states and chapters. __ 
In this, the final report before we go into the | 
last few months of this administration, your chair- —_— 
man would like to stress the importance of the 
Auditorium-Gymnasium, at last under way at 
Tamassee. It would seem too bad to carry into 
the third administration this plea for the com: 
pletion of the fund. ; 
Please ask your states, your chapters and your 
members to give generously before March Ist when 
the final report must be drawn up for Congress. — 
Epta S. Gipson, 
Chairman. 


The Chairman of the Buildings and Grounds oh ears 
Committee, Mrs. David D. Caldwell, read her my 
report. 


Report of Buildings and Grounds Committee £ 


Since the last Board Meeting in October, all of 
our offices have been moved into their permanent _ 
locations, with the exception of the clerks of the _ 
Building Promotion Committee, who are located in 
the Assembly Room. The C. A. R. is sharing space _ 
in there until such time as their new headquarters __ 
is ready for occupancy. The Archives Room has 
also been moved from the basement to its new 
location on the second floor. Moving all the offices 
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has required much time and energy. In addition, 
Constitution Hall is operating on a full schedule. 

The north and south porticoes of Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall have been repainted and all leaks 
taken care of. 

The flagpole has been painted and new gold leaf 
put on the eagle. 

The third floor corridor wall of Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall has been replastered. This wall has 
been in need of plastering for several years. 

Two electric clocks have been installed in the 
Library. These clocks were a gift of a former 
member of a District of Columbia chapter. The 
money has been languishing in the Treasurer Gen- 
eral’s office for some years. 

The tin portion of the roof of Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall has been inspected and repaired 
where needed and painted. 

All the floor surface of Continental Hall base- 
ment used for storage has been painted. 

The steps in the Banquet Hall, which are no 
longer needed, have been removed. This gives us 
a little additional space in the room. 

Several new yews have been planted in front of 
Memorial Continental Hall. 

We have had new window shades put in the 
President General’s Reception Room. 

The lights over the skylight in Constitution Hall 
have been improved to give added light to the 
stage. 

The buzzer system in Constitution Hall has been 
renewed and all new wires pulled into the old 
conduits. This work was all done by our men. 

Missing seat numbers and plates on the chairs 
in Constitution Hall have been replaced. 

At the request of the Secret Service men, we 
had velvet ropes made and placed across the box 
used by the President of the United States and 
his family and guests. 

As an experiment, we had one of the worn sofas 
which was taken out of Constitution Hall rebuilt 
and recovered. I hope eventually they all may be 
treated in this way. 

A new modern floor polisher has been purchased 
to take care of our new tile floors. 

The old book stacks have been taken out of the 
old library and sold. 

Since the last meeting, ten dollars ($10) was 
received from the rental of flags. 

As you observed yesterday, our Museum is now 
housed in its lovely new home. 

Again, I am appealing for any discarded cotton 
or linen garments, bed linen, towels or anything 
which may be used for dust cloths. We are now 
paying as high as fifty-six dollars ($56) per hun- 
dred pounds for old feed bags. 

Our clerical staff held a lovely Christmas party 
in the Banquet Hall, where all joined in singing 
Christmas carols and the true Christmas spirit 
prevailed. 


Lorrie H. Catpwe 
Chairman. 


La Fayette Le Van Porter, read her report. 


Report of Magazine Committee 


This will be my last report to the National Board 
of Management as National Chairman of the Maga- 
zine. The work has been interesting and I have 
enjoyed my three years of service. 
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I regret that I have not been able to make a 
better showing. Our subscriptions have not in- 
creased as I had hoped they would. In July 1947 
we had 11,520 subscriptions and on January 1, 
1950 we have 14,092, an increase of 2,572; but this 
is not nearly enough. In December, our receipts 
were $333.49 over December 1948 and our disburse- 
ments $21.80 less than December 1948. This 
month, we came the nearest to balancing and then 
we were $600 short. It is not a healthy situation. 

The President General sent out a letter urging 
each State Regent to secure one advertisement. 
I had a letter from Mrs. McMillen, of Ohio, en- 
closing a letter from the Hoover Electric Cleaner 
Co. stating that they could only advertise in the 
larger women’s periodicals. I have had two letters 
from Mrs. Gupton, of Tennessee, stating that she 
was sure she would secure an advertisement. 

Mrs. Brewer, of Mississippi, called my attention 
to the fact that her state has tried to popularize 
our Magazine by using a replica of the magazine 
cover for their State Conference cover. They 
started doing this in 1942. Also one of the chap- 
ters in Mississippi does the same thing. 

I have said many times and I would like to say 
again the Magazine takes selling. Have you State 
Regents checked your state officers, state chairmen, 
chapter regents and chapter officers to see how 
many of them are subscribers? Please do this 
next year for your National Chairman. 

Monday night I spoke to the chapter Magazine 
chairmen of the District urging an increase of 
subscriptions and calling to their attention the 
worthwhileness of the Magazine. The Magazine 
is a must for every active Daughter of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Anne CARLISLE Porter, 
Chairman. 


Mrs. Porter added to her formal report the sug- 
gestion which she had received from Mrs. Ains- 
worth, State Regent of Kansas, who said that, in 
her own chapter, a $2 initiation fee is charged and 
that the $2, in turn, is applied to a magazine sub- 
scription for the new member. 

Mrs. Ainsworth also raised the question as to 
whether life subscriptions to the magazine had ever 
been proposed. 

The Editor of the D. A. R. Magazine, Mrs. Grace 
L. H. Brosseau, gave an informal report, in which 
she expressed her appreciation of the excellent 
articles which the state regents had sent in for 
the magazine, and urged them to continue doing so. 

There was a rather thorough discussion of the 
magazine, with emphasis on the cost of cuts. 
There was reference, also, to the quality of paper 
used, but it was the consensus that the saving 
obtained by using a cheaper quality of paper would 
not be worth while or desirable. 

Mrs. Tynes moved that the states pay for con- 
ference reports and cuts and chapters pay for cuts 
used in the D. A. R. Magazine. Seconded by Mrs. 
McMillen. 

Mrs. Park moved to eliminate the words from 
the motion that the chapters pay for the cuts. 
Seconded by Mrs. Repass. Lost. 

The original motion as made by Mrs. Tynes was 
carried. 

Mrs. Patton moved that the number of pages to 
be incorporated each month in our D. A. R. Maga- 
zine be left to the judgment of the editor. 
Seconded by Mrs. Reynolds. Carried. 
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Mrs. William C. Langston, Chairman of the 
Special Committee for Erection of Memorial Bell 
Tower at Valley Forge, presented a report on the 
progress and present status of the work. 

Mrs. Rowland moved that the motion of May 17, 
1947, regarding the inscription for cornerstone and 
the dedicatory tablet of Bell Tower at Valley 
Forge, be rescinded. Seconded by Mrs. Reynolds. 
Carried. 

Mrs. Boyd moved that the recommendation of 
the Valley Forge Committee, that “This tower is 
dedicated by the National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution to those patriots of the 
Revolutionary War whose faith and courage won 
and established American freedom, and to those 
heroes of World Wars I and II who defended and 
preserved that blessed heritage to be held sacredly 
inviolate forever,” be the inscription which is to be 
placed on the cornerstone of the Bell Tower, be 
accepted. Seconded by Mrs. Currier. 

Mrs. Musgrave moved to amend the motion by 
striking from the proposed inscription the words 
“to be held sacredly inviolate forever.” Seconded 
by Mrs. Ainsworth. Carried. 

Mrs. Boyd’s motion, as amended, was adopted. 

Mrs. Browne moved that the story of the build- 
ing of the Bell Tower by the D. A. R. be inscribed 
on a tablet which will be placed in the center niche 
of the Special Memorial niches in the Memorial 
Room of the Bell Tower at Valley Forge. Seconded 
by Mrs. Gupton. Carried. 


DRAWING OF SEATS FOR THE FIFTY- 
NINTH CONGRESS 


1950 

Nos. 1--25 Nos. 26-50 
Colorado.......... 40 
California......... 4 Connecticut....... 44 
Delaware.......... 3. District of Columbia 31 
Kentucky......... 
49 
Massachusetts..... 17  Maryland......... 46 
Minnesota......... 6 Michigan:......... 47 
Missouri........... 9 Mississippi......... 43 
New Hampshire.... 11 Nevada........... 34 
New Mexico....... 10 New Jersey........ 27 
North Carolina. .... 16 New York......... 26 
19 North Dakota...... 28 
South Carolina..... 18 Pennsylvania...... 41 
Tennessee......... 12 Rhode Island...... 42 
Uteh.............: 14 | South Dakota..:.... 48 
Wyoming.......... 20 Washington........ 45 

Wisconsin......... 39 

(Alaska 


*(Canal Zone 
(China 
(Cuba 
(England 
(France 
(Hawaii 

*(Italy 
(Philippine Islands 

* (Puerto Rico 

*Chapter regent only, no state organization. 


crea be discontinued until improved conditions at 
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Announcements were made regarding Conti- 
nental Congress. The President General urged that 
all delegates to the Congress be in their seats when 
business is being conducted. 


The Chairman of Printing, Miss Katharine 
Matthies, read her report. 


Report of Printing Committee 
Your chairman of Printing has not been over- 
worked as she has had but one item to approve 
since October. However, there is always a great 
deal of routine printing and mimeographing much 
of which is done in our own print shop. Some 
printing has been done outside with the usual 
effort to secure the best estimate. 
The planning and supervision of this work has 
been capably handled by Miss Glascock and Mrs. 
Ash, while our men in the print shop have faith- 
fully done their part. 
KATHARINE MATTHIES, 
Chairman. 


Recess was taken at 12:45 p.m. 


The afternoon meeting convened at 1:55 p.m., 
the President General, Mrs. O’Byrne, presiding. 
Mrs. Claude K. Rowland, Chairman of Ap- 
proved Schools Survey Committee, read her report. 


Report of Approved Schools Survey 
Committee 


In February 1949, the President General, Mrs. 
Roscoe C. O’Byrne, appointed the following mem- 
bers to serve on a committee to review the D. A. R. 
Approved Schools: 


Mrs. Van Court Carwithen; Mrs. Henry B. Joy; 
Miss Katharine Matthies; Mrs. James Grant Park; 
Mrs. Rex Hays Rhoades; Mrs. Claude K. Rowland, 
Chairman. 

Much time has been spent, and an honest effort 
made to secure desired and helpful information 
concerning our Approved Schools. For the most 
part, the schools have been wonderfully co-opera- 
tive, and the committee wishes to thank the heads 
of these institutions, the State Regents and the 
many officers and members assisting in this work. 

To the twelve Approved Schools, other than our - 
own, questionnaires were used in securing informa- 
tion. For Kate Duncan Smith and Tamassee a 
comprehensive survey has been made and copies 
will be provided members of the National Board 
of Management. This survey covers a long range 
program and establishes goals toward which we 
may work. 

The following recommendations are presented by 
the committee: 


1. Resolved, That the Board of Management, 
N. S. D. A. R. adopt a plan to confine all 
contributions to those schools where educa- 
tional policies conform to our original intent. 

2. Whereas, An investigation of the situation at 
Carr Creek Community Center discloses an 
unstable financial and administrative condi- 
tion at the present time; 

Resolved, That all contributions to the school 


the school warrant future consideration by 


ats 
N 


the N.S. D, A. R., and that the funds held 
by the former treasurer of the school be re- 

turned to the National Society. 

Resolved, That Carr Creek Community Center 

be so notified of this action. 


3. Whereas, In a spirit of co-operation and to 
broaden understanding; 

Resolved, That the N. S. D. A. R. require that 
_ the State Regent of the State in which the 
school is situated or a representative ap- 
_ pointed by the State Regent attend the meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors of that school. 


4. Whereas, The National Board authorized the 
payment of $2,000.00 for a survey of Kate 
Duncan Smith and Tamassee; and 


Whereas, The recommendations made in that 
survey reveal definite conditions and certain 
requirements; 

Resolved, That this survey be used as a guide 
in fulfilling the requirements as outlined in 
the recommendations. 


5. Resolved, That the two D. A. R. schools, Tamas- 
see and Kate Duncan Smith, be not placed on 
pee competitive basis in seeking contributions. 
That definite policy on the ratio of needs be- 
tween the two schools be worked out by the 
two Boards of control, and that a percentage 
quota for contributions for each of the two 
schools, based upon need, be agreed upon 
annually. 


«6, Whereas, Since we have chosen to assume the 
=e entire responsibility for the education and 
@itizenship training of underprivileged chil- 
dren placed in our own two schools, Tamassee 
and Kate Duncan Smith, and since we wish 
these students to represent the highest prin- 
# ciples and ideals of our Society; 
Resolved, That our first consideration be given 
these two schools in the distribution of gifts 
and funds. 


7. Whereas, The following colleges: American In- 
ternational College, Berea College, The Berry 
Schools, Lincoln Memorial University, Mary- 
ville College, Northland College, are listed as 
our Approved Schools; 

Resolved, That the Student Loan Fund Commit- 
tee of the various States consider the alloca- 
tion of some of the funds from that Commit- 

for scholarship aid. 


Jim McKintey Row ann, 


Chairman. 


Mrs. Rowland moved the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution: 


RESOLVED, That the Board of Management, 
N.S. D. A. R. adopt a plan to confine all contribu- 
tions to those schools where educational policies 
conform to our original intent. Seconded by Mrs. 
Bowker. Adopted. 

Mrs. Rowland moved the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Whereas, An investigation of the situation at 
Carr Creek Community Center discloses an un- 
stable financial and administrative condition at the 
present time; 
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RESOLVED, That all contributions to the school 
be discontinued until improved conditions at the 
school warrant future consideration by the N. S. 
D. A. R., and that the funds held by the former 
treasurer of the school be returned to the National 
Society. 


RESOLVED, That Carr Creek Community 
Center be so notified of this action. Seconded by 
Mrs. Carwithen. Adopted. 

Mrs. Rowland moved the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Whereas, In a spirit of cooperation and to 
broaden understanding; 


RESOLVED, That the N. S. D. A. R. require 
that the State Regent of the State in which the 
school is situated or a representative appointed by 
the State Regent attend the meetings of the Board 
of Directors of that school. Seconded by Mrs. 
Tynes. Adopted. 

Mrs. Rowland moved the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Whereas, The National Board authorized the 
payment of $2,000.00 for a survey of Kate Duncan 
Smith and Tamassee; and 

Whereas, The recommendations made in that 
survey reveal definite conditions and certain re- 
quirements ; 


RESOLVED, That this survey be used as a guide 
in fulfilling the requirements as outlined in the 
recommendations. Seconded by Mrs. Currier. 
Adopted. 


Mrs. Rowland read resolution No. 5 of her com- 
mittee, as follows: 


RESOLVED, That the two D. A. R. schools, 
Tamassee and Kate Duncan Smith, be not placed 
on a competitive basis in seeking contributions. 
That definite policy on the ratio of needs between 
the two schools be worked out by the two Boards 
of Control, and that a percentage quota for con- 
tributions for each of the two schools, based upon 
need, be agreed upon annually. 

Mrs. Tynes moved that we refer Resolution No. 
5 back to the committee to report at the next 
Board meeting. Seconded by Mrs. Richards. 
Carried. 


Mrs. Rowland moved the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Whereas, Since we have chosen to assume the 
entire responsibility for the education and citizen- 
ship training of underprivileged children placed in 
our own two schools, Tamassee and Kate Duncan 
Smith, and since we wish these students to repre- 
sent the highest principles and ideals of our So- 
ciety; 

RESOLVED, That our first consideration be 
given these two schools in the distribution of 
gifts and funds. Seconded by Miss McMackin. 
Adopted. 


Mrs. Rowland moved the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Whereas, the following colleges: American In- 
ternational College, Berea College, The Berry 
Schools, Lincoln Memorial University, Maryville 
College, Northland College, are listed as our Ap- 
proved Schools; 
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RESOLVED, That the Student Loan Fund Com- 
mittee of the various States consider the allocation 
of some of the funds from that Committee for 
scholarship aid. Seconded by Mrs. Richards. 
Adopted. 


Mrs. Rhoades moved that 8 former members be 
reinstated. Seconded by Mrs. Patton. Carried. 


Mrs. Rex Hays Rhoades, Chairman of the Build- 


ing Finance Committee, read her report. 


Report of Building Finance Committee 


I trust every member of this Board present, has 
been all over our building. I hope you are pleased 
with it. It will be completed by March 15th. 

I have always heatd that no one ever built for 
less, or even what one has planned upon. It 
always costs more. I have also heard that there 
is always something you wished you had done 
differently. This is your chairman’s first experi- 
ence in planning or building, but I assure you our 
building is no exception to the rule. 

When I realized we had to exceed $900,000.00, 
I looked up the motion passed at Continental Con- 
gress in 1948. As it was a very long recommenda- 
tion, I will not read it here, but “the President 
General and National Board were empowered to 
negotiate a loan not to exceed $900,000.00 and if 
necessary to secure such notes by mortgage or 
deed of trust on the real estate of the National 
Society.” To date, we have borrowed $630,000.00 
at 2%. We have put no mortgage on our real 
estate. For $600,000.00 your President General 
and Treasurer General have signed notes, each 
to be renewed in ninety days. For the $30,000.00 
we have had to deposit bonds for that amount with 
our bank to be kept in their safety deposit vault 
instead of ours. That is the only collateral we 
have put up. I trust that we will not have to 
borrow any more. That rests with you. 

We have exceeded the sum of $900,000.00 some- 
what. No one regrets it more than your chairman. 
When we planned that figure, neither the architect, 
the contractor, nor I, knew of certain conditions 
which existed, underneath, due to age and other 
conditions. Many times it happened when no 
member of the Cabinet was in town, and I had to 
make the decision. As work progressed, I had 
everything done that I felt should be. Extra 
closets built; everything that would aid in our 
work for the next 25 years. I expect to be dead 
then. 

Many of you may wonder why I have bought so 
many furnishings as we went along. No one was 
interested in piles of steel or sand and mortar. I 
found very early I could sell most anything with an 
inscription plate on it, so when we ran out of book 
stacks, museum cases, doors, lobbies, etc., I added 
desks and chairs and many things we needed 
badly. Many of our desks had been in use since 
the offices were in Memorial Continental Hall. The 
clerks in some cases had put scotch tape so the 
splinters along the edge would not catch their hose. 
I will admit that every piece of furniture sold, was 
sold at profit, and that profit has helped on the 
building material. A few months ago, the profit 
netted on those articles then paid for, was over 
$1,500.00. I am sorry I have not had time to 


count again, for many more have been paid. At 


the April Beard, will, give a detailed report 
on furnishings. ay 

It has been interesting to watch the work pro- 
gress. I am happy to say, I made only one struc- a 
tural change which added to cost after plans were — We 
drawn. The Archives Room was enlarged and 
necessitated a larger air conditioning unit. The — 
original space on drawing would not have been — 
large enough. 

I stopped at our architect’s office in New York | 
on my way home this month. They complimented — 
us upon the smoothness with which this building — 
has been erected. They thought it quite remark- 
able that we never stopped our office work, and 
yet we never delayed our contractor in building. — 
We had always moved ahead of him. I explained © 
that that was because of the superintendent the 
Fuller Company had on construction, Mr. a 
Maynard. He always let me know well in advance 
so we could move out of his way. _ 

Just two years ago, the Building Project was 
presented to this Board. At the time, I had a 
rough estimate in my pocket from the Fuller Com- 
pany of $723,008.00, which I said nothing about. 
I asked for authority to borrow $700,000.00 at 2%. 
The Board raised it by vote to $900,000.00 to pre- 
sent to Congress. At that same meeting, it was _ 
voted to complete a third floor. This was all pre- _ 
sented to Congress and passed. ae 

The third floor involved piles—and after a bor- 
ing was made, it was found the piles would have 
to be driven three feet deeper to be perfectly safe. 
By December 31, 1948, the estimate had increased 
to $936,824.00 because of piles—wiring Memorial _ 
Continental Hall, and old Administration Building _ 
—plumbing and heating pipes which had to be 
added to Memorial Continental Hall—replacing 
worn out condensation pump, extra plastering, and © 
general conditions. Steam shovel could not be 
used near foundations. Excavation had to be dug 
by manual labor. As we progressed, everything 
needing repairs was seen to on all three buildings. 
The seven weeks strike of all building trades in — 
this area was terminated with a ten cents per hour — 
increase in wages. Last August, District of Co- 
lumbia sales tax was added. The finished cost 
of the Fuller Company will be $1,096,402.00. 


Our receipts to December 31st: 


Contributions paid............. $ 443,280.35 
Interest received.............. 704.78 
Transfer of funds.............. 
Overpayment of dues.......... 


Reserve Fund, Const. Hall...... 
Wiring of chandeliers.......... 


Disbursements: 


Insurance. . 

Fuller Company...............  1,025,303.94 


1,173,736.02 
Money borrowed: 


Nat. 


_ 
— 
og 
9,452.17 
1,950.00 
— 494,840.33 
n In ,000.00 
Berry 400,000. 
> Ap- 630,000.00 


There are still bills to come in for furnishings. 
We spent money from fund for matches, blotters, 
paper weights, etc. At the last count, we were 
still in debt to ourselves for those articles. At 
Congress, a complete account will be made. 


Maser T. RHOADES, 
Chairman. 


Mrs. V. Eugene Holcombe, Chairman of the 
Building Promotion Committee, gave an informal 
report and announced plans for making pledges at 
Congress. 

The President General announced that, at her 
request neither of the candidates for President 
General nor their associate candidates would give 
the customary receptions at the time of Conti- 
nental Congress. 


Mrs. Furel R. Burns, Chairman of the Clearing 
House Committee, read her report. 


Report of Clearing House Committee 


As all of you know the Clearing House Com- 
mittee has been functioning for nearly three years. 
Prior to the Continental Congress last year, it was 
my privilege to serve on this committee with Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick, State Regent of Pennsylvania, under 
a very capable chairman, Mrs. Ober DeWitt 
Warthen, Vice President General of Georgia. Due 
to the fact that Mrs. Warthen would no longer be 
an active member of the National Board, I was 
appointed chairman and Mrs. Louis Oliver, State 
Regent of Rhode Island, was appointed a member. 
The object of this committee was to check all 
phases of our National Committee work and make 
recommendations to the National Board in order 
to set limitations on committee work, also combine 
the work of a few committees. I am sure you are 
well aware of the fact that nearly all of the recom- 
mendations made to the delegates at Continental 
Congress last spring by the National Board were 
rejected—hence, the overlapping of our commit- 
tee work was not eliminated. It was the wish of 
the President General that this committee continue 
to function in order to try to settle limitations 
of committee work if possible. 

In the early summer, this committee checked 
copies of the national committee chairmen’s let- 
ters for duplications before the letters were printed 
and sent out to state regents and state chairmen. 
Our suggestions were then sent to the President 
General and the Executive Board for consideration. 
Many duplications were eliminated. However, we 
still have a few duplications in certain committees. 
As many of you know I was not able to attend 
the October National Board meeting, so our com- 
mittee did not report at that time. 

This committee has had considerable corre- 
spondence with each other, and we have been in 
meetings the past two days. 

Following the approval of the President General, 
a letter was sent to several national chairmen ask- 
ing their cooperation in setting limitations on cer- 
tain committee work, and thus eliminating the 
overlapping of reports at Continental Congress 
this spring. I am happy to tell you that the na- 
tional chairmen have been most cooperative. 
This suggestion has been made—if one national 
chairman receives in her report from her state 
chairman information pertaining to the work of 
another national chairman, that said information 
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be sent to the national chairman who should re- 
ceive it and let her report such work. We are 
fully aware of the fact that it is mighty hard to 
define the border line in reading the work as out- 
lined in the Handbook. However, no national 
chairman should report work that does not come 
under her committee. 

This committee would like to make one or two 
recommendations to you for your thought and con- 
sideration. 

After very careful study of our work on Ameri- 
canism and Manual, it seems clear to the members 
of this committee that the work done in the 
Naturalization classes is Americanism, although 
the Manual is the textbook for such work. We 
fully realize it is hard to know where the work of 
one committee ends and another begins. 

In order to prevent duplications in the reports 
at Continental Congress, we recommend that the 
Manual chairman report only on the printing and 
distribution of the Manual and the Americanism 
chairman report on the work done in the Natural- 
ization Courts. We would appreciate a motion 
giving us support on this recommendation in order 
that these chairmen may be notified of such de- 
cision. 

This committee has made a very careful study of 
the work on Americanism and National Defense, 
and we recommend at some future time that these 
committees be combined under the one heading 
of Americanism. (Or National Security). 


Epna E. Burns, 
Chairman. 


Mrs. Burns moved that, in order to prevent 
duplication in the reports at Continental Con- 
gress, the D. A. R. Manual Chairman report only 
on the printing and distribution of the Manual 
and the Americanism Chairman report on the work 
done in the Naturalization Courts. Seconded by 
Mrs. Reynolds. Carried. 


The Registrar General, Mrs. William V. Tynes, 
read her supplemental report. 


Supplemental Report of Registrar General 


Number of applications verified—94. 
Total number of verified papers reported to 
Board Meeting today: 


Supplementals.... . 859 


The total number of applications presented to 
the Board February Ist and February 2nd is 1,805. 


M. Tynes, 
Registrar General. 


Mrs. Tynes moved that the 94 additional ap- 
plicants whose records have been verified by the 
Registrar General be elected to membership in 
the National Society, making a total of 169 ad- 
tend on this day. Seconded by Miss Cook. 

tried. 


The Organizing Secretary General, Miss Laura 
Clark Cook, read her supplemental report. 
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Supplemental Report of Organizing Secretary according to on ‘National By. fies and is now a 
General presented for confirmation: ‘ 


Morgan County, West Liberty, Kentucky. 
Laura CLARK Cook, 
Organizing Secretary General. 


The following organizing regency has expired Miss Cook moved the change in name of one 
by time limitation: chapter and the confirmation of one chapter. 
Seconded by Mrs. Currier. Carried. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Lam- 
mers, read the minutes, which were approved as 

Through the state regent of Massachusetts the read. 

Watertown Chapter at Watertown, requests permis- Adjournment was taken at 4:15 p.m. 

sion to change its name to Joseph Coolidge. Maymie D. LAMMERs, 

Recording Secretary General, 
N.S. 


Your Organizing Secretary General herewith 
submits the following supplemental report: 


Mrs. Anna Love Hoge Gilbreath, Jasper, Ten- 
nessee. 


The anne chapter has met all requirements 


The American Cancer Society is teaching the public facts that will bring the patient 
to physicians in time for cure and is seeing to it that the medical profession has the in- 
formation necessary to make every doctor’s office a cancer detection center. Half of the 
budget of the National Headquarters office of the Society for 1950 is for education. 


The importance of education is indicated by Mr. Mefford R. Runyon, Executive Vice 
President of the Society by the fact that in 1949 at least one-third of the 200,000 men, 
women and children who died of cancer could have been saved if education had brought 
them to the physician in time for early diagnosis and treatment. 


Funds to continue this essential aspect of the fight on cancer will be raised in April, 
Cancer Control Month, officially designated so by President Truman. 


of Oxford and Cambridge Vabewridiles in England, with discussions and excursions to 
historic places in that country as well as France, Switzerland and Italy. Mr. E. W. 
Austin, formerly of Cambridge, and Miss J. C. Henderson, curator of Hinchingbrooke 
House, will accompany the tours. Mr. Austin is a fascinating speaker and he has had 
many years of experience in organizing tourist parties. Ranging from $545.00 for two — 
weeks abroad, all expenses paid, to $896.00 for a month and a half in Europe, these ; 
Shakespeare Conference Tours are an unusual opportunity ann will none vide the experi- — 
ence of a lifetime. 


For information and reservations contact: 


Mrs. W. B. BLACKBURN, 
100 Wellington Road, 
Alexandria, Virginia 
(American Representative. ) 
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lst Vice President General 2nd Vice President General 


Mrs. James B. Patton Mrs. Frank Epcar Lee 
1676 Franklin Ave., Columbus 5, Ohio 415 7th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


3rd Vice President General 
Miss KATHARINE Matrtuigs, 59 West St., Seymour, Conn. 


Chaplain General 
Mrs. Rosert Keene Arno_p, Versailles, Ky. 


Registrar General 
Mrs. V. TyNeEs 
1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Historian General 


Mrs. Van Court CarRWITHEN 
1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


ne Recording Secretary General 

Epwin Stanton LAMMERS 
1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Corresponding Secretary General 


Mrs. Joun T. GARDNER 
D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Organizing Secretary General Librarian General 
Miss Laura Crank Cook Miss Heten M. McMackin 
aes ae 1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. ae 1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Treasurer General ay Curator General 
Mrs. Rex Hays Ruoapes cs Mrs. Roy J. Frierson 


St.,N. W., Washington 6,D.C. St, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution 
MILLARD T. Sister, 301 Wagner Road, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Vice Presidents General 
(Term of office expires 1950) 
Mrs. Leo Cartiste GRAYBILL 

609 Third Ave. N., Great Falls, Mont. 


Mrs. GeorcE SARTELL 
Box 1406, Jamestown, N. Dak. 


Loren Rex 

310 E. Elm St., Wichita, Kan. 
Mrs. Bruce D. ReyYNo.ps 

1702 Burnley Ave., 


Charlottesville, Va. 
Mrs. Hersert E. McQuesten Mrs. Water Scott WELCH 
104 High St., North Andover, Mass. _ 820 4th Ave., Laurel, Miss. 


Mrs. Mark A, Situ, 241 Jackson Springs Road, Shirley Hills, Macon, Georgia 2 
(Term of office expires 1951) ace 


Mrs. Roy C. Bowker Miss Marie Louise Lioyp 
4415 39th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 4303 Woodlawn Ave., Little Rock, Ark. 


Mrs. BenyJAMIN RAMAGE WILLIAMS Mrs. MarsHALL PincKNEY Orr 


428 N. McKean St., Butler, Pa. 809 W. Market St., Anderson, S. C. 
: Miss JEANNETTE ISABELLE DENTLER Mrs. CLaupe K. Row 
. 5732 S. E. Yamhill St., Portland, Ore. 7024 Forsythe, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Miss Epia STaNNARD Gipson, 396 Porter Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Term of office expires 1952) 


Miss GertTRUDE SPRAGUE CARRAWAY Mrs. Henry Grapy Jacoss 

New Bern, N. C. Scottsboro, Alabama 
Mrs. Epwarp R. Barrow Mrs. CHester F, 

3402 Overbrook Lane, Houston, Texas 1237 Owen St., Saginaw, Michigan 
Mrs. J. DeForest RicHarps Mrs. Furev R. Burns 


466 Deming Place, Chicago, Illinois 608 Bond St., North Manchester, Ind, 
‘Miss Maser Cooper Gupton, 1007 13th Ave., So.. Nampa, Idaho 
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ALABAMA 
State Regent—Mrs. Smita G. Fatraw, 207 St. Charles St., 
Homewood, Birmingham 9. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Joun Oven Lutrnext, 602 W. Fort 
Williams St., Sylacauga. 
ALASKA 
State Regent—Mnrs, Joun Rosert Cravs, Box 2079, Fair- 
banks. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Matruew F. Love, Box 836, Fair- 
anks. 
ARIZONA 
State Regent—Mns. Roranp M, James, 819 N. Sth Ave., 
Tucson. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. James S. Berea, 105 Coronado 
Road, Prescott. 
ARKANSAS 
State Regent—Mrs. Franx Genic, Arkadelphia. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Louis N. Frazier, Magnolia Farm, 
Jonesboro. 
CALIFORNIA 
State Regent—Mns. Cuartes Hasxett Danrortn, 607 
Cabrillo Ave., Stanford University. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Evcan A. 213 14th St., 
Santa Monica. 
COLORADO 
State Regent—Mars. James Henscuet Waite, 4101 Montview 
Blvd., Denver 7. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Leicu B. Purnam, 2074 Albion St., 
Denver 7. 
CONNECTICUT 
State Regent—Mrs. Kennetu T. Trewuetra, 102 Connecti- 
cut Blvd., East Hartford. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Georce Wetcu, Brewster 
Road, Mt. Carmel. 


DELAWARE 
State Regent—Dr. Pautine Sxinner, 74 Amstel St., 
Newark. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Guienn S. Kinc, North Union St., 
Smyrna. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
State Regent—Mars. Davm Wetxs, 4455 Que Street, N.W., 
Washington 7. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. James D. Sxinner, 7525 Alaska 
Ave., N. W., Washington 12, 
FLORIDA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Dav M. Wricut, Route 1, Box 179, 
Bartow. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Epwarp S, Horton, Box 853, Win- 
ter Haven. 
GEORGIA 
State Regent—Mrs, Younc Harnis Yarsrovcn, Milledgeville. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Leonanp D. Watiace, Madison. 
HAWAII 
State Regent—Mrs. Recinaco Wma. Carrer, 2266 Makiki 
Heights Drive, Honolulu 21. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Gronce Watiace, 2552 Manoa Road, 
Honolulu. 
IDAHO 
State Regent—Mnrs. Pavut C. Feppersen, Box 29, Kellogg. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Frevenicxe V. Puinner, 833 Sho- 
shone St. No., Twin Falls. 
ILLINOIS 
State Regent—Mns. Ferpinann J, Frieput, 149 S, Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., Belleville. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Manrorpv E. Cox, 715 No. Cross 
St., Robinson. 
INDIANA 
State Regent—Mns. Warne M. Cory, ‘‘Campbelland,”’ Vee- 
dersburg. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Heasert R. Hut, 349 Bucking- 
ham Drive, Indianapolis 8. 
IOWA 
State Regent—Mrs. Evcene Henecy, 1014 East St., Grinnell. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Bunt D. 311 N. Market 
St., Oskaloosa. 
KANSAS 
State Regent—Mas. 
Haven, Route 2, Derby. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Franx J. Kameacn, 1404 Harrison 


Lovis Atnsworts, Green 


State Regents and State Vice Regents for 1949-50 


KENTUCKY 
State Regent—Dn. Winona Srevens Jones, 448 W. 3rd St.. 
Lexington. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. Bacon R. Moors, Harrodsburg. 
LOUISIANA 
State Regent—Mns. Joun N. Paann, New Iberia. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. James C. Liven, 216 K Street, 
Monroe. 
MAINE 
State Regent—Mns. Cuarntes Locxe, Delano Park, Cape 
Elizabeth, 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Eowarp F. Merritt, 149 Madison 
St., Skowhegan. 
MARYLAND 
State Regent—Mns. Gronce W. S. Muscrave, 315 Washing: 
ton Blvd., Laurel. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Ross B. Hacer, 703 Glen Alles 
Drive, Baltimore 29. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
State Regent—Mrs. Warren Suatrucx Currier, 64 Marl- 
borough St., Newburyport. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. 112 Stratford 
Ave., Pittsfield. 
MICHIGAN 
State Regent—Mnas. Warten C. Pomenor, 
Ave., Ann Arbor. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Joun Atten Coox, 235 So. Jeni- 
son Ave., Lansing 15. : 
MINNESOTA 
State Regent—Mns. Rossins, RFD #2, Tracy. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Gronce Ray Jones, 4933 Lyndale 
Ave., So., Minneapolis 9. 
MISSISSIPPI 
State Regent—Mnrs. Eowarp Cace Brewer, 435 W. 2nd St., 
Clarksdale. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Hanny A. Atexanver, Box 711, | 
Grenada. 
MISSOURI 
State Regent—Mrs. J. Borp, RFD #2, St. Joseph. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Inez Martin Worre, Ambassador 
Hotel, 3560 Broadway, Kansas City. 
MONTANA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Tuomas 924 So. Pacific, 
Dillon. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. James Hitt Monnow, Moore. 


NEBRASKA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Byron K. Wornatt, 1925 E Street, 
Lincoln 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. W. P. Venasie, 2315 22nd St., 
Columbus. 
NEVADA 
State Regent—Mas. F. C. 1229 Ralston St., Reno. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Tuapv Hotcoms, 770 California 
Ave., Reno. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State Regent—Mrs. W. Anperson, 523 Beacon St., 
Manchester. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. J. Wenvatr 44 Elm 
Street, Lancaster. E 
NEW JERSEY a 
State Regent—Mnrs. Parmer Martin Way, 6000 Pacific Ave., 
Wildwood Crest. aro 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Wetter Greentaw, 297 
Ogden Ave., West Englewood. : 
NEW MEXICO 
State Regent—Mns. J. F. Mappvox, Box EE, Hobbs. 3 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Evcenz B. Norra, 1815 Yucca 
Drive, Silver City. q 
NEW YORK 
State Regent—Mrs. James Grant Park, 439 Bronxville 
Road, Bronxville. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Tuxtma LeBarn Brown, 214 So. 
Clinton St., Olean. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
State Regent—Miss Mary Vincinia Horne, 206 Green St., — 
Wadesboro. i 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Gronce N. Moran, 643 Sth Ave. 
Hendersonville. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 
State Regent—Maus. Hanny J. Wiensencen, 21 Sixth Ave., W., 
Dickinson. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. O. A. Stevens, 1110 10th St., No., 
Fargo. 
OHIO 
State Regent—Mrs. Franc O. McMuzen, 518 W. Market 
St., Akron. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. Eant B. Papcert, 524 W. Cherry 
St., Galion. 
OKLAHOMA 
State Regent—Mnrs, Vinci. Browne, Cedar Lakes RFD #3, 
Edmond. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. 
22nd Place, Tulsa 5. 
OREGON 
State Regent—Mnrs. 
101, Hood River. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Gronce Rosert Hystor, 544 N. 
7th St., Corvallis. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
State Regent—Mns. H. B. 4405 Schenley 
Farms Terrace, Pittsburgh. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Tuomas Lez, 1 Lothian Place, 
Philadelphia 28. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
State Regent—Mnrs. Maser R. Cartson, 4211 Madison Ave., 
San Diego 4, Calif. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Cuartes J. Patnrer, Apt. 929, 
Cairo Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
RHODE ISLAND 
State Regent—Mrs. Lovis O iver, 
Providence 6. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Hanotv C, Jounson, 35 Friendly 
Road, Cranston. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
State Regent—Mas. Rosert Kinc Wise, 1624 Heyward St., 
Columbia. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. James T. Owen, Elloree. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Regent—Mrs. A. F. Scuannweser, 305 E. Sth Ave.. 
Mitchell. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Lawrence Tinsier, Custer. 
TENNESSEE 
State Regent—Mars. 
Road, Nashville. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. T. J. Bosman, Observatory Drive, 
Nashville, 4. 
TEXAS 
State Regent—Mns. Franx Gantanp Trav, 710 W. Wash- 
ington Ave., Sherman. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Loretta Grim Tuomas, 3302 So. 
McGregor, Houston. 


Geornce Watson Davis, 2112 E. 


W. McKeown, Route 2, Box 


106 Blackstone Blvd., 


Wut Epwin Gurron, 4301 Franklin 


UTAH 
Regent—Mas. H. Locan, 2867 Fowler St., 
en. 
oun Vice Regent—Mas. Axtuur Davis Sutton, 355 E. Ist 
No., Provo. 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


Honorary Presidents General 


Mas. Grace L. H. Brosszav 
9 Martin Dale, Greenwich, Conn. 


2912 Vernon Place, — Ohio. 


Mas. Russet Macna Mrs. H. Pouce 
178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 


Mas. Lowe. Fiercurr Hosart Mrs. A. Becker 
633 Boulevard, Westfield, N. J. 
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VERMONT 
State Regent—Mrs. Epwin A. Morsg, Randolph. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. C. Sourncars, 67 Maple 
St., White River Junction. 
VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mns. Evenerr L. Repass, Box 92, Salem. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Rosert Duncan, 218 S. Fairfax 
St., Alexandria. 


WASHINGTON 
State Regent—Mnrs. Danie. Roy Swem, 1018 36th St. No., 
Seattle. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. 
Ave., Everett. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


State Regent—Mnrs. Harry J. Smite, 1210 Ann St., 
urg. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Atexanven Kerra McCune, Snr., 
Box 28, Hartford 
WISCONSIN 


State Regent—Mrs. 
Wisconsin Rapids. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. 
Eau Claire. 
WYOMING 
State Regent—Muiss Isasett Jane Huwinc, 
Rock Springs. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. W. Axtett, Thermopolis. 
CHINA 
State Regent—Mns. A. Wiusun, 385 Elizabeth St., 
Pasadena 6, Calif. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Avsert M. Duntap, 1984/5 Ling 
Sen Lu, Shanghai. 
CUBA 
State Regent—Mrs. Gerornce A. Curry, Calle Primera y, 
San Antonio, LaLisa, Marianao, Havana. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. Joseru A. Jones, 
Havana. 
ENGLAND 
State Regent—Mrs. Tueopore W. Lurinc, Newlands, 19 
Dover Park Dr., Roehampton, London S.W.15. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. Rosert Brainarp Mosexer, 2632 
Garfield St., N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 
FRANCE 
State Regent—Mnrs. Sternen Firzcisson, 180 West 58th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Banton ALpERson, 
Trust Co., Paris. 
CANAL ZONE 
Mrs. Georce Evcene, Box 235, Balboa. 
PUERTO RICO 
Mrs. Henry W. Doorey, P.O. Box 4263, San Juan. 
ter Regent.) 
ITALY 


Mrs. Katuerine Tuccimel, 
(Chapter Vice Regent.) 


Crane R. Doster, 3323 Federal 


Parkers- 


Leann H. Barxen, 841 So. 3rd St., 
M. Hare, 124 Park Place, 


421 B Street, 


Galiano 257, 


c/o Guaranty 


(Chapter Regent.) 


(Chap- 


Via Taro 39, Rome, Italy. 


135 Central Park West, New York, N. Y. 


Mas. Jutius Younc Tatmapce 
1295 Prince Ave., Athens, Ga. 


Hillcrest, Moline, Illinois. 


Mas. Bourne Jor, 1935 
299 Lake Shore Road, Grosse Pointe 
Farms, Mich. 


Mas. Cuantes Beacn Boorne, 1938 
2036 Oak St., South Pasadena, Calif. 


“‘Dunmovin,” 


1020 West Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Mrs. Hener M. Roser, Jr. 
53 South Ave., 
Honorary Vice Presidents General 


Mrs. Wittiam Vavucat, 1940 
908 Main St., Point Pleasant, W. Va. 


Mas. Franx M. Dick, 1941 
Cambridge, Md. 


Mrs. Tuomas J. Maurpin, 1942 
Pickens, South Carolina. 


Mas. James B. Cranxsnaw. 1939 Mas. Harren Donexson Sueprarp, 1943 
117 Frederick St., Hanover, Pa. 


Mas. Howarp H. McCaLt, 1948 
Peachtree St.. N. E., Atlanta, Ga, 


polis, Md. 


Mas. Roserr J. Jounston, 1943 
Humboldt, Iowa. 


Mrs. Kent Hamitton, 1944 
2317 Scottwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


Mrs. Kataanine Watre Kitrnepce, 1947 
‘*Whiteacres,"’ Springfield, Vt. 


Mrs. E. Tuomas Boyp. 1948 
1313 Clarkson St., Denver, Colo. 
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National Chairmen of National Committees 


American Mas. Louis J. O’Marn, Fairfax Hotel, Mass. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Americanism... Mens, R, Curtiss, 954 Glenwood Ave., Joliet, Ill. 

Approved Schools. Epta S, Gmson, 396 Porter Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Caroline E. Holt Scholarship Fund...........Mnrs. Mapex R, Cartson, 4211 Madison Ave., San Diego 4, Calif. 
Conservation.........+ Mrs, A, Cunistin, Christin Ranch, San Fernando, Calif. 
Correct Use of the Flag.........+++++++++++Mns, Maurice C. Turner, 3820 Gillon Ave., Dallas 5, Texas. 
Credentials ....... H. Erwin, 821 W. Broad St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

D. A. R. Good Citizenship Pilgrimage...... ...+Mnrs. Roy C. Bowxer, 4415 39th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. “a 


Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine. Mrs. LaFarerre LeVan Porter (600 Ridge Ave., Greencastle, Ind.), 17200 ro 
D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. ey zi 


D. A. R. Manual for Citizenship........... . «Mrs. Rory E. Herwoop, 201 Prospect St., Portland, Maine. 

D. A. R. Roy James (3412 Gables Court, Tampa, Fla.), 1720 D St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. ay 

D. A. R. Student Loan Fund........ Howarp B, Gornam, 380 Lloyd Ave., Providence 6, R. 1. 

Ellis Island-Angel Geornce A, Kunner, 30 S. 12th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Genealogical Records.......+.+++++ cevececs . Mas. H, J. Dunavant, 1040 Queens Rd., Myers Park, Charlotte 7, N. C. 

Girl Home Mars, Frang C. Love, 600 Allen St., Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

Insignia......... Mans, Laz Crinton, 1322 S. Guthrie Ave., Tulsa 5, Okla. 

Junior American Citizens........ Cuantes B, Horrman, 2080 Dexter St., Denver 7, Colo. 

Junior +Miss Many Heren Norta, Faculty Exchange, Box 326, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

Membership Junius Y. Tarmapce, 1295 Prince Ave., Athens, Ga. 

Motion LeRoy Montcomeny, 7 Fairfield Ave., South Norwalk, Conn. + 

National Defense...... Cyrus G. Martin (412 E. 2nd St., Chattanooga 3, Tenn.), 1720 D St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Press Hensent Ratston Hitt, 349 Buckingham Dr., Indianapolis 8, Ind. 

Program Mans. T. H. Napuer (8 Vine Street, Montevallo, Ala.), 1720 D. St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Radio and Television. .Miss Dornorny Frances Wricurt, 48 S. Clinton Ave., Trenton 9, N. J. 

Resolutions. Roy V. Sanewper, Ashland, Kansas. 

Transportation ..+Mas. Jounw O’Brien, 25 Parkview Ave., Bronxville 8, N. Y. 


Executive ..........-. + +Mrs. Roscoz C, Administration Bldg., 1720 D St., N. W., Wasb- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Laura Crank Coox (172 Hillsdale St., Hillsdale, Mich.), 1720 D St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Miss Herzen M. McMacxin (413 N. Broadway, Salem, Ill.), 1720 D St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. ai 
Printing .......... Karnanine Matraizs (59 West St., Seymour, Conn.), 1720 D St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. e 
Buildings and Grounds..... ....... Davi D, Carpwett (3342 Mt. Pleasant St., Washington, D. C.), 1720 
D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Art + James, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
Personnel ....... eu +++Mrs. Rex Raoapes, 3228 Cleveland Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Advisory Committee... C. F. Jacossen, National Metropolitan Bank, Washington, D. C. 
D. A. R. Handbook...... ..+Mnrs. James B. Parron, 1676 Franklin Ave., Columbus 5, Ohio. 
Parliamentarian ......... .++Mrs. Hampron Freminc, 1622 Grove Ave., Richmond, Va. pate, 


4 4 3 


Tower at Valley Forge......... C. Lancston, 531 Roosevelt Ave., York, Pa. 
Units Overseas... Mrs. Ropert Brainarp Moserey, 2632 Garfield St., N. W., Washington 8, 
D.C 


Building Finance......... Mrs, Rex Hays Reoapes, 1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Building Promotion V. Evceng 2016 Quarrier St., Charleston, W. Va. 
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Chairmen of Special Committees 
x ieee Committee for Erection of Memorial Bell 


me Lou 


Melrose Center Nashville, Tenn. 


Littl len 


Where Food is served in a delightful Country Cottage, 
fifteen minutes from the Capitol. 
1301 South Arlington Ridge Road, Arlington, Va. 
OTis 7900 


“MY KINSMEN” 


make it easy for you to keep record of your ancestry, family 
history, near relatives, etc. Complete with directions and 
work sheets. $2.00 postpaid. A fine present for child or 
adult. Use a lifetime. Satisfaction or refund. 


THEDA KORN GROSS Jackson Center, Ohio 


THE OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
FINEST CAST BRONZE 
LAY MEMBER MARKER 


imperishable! 
Everlasting! 
Weatherproof! 


Price each 
6 or more....ea. 8.25 


12 or more....ea. 7.75 


Complete with lugs or 18” bronze stake. 


IDENTIFICATION PLATE OPTIONAL. 
PRICE ON REQUEST. 


HISTORIC SITE TABLETS . . . MEMORIALS 
WORLD WAR II HONOR ROLLS 


FREE — Beautifully illustrated brochure 


PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 
628-648 Sycamore St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


4473 Connecticut Avenue 
In Maryland . . . at Silver Spring and Bethesda = | 


In Virginia . 


. at Shirlington. 


FRANK R. JELLEFF INC. 


One of the country’s great apparel stores. 
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and the same Jelleff's, 
FA S HION ITH VALUE! 
‘ety In Washington . downtown at F Street and at 
od 
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